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BETWEEN THE DAYS. 


BY EMMA HERRICK WEED. 


BETWEEN the days—the weary days— 

He drops the darkness and the dews: 
Over tired eyes His hand he lays, 

And strength, and hope, and life renews. 
Thank God for rest between the days! 








Else who could bear the battle’s stress, 
Or who withstand the tempest’s shocks; 

Who thread the dreary wilderness 
Among the pitfalls and the rocks, 
Came not the night with folded flocks! 


The white light scorches; and the plain 
Stretches before us, parched with heat. 

But, by and by, the fierce beams wane ; 
And lo! the nightfall, cool ard sweet, 
With dews to bathe the aching feet! 


For He remembereth our frame ! 
Ever for this I render praise. 

Oh, tender Master, slow to blame 
The falterer on Life’s stony ways— 
Abide with us—between the days! 

SaNFORD’s CORNERS, N. Y. 
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SIDNEY LANIER. 
DIED SEPTEMBER 7TH, 1881. 
BY ELLEN BURROUGHS. 


THE Southwind brought a voice; was it of bird ? 
Or faint-blowa reed ? or string that quivered long ? 
A baunting voice that woke into a song 

Sweet as a child’s low laugh, or lover’s word. 

We listened idly till it grew and stirred 
With throbbing chords of joy, of love, of wrong ; 
A mighty music, resonant and strong; 

Our hearts beat higher for that voice far-heard. 








The Southwind brought a shadow, purple-dim ; 
It swept across the warm smile of the sun; 
A sudden shiver passed on field and wave; 
The grasses grieved along the river’s brim. 
We knew the voice was silent, the song done; 
We knew the shadow smote across a grave. 
WELLESLY, Mass, 
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- HEARTBREAK. 
BY DORA SIGERSON. 








HERE’s a meadow full of sunshine, 
Ripe grasses lush and bigh; 

There’s a reaper in the roadway, 
And a lark hangs in the sky. 


Oh, the nest of love, inclosing 
Three little beaks that cry! 

The reaper’s in the meadow, 
And the lark sings in the sky. 


Here’s a mead all full of summer, 
And a tragedy goes by, 

With a knife among the grasses, 
And a song up in the sky! 





PRINCE KUNG. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT MAN IN CHINA. 








“ BY THE REV. GILBERT REID, A.M., 
OF THE MISSION AMONG THE HIGHER CLASSES IN CHINA. 


THE most important man ia the Chinese Empire, next 
to the E nperor, is Prince Kung. According to age and 
experience the Prince should be at the head of the Gov- 
ernment, while the young man who now sits on the 
throne, the son of a yonnger brother, might well hold 
some minor office, learning statesmanship from older 
men. These just comparisons of individual capacity do 
not prevail in an bereditary monarchy, and so the vet- 
eran Prince ranks below the you'hful sovereign. © 

None the less the will of the Prince goes further than 
that of any other man in the councils of State. The only 
one to reckon with is the Empress Dowager, who wes 
the third wife of an older brother who sat on the throne, 
and is also the sister of the present Emperor’s mother 
and the aunt of the E operor’s wife. This woman is a 
Tartar—in more senses than one. She it was who caused 
Prince Kung to go into retirement, some ten years ago, and 
again ordered him forth into public life during the early 





days of the war last year; she has herself retired from 
public functions, but is still the power behind the throne. 

Prince Kung was the man of power from 1860 to 1884. 
When the Emperor, his older brother, fled from Peking 
at the appearance of the English aud French soldiers, he 
remained behind to receive the enemy and arrange the 
terms of peace, His ability then as a young man of 
thirty was recognized on all sides, and to-day as a man 
of sixty-five he commands the respect of foreigners and 
the veneration of the Chinese. 

Prince Kung is properly a Prince, because the son of 
the Emperor, who died in 1850. From that time until 
1860, an older brother was on the throne. Since then 
two nephews have been on the throne. Tnus Prince 
Kung has beenclosely related to four successive sover- 
eigns, as sop. brother and uncle. 

When he tirst appeared on the scene of action in 1860 
he displayed a keenness, a courage and energy which 
saved the Empire from disruption and the dynasty from 
collapse. He adapted himself to the new conditions 
with remarkable facility for the representative of a con- 
servative people and a tottering Govirament. He dis- 
played a progressiveness superior to that of most of the 
pricces and mandarins, and was ably seconded by the 
energetic and keen-sighted Grand Secretary, Li Hung 
Chang. He was reviled by many asa follower of 
the foreigner; and probably it was his progressive 
tendencies, more than anything else, which caused the 
Empress Dowager to seek his retirement in 1884, at the 
close of the hostilities with France. 

Having retired into private life, be henceforth held 
aloof from all foreigners and from all meddling in public 
affairs. While others were responsible, it was not for him 
to speak, act, or in any way‘instruct. Whether glory or 
disaster came, it was none of his affair. 

A younger brother, the seventh prince, the father of the 
Emperor, came to the front, tho he never displayed any 
such ability as Prince Kung. On his death, a few years 
ago, the chief of the princes was Prince Ching. While 
always cordial, courteous and intelligent, he also lacked 
the courage, energy and experience of the older Prince 
Kung. Things moved along with no startling incidents, 
until the Japanese threw a bomb into thecamp. The 
existence of the dynasty was threatened. The advi-ers 
of the Emperor were floundering. Viceroy Li, the 
strongest of all, was without a friend. And so the Em- 
press Dowager, from her concealment behind the scenes, 
meditated and pondered, until she decided to advise the 
Emperor to summon Prince Kung again to the head. Tne 
word of the old lady was law, and Prince Kung again 
appears as head of all the ministers and mandarins. 

Oa his reappearance, with enfeebled health and with 
probably a degree of morbidness over the foolhardiness 
of others and the mess they had made, he hardly dis- 
played the courage and progressiveness of former years. 
He has been circumspect not only as to the country but 
as to his own interests and reputation. On the one side 
the Empress Dowager was in favor of peace at any 
price ; on the other the Emperor was in favor of war to 
the end, even if he himself died in the resistance. To 
this day I huve never been quite sure on which side 
Prince Kung stood. If he favored peace and the appoint- 
ment of Viceroy Li, he yet refrained ‘from conspicuous 
insistence on the ratification of the treaty, and so saved 
himself from the reviling which others received. He has 
sailed the storm well, with no disaster to himself or the 
dynasty. ; 

Prince Kung is by far the most intelligent man I have 
met in Peking. His equal would be Li Hung Chang, 
who lives at thetreaty port of Tientsin. Next to him of 
the high officials I would place Prince Ching and the up- 
right Imperial Tutor, Wung Tung-ho. He is more out- 
spoken, abrupt and direct, than most of the officials, and 
at the same time is courteous, respectful and cordial. He 
is not bound down by formalities, but is quick to see the 
first claims of business and the necessities of passing 
events. Whether he will at his age espouse the much- 
needei reforms is very doubtfn'. He realizes their im- 
portance, but knows the task to be one of many years 
and of stupendous difficulty. 

The attitude of Prince Kung toward the missionary 
question bas been commendably tolerantand just. Many 

of the natives have even spoken of him as a believer in 
the foreigner’s religion, owing to his promptness in deal- 
ing with the demands of foreign ministers in securing 
rights to the missionaries. He has seen the political 





necessities, and has yielded thereto. How far he ap- 
proves of the tenets and practices of Christianity I am 
unable to say positively ; but I would judge that he re- 
gards Christianity as good enough to be allowed, but not 
necessary enough to be accepted by himself or the coun- 
try. 

A few days since, in return for certain documents 
which I had prepared.and presented to him on problems 
of the hour, he invited me to an audience at the Foreign 
Office. While this indicated a personal friendliness, it 
showed also his interest in the missionary undertaking, 
as the audience was secured through no request of the 
United States Minister. The reception was most cordial, 
and the opportunity was given to explain not only the 
nature of my own work, but the general spirit of Chris- 
tiani'y in eeeking the welfare of the Government and 
the people. In asking me what was my business, a part 
of my reply was: ‘‘To preach the principles of Cbris- 
tianity, and also to practice them. All deeds of good to 
others are required by our religion, and so my own per- 
sonal duty.” Thus to preach and live Christianity is true 
missions. 

PEKING, CHINA. 


& 





THE ART OF BEING PROVINCIAL. 


AN OLD-TIME COUNTRY MANSION—A PLEA FOR 
PURITY. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





In the malignantly witty dialog prefacing Rousseau’s 
** Nouvelle Héloise,’ tbe author says : 

‘Quand on aspire a la qloire, tl faut se faire liread 

Paris; quand on veut étre utile, il faut se faire tire en 
province,” 
Which translated, with an American twirl, means that 
‘¢if one has a hankering after popularity, one must 
please New York ; but the test of literature is provincial 
taste.” The man of the world who faced Rousseau in 
the dialog spoke up with due urban self-importance. 
‘‘ Les provinciaux,” he said, *‘ vous le savez, ne lisent 
que sur notre parole ; il ne leur parvient que ce que nous 
leur envoyons.” As if—again I translate freely—as if a 
metropolitan should say: ‘‘Country folk, you know, 
read nothing that we have not recommended ; in fact, 
they look to us for a wink before they dare to sneeze.” 

But Rousseau himself had but a poor opinion of pro- 
vincial tas’e in letters. To him all country people were 
merely “‘honnétes gens”’ who read in the chimney corner 
for aimless amusement or pastime and without any com- 
prehension of the artistic or the philosophic elements of 
literature. ‘' Combien d'honnétes gens,” he cried, ‘‘ pas- 
sentleur vie, dans des campagnes éloignées, a cultiver le 
patrimoine de leurs péres, owils se regardent comme 
exilés par une fortune étroite!” ‘*How many good 
folk,” sighs the Boston critic, looking out over the vast 
country to the southward and westward, ‘‘in the wide 
wastes of the provincials, are hopping over the cloddy 
earth in bucolic darkness and longing for the glorious 
enlightenment of our street Jamps !” 

The bitter sage of Geneva was making one of his 
subtlest thrusts when he remarked that ‘‘/es livres qui 
tombent a Puris font la fortune des libraires de pro- 
vince”; but in our country the statement could notstand; 
still a few of us provincials know how to account for 
water running up hill in the literary channels. We have 
observed that our fellows who inbabit the open country 
‘se piquent de littérature” far more seriously than 
urban folk do; their books may be few, but they are of 
the best ; and it is your smart would-be cosmopolit in of 
the village and countryside, not the trne provincial, 
who is led by the nove and yanked hither and yon by 
urban infinences. Indeed, the well-heads of conserva- 
tism bubble fresh and sweet in rustic i-olation, where 
life’s duties never clash with is ueces-ities, and wh« re 
the days all have the distinction of being accounted 
worth living. 

When ove man thinks another provincial the reason 
for the thought lies, it is safe to guess, in the difference 
between the enob and the patriot. Examine carefully 
and you will discover that the assumption of cosmop?l- 
itan breadth is in fact but the outward denial of inward 
narrowness. We Arrericans have lately had a practical 
demonstration of this in the case of Mr. Paul Bourget, 
the French Academician, whose book on our country is 

- ore which if written by an American about France 
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would have been cl d, if cl d at all, with crude 
and worthless provincial scribbling done by an amateur 
for the joy of seeing himself in print. No person knows 
better, however, that your true blue provincial the ear- 
marks of an ass, particularly a literary ase. Paul Bour- 
get may be a cosmopolitan in France ; but in America he 
“was lost, a poor hourgeois tourist with his mouth open 
and his ears pricked up, measuring everything by a 
pocket standard borrowed from a vender of guide-booke. 
The provincial critic sympathizes with broad views ; he 
likes far horizons, and he is apt to be a hero worshiper in 
some degree ; but for mere academic assumption he has 
a bucolic contempt. 

Almost any person can realize the provincial beatitude 
and absoluteness of vision by a little experiment at no 
great cost. The main thing is to find a genuinely pro- 
vincial environment. An isolated old-time country 
mansion is the typical place; you may come upon one 
here and therein the mountain regions of the South. 
Somewhere in the back part of this house you will find 
a vast rootn, across between a kitchen and a library. 
The odor of savory viands and the must of book leather 
mingle in the air. Squat, wide, oak-mullioned windows 
let in a strong light between the smoke-blackened roof- 
beams and the white, sand-scoured ashen floor. An 
immense fireplace. sooty and cavernous, with stone jambs 
as rough as mountain cliffs, a charred wooden crane and 
a hearth of uveven flagstones, can be ecarcely taken in 
at one glance, and yet the whole thing (its ponderous 
mantel and the gun-rack above) strikes the eye as soon 
as you enter the room. 

A heavy breakfast table stands by the wall on one 
hand ; some rough, stout-legged, withe-bottomed chairs 
are scattered around, and a bookcase occupies a space 
between two windows. Three hundred volumes, leather- 
backed and rather of an unctuous look and touch, are 
mixed with half that number of cloth-bound books, 
recent and cheap outside and in. A ham hangs on one 
chimney jamb ; on the mantel clacks a grim-faced time- 
piece. and over against the bookcase stands a curious 
oak desk. 

You take possession of this kitchen-library-dining- 
room and understand that you are twenty miles from 
the nearest railway, that you get a mail once each week 
if it doesn’t rain, and not oftener, and that here you 
mean to live the rest of your life, and die in your ninety- 
seventh year without fail. Ten minutes later you have 
receded thousands of miles from the mad activities of 
fashion, fad, sham and log-rolling literary cliques. In 
an hour you have almost forgotten that to be a successful 
American author you must first be a British subject, and 
next make fun of America and Americans. Indeed, you 
are not mindful of what may be the current racket in the 
great artificial world, whose gudgeons are greased with 
advertising oil, and whose cranks are turned by the new 
motor called the ‘‘boom.” Here in this liberal, old-time 
room you breathe in not a single microbe of urban infec- 
tions, and you are not in danger of bursting a blood 
vessel screaming the praises of some alien newcomer, or 
of dying for sheer fear that some native-born American 
will become famous and it will not be you. 

In comes the housewife and swings a pot of bacon and 
beans on the crane, and sets some maize pones to bake 
in a little iron oven, with live coals on its lid, She has 
never heard of Tolstoi, nor the “‘Green Carnation,” nor 
the pie-belt man. I suppose it would surprise her some- 
what to learn that the way to become virtuous and so 
remain is to read about delightful folk who were always 
very bad. 

You see, it is almost impossible for your provincial to 
anderstand the high, civilizing and ennobling influence 
of vice. When some pure woman in New York reads 
‘‘Anna Karénina” with soulful delight and lays the book 
aside and feels like a brand snatched from the burning, 
and when the awfully bad womun of that same Gotham 
peruses the said novel and suddenly discovers that sui- 
cide is the proper thing, what wonder, indeed, that a 
well-fed provincial, taking his chances on corn-pones, 
bacon and beans, with a fair faith in the efficacy of clean 
literature and out-door exercise, ever lives through 
the void which ought to he filled by the realistic novels, 
the bread of life served hot from ovens of bakers who 
use none but rotten flour? 

But after taking breath, that period was so long, why 
not come quickly and suddenly to the point? If you are 
provincial you are pretty certain to be aware of a differ- 
ence between cleverness and truthfulness. This differ- 
ence makes your criticism seem narrow to the urban fel- 
low who sees life on a pavement between bigh walls. 
Your vision goes back to the blue hills of Pindar and the 
well-head of Ecclesiastes ; his flattens against the bill- 
boards of Ibsen. The street is contemporary ; the coun- 
try is, now and always and ever, the past, the present 
and the endless future, spiritually unchangeable, - Cities 
change with every pulsation of conventionalism ; to-day 
urban life is this, to-morrow it is that ; but a breeze from 
the hills and fields has the eternal perfume of lavender, 
thyme or mint or wild-fruit blooms. And to be a pro- 
vincial you have only to sit before that big fireplace, 
spread your feet wide, rub your happy legs, and care not 
a Continental cent who it is that has written the latest 
successful American novel by an Englishman who is 
coming over to lecture upon how he wrote it. 

CRAWFOF DSVILLE, IND. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


LANIER AND KEATS. 
THEIR LIKENESS AND THEIR DIFFERENCE. 








BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 





THERE is something in every man of letters which 
makes him close of kin to all others of his craft, both 
great and small, however divergent their tastes or 
their work. Tke subtle bond that unites those of the 
same poetic temperament is something which bears all 
strain of separation in point of time and space, some- 
thing of which those bound may be in ignorance, and 
yet which is apparent to the casual observer, who sees 
the spanning rainbow stretching high above leagues of 
valley, to rest its shining hands upon two far-distant 
mountain peaks. 

It is this unity of soul which brushes away years and 
lands and seas, and sets John Keats and Sidney Lanier 
side by side as twin spirits, and makes the silenced music 
of the earlier poet but the beginning of his brother’s 
song. Unlike all other, they are strongly, strangely like 
each other in some respects; a likeness which Lanier 
must have recognized by the unfailing instinct of sym- 
pathy. They are alike. yet individua) ; Lanier is no im- 
itation, he is original along the same lines; he may sink 
below or rise above ; he may fly more swiftly, more un- 
erringly ; but it isthe same summer-land that draws 
them both with changeless purpose. 

Similar circumstances may have had a hand in similar 
development ; to be as sensitive and fine-filered as these 
men were, and to be compelled to fight hand to hand 
through youth—first with life and then with death—pre- 
supposes an ordeal of mental suffering which men have 
always found is solaced and lulled to forgetfulness most 
quickly by Nature herself. This is half the secret of 
that intense love for the natural world which character- 
izes both poets. Alone with woods and fields they learn- 
ed that sympathetic observation which deepened into 
delicate and fanciful description. Imagination here is 
dethroned for less aspiring Fancy, altho the king came to 
his own in royal splendor when they found themselves 
fur a moment free from the thrall of Nature, who had 
bound them, as with a vow, to add nothing to the words 
of her book and to detract nothing therefrom. To be 
allowed to illuminate the margins with loving tracery 
was honor sufficient, even for men who knew themselves 
to be great, and who, with impartial eyes, had early read 
aloud their own titles tofame. Did not Lanier say, “I 
know, through the fiercest tests of life, that I am in soul 
and shall be in life and utterance, a great poet?” And 
Keats wrote in sad triumph, ‘‘I would rather fail than 
not be among the greatest.” 

This faithful transcription of beauties often overlooked, 
is almost enough to justify their words had we never 
received from them anything more. ‘‘ Endymion” has 
such revelations of nature in almost every line, that we 
lose sight of the myth itself, and would be content not to 
reach the end if we might linger on the way with this 
court-interpreter, whose only law of interpretation is : 


“ Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty ; that is all 
Ye know on earth and all ye need to know.” 


Did you notice, until Keats told you, how 


“ cold springs had run 
To warm their chilliest bubbles in the grass”? 
Could you have heard, unaided, ‘the little noiseless 
noise among the leaves”? Could you have seen, un- 
taught, ‘‘ the little river go, all in its mid-day gold and 
glimmering”? And yet you have seen it, heard it, 
knownit all a thousand times ! 

The ‘‘Hymns to the Marshes,” whose ‘‘ Sunrise” 
Lanier wrote as he lay dying, with only memory toguide 
his pen, and with the sunrise of the ‘‘ New Day” in an- 
other world for his inspiration, is full of the same 
strength of insight, and far beyond anything Keats ever 
did. Itisall of Keats, and more. There is a clinging to 
truth even in his most fanciful word-pictures that far ex- 
ceeds Keats’s axiom ; there is a high courage and a feel- 
ing of to-morrow and its demands of the world, that 
dwarfs to insignificance the man of lesser power. Hear 
Lanier cry, dragged to the very threshold of the grave: 
** How dark, how dark soever the race that must needs be run, 

Iam lit with the Sun.” 

But leave this, and turn back for a moment to the be- 
ginning of ‘‘ Sunrise” for this insight of which wespoke. 
You never knew a tree, you never loved a leaf, untilyou 
knew them and loved them through this seer, to whom 
Knowledge and Love were one. You might have thought 
that you felt it when you read of Keats’s 

“ green-robéd senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charméd by the earnest stars.” 
That was reverence; one feels more than that under the 
spell of the man who can write : 

“T have waked, I have come, my beloved! I might not abide. 

I have come ere the dawn, O beloved, my live-oaks, to hide 
In your gospeling glooms, to be 
Asa lover in Heaven.” 


It ismore than this when we hear him ask : 
““what logic of greeting lies 
Betwixt dear, over-beautiful trees and the rain of the eyes?” 
Keats has a pleasant word for “ light-hung leaves”; but 
he knew nothing of the leaves that 
“* gloss 


Allthe dull-tissued dark with your luminous darks that emboss 
-The vague blackness of night into pattern and plan”; 
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nor was he ever moved to say “the little green leaves 
would not let me alone in my sleep.” 

And yet Keats would have understood the leaves’ jn. 
sistence, as Lanier would have seen the stars through 
Keats’s ‘‘ charméd branches.” Measured against Lan ier’s 
earlier work, work which in point of time corresponds to 
that of the man who died at twenty-four, Keats, in Many 
respects, stands far ahead ; but had he lived to middle 
life, we cannot doubt that his accomplishment would 
have fallen short of that of Lanier. Keats’s work would 
always have been fine and delicate ; he had an esthete’s 
love for beauty ; Lanier had more, he bad a devotee’s 
passion for it ; he would always have been warmer, more 
enthusiastic, altho he could not have been more the 
artist in his appreciation than was Keats. Lanier had all 
the same delicate ability and great sweeps of horizon 
that his brother artist never knew. Lanier’s brush is ag 
fine, his touch as light as that of Keats, but he can do 
more ; he can give wide washes of color that put infinite 
sky into three strokes, 

It is only on this one side of their natures, this inter- 
pretative side, that the men bear comparison, near of kin 
as they are just here. There is one other striking like- 
ness, however, which must not be overlooked. When 
Keats’s critics called him ‘* over-languaged,” they had a 
dim sense of this power over words which distinguished 
him from others of his time, and they resented what they 
did not understand, Cut to the quick by the criticism, 
he was yet unwilling and unable to give up that which 
later critics have esteemed one of his choicest gifts, 
With him each word was an added stroke of the brush 
toward the completion of his tiny, fine-lined picture ; he 
could not omit one. Take, for example, this water-color, 
perfect in every smallest detail : 

* Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight, 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 
And taper fingers, catching at all things 
To bind them all about with tiny rings.” 

Lanier has the same; he sometimes uses word after 
word to express each varying shade of his thought. 
They are piled up in luxuriant profusion ; it is an embar- 
rassment of riches, and yet not one can be spared. Each 
adds a grace, a charm, a meaning that no other word 
could give. There is a real love for words as words with 
both poets. With Keats it is a sensuous pleasure, instinct- 
ive, inexplicable ; as with the knight in ‘“‘ Cargamon,” 

“ Like sweet new wine within the mouth, 
The small, soft words.” 
With Lanier it is the satisfied sense of the trained musi- 
cian, the same feeling which gives him his power of 
rhythm, his wonderful swinging word-arpeggios, his 
harmonies that make of a sentence a sounding chord. 

Contemporary criticism was bitterly unfair to Keats, 
and caused the poet much suffering ; but his later fame 
who shall decry? It is this same contemporary criticism 
of which Lanier writes : 

‘* What possible claim can it set up to respect—that crit- 

icism that crucified Jesus Christ, stoned Stephen, hooted 
Paul for a madman, tried Luther for a criminal, tortured 
Galileo, bound Columbus in chains, drove Dante into a hell 
of exile?” 
This criticism has not spared Lanier, altho it Fas been 
less severe; but the influence of his work is growing, 
and will grow ; and twenty-five years hence we shall see 
the silent Memnon of the world awaking at last under 
the touch of his own “ Sunrise.” 

GLEN RIDGE, N. J. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF PRESIDENT FINNEY. 








HIS REBUKES—THE MISSIONARY FEVER—MRS. 
FINNEY. 





BY MRS. G, S. BARNES. 


I SHALL not soon forget my first interview with Presi- 
dent Finney. He sent for me to come to his study to 
talk over my plans, having become interested in me, as 
indeed he did in all who came within the circle of his ac- 
quaintance, Seating himself directly in front of me he 
asked, abruptly : 

‘* What are you going to do with your education when 
you get it? Serve the Lord or the Devil ?” 

It was an oft-quoted saying of President Finney’s : 
‘There will be barrels of tears—homesick tears shed in 
Oberlin during the next fortnight; there are so many 
new students this term.” To find myself a victim to 
homesickness in longed-for Oberlin was to me a surprise 
and mortification, and I had been making a valiant fight 
against any outward signs of the same; but when this 
question, so unexpected and startling came, my fortitude 
gave way, and my response was a burst of “ distressful ’’ 
weeping. It may have been to divert me from my tears 
that he next asked me of my religious experience. I un- 
doubtedly had a religious experience, but in such a pres- 
ence there seemed nothing worth telling. Altogether 
the interview was quite unsatisfactory, and I felt sure he 
would never seek another. But I was mistaken ; he im- 


proved every opportunity to talk with me of my hopes 
and plans. At each interview he asked me the same 
question in exactly the same words: ‘‘ Let me see, how 
old are you?” 

When this bad occurred about a dozen times, I said 
one day : 

** President Finney, to-day is my birthday.” 
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“Ah, indeed,” he replied ; ‘‘let me see, how old are 
you ?” 

‘‘ Just sixteen,” I answered. 

“Oh, what a lie!” he exclaimed; ‘‘you are just 
twenty-three.” Which proved him not as forgetful as 
he had seemed. 

He took great interest in the students, especially in 
their spiritual welfare, and prayed unceasingly for them 
at the family altar and in the public service. Once, at 
morning service, he prayed as follows : (The galleries of 
the old First Church were always filled with students.) 

‘*Oh, Lord, bless these dear young people, and graut 
that a little good may soak into them ; for Thou knowest 
that many of them will never get any good in any other 
way !” 

Among the students was a light-headed, light-hearted 
young woman, who, it would seem, never had a serious 
thought. But one evening she listened to a returned 
missionary, who presented the needs of the heathen with 
such clearness and force that all were thrilled with sym- 
pathy, and rhe was so moved upon that she thought she 
ought to be a missionary. Like most other students 
with serious questions on their minds, she went to 
President Finney for counsel and said : ‘‘ 1 have decided 
that I ought to bea missionary. What do you think 
about it.” 

He looked at her im astonishment, and said: *‘ What! 
You been disappointed in love? Now don’t you. lie!” 
He thought nothing but some such calamity could put 
£0 serious a thought into her giddy head. 

A young lady, about to sail as a missionary, came seek- 
ing an interview with this father in Israel and his part- 
ing blessing. I had always thouzht of a missionary as 
one who “ goes about in a mortified bonnet with tracts 
in her pockets ”; but this lady wore an elegant dress, and 
lovely lace collar, which she had lately purchased with 
money furnished for her missionary outfit. 

With quick spiritual discerament he saw that she was 
wholly unfitied for the work she had chosen, and tried to 
impress upon her the need of a deeper preparation of 
heart. Apparently failing in this he at last said: ‘‘ You 

2tter give up going as a missionary. You will do more 
good at home washing dishes.” 

A friend said to me as I was starting for Oberlin: 
‘You won’t be in college six months before you will 
think you ought to be a missionary ; most of the serious- 
minded Oberlin students take that fever.” 

I found his wcrds true, but, warned by those two inter- 
viewe, I was careful not to tell my feelings to President 
Finney. 

Notwithstanding his abrupt, and sometimes cutting 
remarks, he was really one of the most kind and genial 
of men, as gentle and sympathetic as a child, especially 
in his family. He was quick to see through shams and 
efforts to show off, and unsparing in dealing with them, 

‘*T beg your pardon,” he said to a lady visitor whom 
he was escorting out to dinner; then noticing her long 
train that had caused him to step on her dress, he added, 
quickly : ‘*No I don’t, either.” 

He was simple in his tastes, indulging in neither tea 
nor coffee, and could seldom be persuaded to take any 
dessert except fruit. 

‘* People generally eat dessert because it tastes good, 
not because they need it,” he often said; ‘‘and that 
isn’t eating to the glory of God. I haven’t time to waste 
that way either.” 

He believed in eating plenty of good nourishing food, 
and taking the best possible care of one’s health and per- 
son. He was extremely neat in dress and habits ; but his 
assistant pastor, Dr. M——, was quite indifferent as to his 
persoval appearance, which seemed to trouble President 
Finney considerably. I have seen him step to the front 

of the platform, during service, and adjust Dr. Mi——’s 
coat collar, which was as apt to turn up as down, and 
otherwise straighten him up before allowing him to pro- 
ceed with the service. 

He had a commanding presence, and graceful gestures 
even in old age, and it hardly need be said was free 
from all mannerisme. His style was purely conversa- 
tional, Listening to the tones of his voice from another 
room, one could not tell whether he was praying, 
preaching or conversing. 

It pained him to see God’s children living below their 
privileges, and he gave those about him no rest till they 
sought a high plane of Christian living. His estimate of 
the value of the immortal soul exceeded that of any 
other person I ever knew. He would send for the girl 

in his kitchen, and labor and pray with her, with as lov- 
ing faithfulness as with the best student in the college. 
He saw the possible angel in all. 

With an intense nature, President Finney had also 
deep convictions. The positiveness of his nature as- 
serted itself against whatever he deemed false or errone- 
ous. The question of policy or expediency never entered 
into his estimatesor decisions, Yet with allhis positive. 
ness he was always free from any thing like bitterness of 
spirit. ; 

This little sketch would hardly be complete without a 
word concerning Mrs. Finney. There comes to mind a 
bright, cheery, motherly woman, with soft, dark hair 
and eyes, and fresh complexion ; earnest but witty in 
speech; wholly devoted to being a helpmeet for her 


aged husband. They rode and walked, read and wrote 
together, 
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Dickens says : ‘‘ There can be no disparity in marriage 
like unsuitability of mind and purpose.” Altho she was 
over thirty years his junior, there seemed to me no dis- 
parity between them, so closely were they united in life 
and heart, 

PSTOSKEY, MICH. 





SOME PRESENT PROBLEMS IN THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL POLITY. 


IS IT TOO PRIMITIVE?—CURRENT MODIFICATIONS— 
THE SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL D. 





THE approach of the National Triennial Council of the 
Congregational Churches is an event of direct interest to 
the several denominations of Christians having essen- 
tially the Congregational polity. The Council has an 
indirect but scarcely less interest to those of the Presby- 
terian and Episcopal types of organization. For some 
organization of the local church exists among them all ; 
and both they and we are in constant movement, either 
toward or away from the Congregational type. In these 
days of social readjustments, where every kind of Church 
is influenced by every other and also by social organiza- 
tions of every kind, the problems of any polity have not 
only a Christian but a public interest of the most far- 
reaching nature. 

My point of view aims to be that of sociology, and, 
taking that position, I would point to a few problems 
now coming up for solution, and as they may appear 
from a comparative view of the structure and forces of 
our social order regarded as society rather than from the 
purely historical point of observation which ecclesiology 
has generally taken, 

The first thing one notices from this point of view is 
the fact that the Congregationalists now find themselves 
compelled to meet a highly complex social life under an 
ecclesiastical polity that in political organization belongs 
toa much earlier and simpler civilization. For its type 
of pure independency must be sought in political soci- 
ety in the ancient city of the Mediterranean peoples of 
more than two thosand years ago, in the village com- 
mupity of early Europe and of India and Russia to-day. 
And its advance to the fellowship of Congregationalism 
is hardly more than the beginnings of those various forms 
of federation that in the political world preceded the de- 
velopment of the modern State. 

Now the fundamental question is, Can our present 
polity meet the demands of modern society with this 
simple, more primitive style of organization? If so, how 
shall it be done? Or is the claim of the more bighly or- 
ganized polities sound, that the independent and Congre- 
gational types must grow into the Presbyterian or Epis- 
copal? The Congregationalist may reply that social or- 
ganization in the Church does not necessarily, if we may 
judge by actual facts as we see them, follow the lines it 
takes in the State, or in education, or in the economic 
world. At least the movement is not coincident and 
simultaneous, so far as we have got at present. But 
Congregationalists of all types are practically struggling 
to adapt themselves to the new social order, and con- 
fessedly with great success. Certainly, their practical 
achievements command much respect for their ways of 
doing their work. That it may have been the order of 
the primitive churches constitut¢s no conclusive socio- 
logical reason why it sbould be the permanent order. 
This must be proven, rather than accepted as of course. 
But even this success is forcing the problem of its polity 
upon the churches. The very spontaneity of their life 
has brought about many changes in the internal working 
of the local church. It is silently changing its constitu- 
tion and principles. The Congregational church of re- 
cent type is quite unlike its former self, It is no lungera 
simple society, an undifferentiated body, except that its 
pastor and deacons were separated to certain official 
duties. It has become complex within itself. It is com- 
posed of a half-dozen or more associations, all more or 
less closely allicd to the church itself. Sunday-school, 
choir, missionary societies, and societies for young peo- 
ple, women, children and others, are now found in most 
of our churches. 

These associations within the church have most dis- 
similar relations to it. Their membership often reaches 
outside of the church itself and sometimes beyond its 
own congregation. Their officers often have duties as 
important, to say the least, influence as great and posi- 
tions as honorable as any of the older officers. Some of 
these organizations have a constitutional standing. 
Others are more or less formally recognized , while some 
came inentirely of their own motion. The church pre- 
scribes the rules and work of some of them, Others are 
not only practically independent of the church, but in 
reality the work of some outside body from which they 
not only derive their being, but get the most of their 
rules, methods and sometimes their dogmas. The theory 

that all power inheres in the single entire congregation 
is not the one that exists in practice. Some of the vari- 
ous internal associations are practically independent, self- 
controlled bodies. 

This new condition of things has some other most in- 
teresting phases for the student of Congregational Polity 
to consider. The instruction of a Congregational 
church of our times is practically no longer within the 
control of its pastor or of itself. The Sunday-school is 
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often independent of the church, and itsinstruction is far 
more under the influence of various outside parties who 
select its studies and supply the needed helps than of the 
pastor or church itself. That the work may thus be 
better done, does not change the fact nor its significance. 

This brings us to another great change, due to the 
effort to meet ths new social conditions. Purely inde- 
pendent churches and those, too, that have emphasized 
the principle of fellowship, have been compelled to find 
other forms than those supplied by ministerial associa- 
tions, councils and conferences. Societies for various 
missionary purposes, for social reforms, for mothers, for 
young men, then for young women, and now for boys, 
for girls and for young people together, and the like, have 
multiplied, either to introduce or to both introduce and 
serve the local organizations. Most of these have no di- 
rect and constitutional relation to the churches beyond 
whatever of attachment they happen to have within the 
local church or through it alone. There has been recently, 
however, in the case of foreign missions, a partial recog- 
nition of the State conferences of churches, One other 
society, at least, calls for a delegate from each church. 
But this is exceptional. 

Some singular developments in polity have come about 
from these growths, The early aim of the societies to 
serve the churches has sometimes developed the ambition 
to influence their teaching and practice. The original 
purpose to serve has sometimes grown into the desire to 
exploit the church for the credit of thesociety. This ten- 
dency to stronger influence bas sometimes grown into an 
actual purpose to control their doctrines or the range of 
their instructions, The societies have at times practi- 
cally said to the churches, Your society of women must 
confine its work to our particular miss‘on field, or you 
cannot enjoy the fellowship of the churches in societies 
that do conform to our plan. Your society of young 
people will be shut out of the fellowship of similar socie- 
tiesin other churches if they venture to adopt a less rigid 
form of admission than we have prescribed. You are as 
free as ever to form your society in yourown way. We 
do not restrict your liberty there. But we have defined 
what we think such a body as our own should be, and 
you cannot be in the fellowship of good standing with us 
until you conform to our rules. This declaration may or 
may not keep within the letter of ecclesiastical law, but 
in spirit it certainly is a departure from that old Congre- 
gationalism that allowed each church to regulate its own 
internal order within Congregational limits, and imposed 
no conditions of fellowship. The modern trust is hardly 
more effectual in forcing small concerns to come into its 
control than some of our societies are in bringing about 
those changes and affiliations that are steadily making 
over our ecclesiastical polity. The method of the two is 
of essentially the eame nature, and the results are much 
alike. 

Space does not permit me to speak at length of the 
growth of collectivism as the chief working method of 
gur churches, by which I mean the chief dependence for 
church work upon the use of collections of individuals, 
leaving relatively undeveloped the resources of the home 
and the neighborhood. Tothe sociological observer, who 
keeps in mind the primary principle that calls for the 
proportionate distribution of energy in the social body so 
that each social organ receives its share of attention and 
use, the subject seems important almost beyond estima- 
tion. Its comparative neglect in almost all polities is 
hardly less than ominous of peril to both Church and 
Family. 

I must, however, allude to the problem afforded by an 
old method of the admission of members by what is 
called a covenant, to which certain specified duties are 
often attached, such as family worship, daily prayer, 
church attendance and support, total abstinence and the 
like, The same practice is secured in the pledge of one 
our societies. 

The point needing attention here is whether or not 
this form of the tie that binds the individual to the 
Church is sound in religious polity. I pass by the ques- 
tion of its scriptural basis in the New Testament, where, 
curiously enough, for the theory of this legal form, the 
technical term covenant seems to be confined to those 
writers and writings that deal directly with the Jews or 
with the Judaistic mind. I raise the question of polity. 

In the Family and the State we reject as unsound and 
dangerous the theory that looks at the covenant or con- 
tract as of the nature of a commercial bargain, an agree- 
ment such that the duties it brings are bounded by the 
language of the agreement itself and the continued assent 
of the parties to it. The organic conception of the State 
has now so far won its way that the status or relation 

created by the formative agreement, and not the terms 

of the contract itself, determine the duties. The real 
question in regard to the obligations of Family and State 
is, Have the relations of membersbip and citizenship 
been created? If so, we must look to the relationship 
and not to the act that formed it for the interpretation of 
the duties and privileges growing out of it. The removal 
of the citizen’s oath of allegiance may be a wise meas- 
use in a time when disloyalty is rife and constitutional ob- 
ligations are denied their claims. So, possibly, in a com- 


munity of low domestic morals, an occasional renewal of 
the marriage vow may be a salutary step with some, tho 
few would care to risk the deteriorating effect of it. But 
sound political science and a high regard for the family in 
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intelligent circles would be slow to hold people to 
their civic and domestic duties by carefully constructed 
oaths of allegiance and specificially defined marriage 
contracts with regular or frequent resort to repetition 
and reconsecration. 

The world of social science has passed that stage of 
development. That the Christian Church, with its na- 
tive freedom from Jewish legalism, with its definition of 
duties and specification of obligations, with the growing 
sense of its organic nature, still haggles over covenants 
and pledges, demands serious attention. For how shall 
she teach the principles of a true citizenship while her 
own pglities are cumbered with the rubbish of the school 
of political science? Can she deny the soundness of the 
contract theory of society and yet practice it herself ? 

But enough has been said to point to the field and its 
urgent need of attention. I will only add, what the 
careful reader will not have failed to note without the 
caution, that what has been said is not uttered in con- 
troversy, or even in support of one or another theory of 
solution. These remarkable changes may all be in the 
right direction; they may point to a new Congregution- 
aliem of one or two kinds, We may leave things to take 
care of themselves, abandoning all our efforts to adjust 
them to our old system ; or we may seek to bring them 
within the general lines of the polity of the past. Possi- 
bly the Society of Christian Endeavor may contribute its 
remarkable system of organization to the local church 
itself. All our present societies and work within the 
local church may, accordingly, be distributed among sev- 
eral co-ordinate departments, all having equal constitu- 
tional standing in the Church, and all equally the ex- 
pression of its powers, its thought and its life, and all 
looking equally tothe Church for their authority and 
rules. Or, once more, it may prove impossible to escape 
the drift toward the more highly organized polities in 
the complex and intricate social life that surrounds us 
and presses upon us, 

The coming National Council can hardly take up a 
more urgent and practical question than the general one 
pointed out in this article. One phase or another of it 
continually comes up. It would seem time to enter upon 
the entire subject with the resources of social science as 
well as those of ecclesiology ; for the polity of the Church 
is as much within the great field of social ecience as pol- 
itics itself. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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BULGARIAN FOLKLORE. 


BY MARY L. LONG, 





ORIGIN OF THE TORTOISE. 

LonG ago the tortoise was a young bride. 

She always wore a veil, and served her father ir-law 
and her mother-in-law. 

One day as she was making bread, she upset the tray- 
ful of dough before her father-in-law and mother-in-law. 

The poor bride was so much ashamed that she could 
not raise her eyes, but dropped the water jug and threw 
herself down on top of it. She then covered herself with 
the bread tray and prayed God to turn her into some 
kind of reptile. God changed her to a tortoise. The 
jug and the tray formed a double shell, and she began to 
crawl. 

She crawled out of the house away into the woods. 
Even to this day, as soon as she sees any one she draws 
her head into her shell and does not utter a sound till 
they get past. 

She does this because she is ashamed. 

Nortes.—In the olden time the bride wore her veil nine 
months, or until she had given birth to her first child ; 
during this time she never spoke to her father-in-law or 
mother-in-law. (See ‘‘ Bulgarian National Customs,” G. 
C. Rakoffski.) 

The peasants mix up their bread in a long wooden tray 
or trough. This tray also serves them as a washing tub, 
I have seen this useful article used as a cradle for the 
baby when not needed otherwise. 

THE ORIGIN OF HEALING HERBS. 

Once upon a time, when Dado Gospod made the 
human body of clay, he left it overnight to dry. He in- 
tended, in the morning, to breathe breath into it. Dur- 
ing the night the Devil came along with a stick and 
punched the body full of holes, like a sieve. In the 
morning Dado Gospod came and saw the body all full 
of holes. ‘‘ Humph!” said he, “‘ the Devil has been do- 
ing this to force me to make another body. Now just 
see what I am going to do.” With that he began to 
gather the grass which grew near him. He gathered the 
grass and herbs from this side and from that, and stuffed 
in theholes. He gathered and stopped up the holes till 
at last he stopped them all up. He then smeared them 
all over with clay and smoothed the body over. 

After this he breathed the soul into the man, and the 
man began to live. Then said Dado Gospod to him: 
** Whenever any part of your body pains you, gather 
these herbs and heal yourself; these you must driok, 
with these you must bathe yourself, smoke yourself, and 
with these bind up your wounds.” 

The first man knew all about these herbs ; his sons also 
knew them, his grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 
After that, however, little by little, man began to forget 
them, 
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The healing herbs are many ; but man does not know 
them. Hence the proverb: There is healing for a far- 
thing, for him who knows it. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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WILLIAM STRONG. 
THE CHARACTER OF THE GREAT JURIST—A MAN ANDA 
CHRISTIAN. 





BY TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D. 


Mr. JUSTICE STRONG began life with a splendid inherit- 
ance of the best New England qualities. With him both 
patriotism and piety were innate. His grandfather was 
a@ commissary general in the Revolutionary Army ; his 
father one of the most learned and godly of the Congre- 
gational ministers of his day. From very early life he 
learned theluxury of dependence upon himself, and ac- 
quired those habits of industry and economy that con- 
tributed so largely to make his career in the highest de- 
greesuccessful and useful. 

Graduated from Yale with honors at twenty, he enter- 
ed at once on the study of law, meantime teaching for 
his support, as he had done at college. In his twenty- 
fifth year he was admitted to the bar in Philadelphia, 
and at once opened a law office at Reading. The town 
was settled by Germans, and he found that a knowledge 
of their language was essential to his work. That 
knowledge he at once acquired with the thoroughness 
that marked all hislabors. He promptly took rank not 
only as a good lawyer, but as a public-spirited citizen 
and an active Christian. He filled many positions of 
trust in the city, and so won the confidence of the com- 
munity that in 1846, and again in 1848, he was elected to 
Congress with substantial unanimity, both elections cost- 
ing bim but fifty dollars, which was expended for print- 
ing and postage. Declining further service in Congress, 
he was, seven years later, elected to the Supreme Bench of 
Pennsylvania for a term of fifteen years. He served 
eleven years, winning national fame by the learning and 
wisdom of his decisions, and resigning in 1868 to resume 
the practice of his profession at Philadelphia. But this 
he was allowed to continue only two years when Presi- 
dent Grant appointed him to the Supreme Bench of the 
United States. He wrote to the President : 

** You have done me great honor. A seaton the Supreme 

Bench would satisfy all my ambition, except the ambition 
to discharge its duties well.” 
This ambition was fully realized. Justice Strong had a 
large and influential part in settling the grave constitu- 
tional questions that grew out of the Civil War. He 
served on the Electoral Commission of 1877, and even in 
those days of heated partisan passions, the purity of his 
motives was never questioned. In 1880 he resigned 
under the provisions of the Revised Statutez,the one pub- 
lic act of his life that has been severely censured. But 
he acted from the highest conscientious motives. Altho 
then in perfect health, he was seventy-two years old, 
and he believed that his best work had been done. This 
was an error of judgment, the event proving that he 
could have served in his great place yet many years with 
unimpaired powers. But he had another motive. The 
usefulness of the Bench had been seriously lessened by 
Justices remaining on it long after they were incapaci- 
tated for work, and Justice Strong hoped to establish a 
precedent that would avert such disasters. In resigning 
his place, as in all else that he did, he acted from the 
highest principles of honor and patriotism. 

During all these active years, nearly half a century, 
Justice Strong had been on terms of intimacy and confi- 
dence with the greatest men in American public life. 
Again and again President Lincoln sent for him to take 
his advice, as did President Grant ; and since his retire- 
ment from the bench every President has availed himself 
of his wisdom and experience. The judges and public 
men of Europe hastened to do him honor, for his fame as 
a jurist was world-wide. His last seventeen years of 
private life have been crowded with various and fruitful 
labors, aud crowned with the love and reverence of de- 
voted kindred and of a multitude of friends. 

But great as was Justice Strong’s career, his character 
was far greater. Each year of intimate acquaintance 
with bim has deepened the conviction that he came as 
near as human nature allows to being a perfect man. 
Almost faultlessly handsome in face, figure and bearing, 
with mind as alert and versatile as it was robust and 
well-trained, with moral standards of the highest order, 
and to which his own life was unflinchingly held, he 
crowned all with a simple, humble, reverent piety that 
was the dominant force of his whole life. 

Circumstances carried him into the Presbyterian 
Church, which he loved and served devotedly. But he 
never lost his affection for his father’s denomination. 
He was for many years a corporate member of the 
Awerican Board, and tothe last he loved its work dearly 
and maintained an intimate knowledge of all its enter- 
prises. His sympathies were with the New School Pres- 
byterian Church, and Albert Barnes was his ideal minis- 
ter. He advocated very earnestly the revision of the 
Westminster Confession ; was a member of the commit- 
tee of the Presbytery of Washington City that had this 
matter in charge ; and when the General Assembly’s 
Committee of Twenty-five was appointed at Saratoga he 
was the first member of it to be chosen, and the only 

member that received the unanimous vote of the ap- 
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pointing committee of one from each synod in the 
Church. He deeply deplored the current strife in the 
Presbyterian denomination ; longed for peace ; and, with 
profound faith in and loyalty to the Holy Scriptures, 
stood for freedom of scholarship within the Church. 

His spirit was markedly evangelistic and aggressive, 
He believed in revivals of religion. During Mr. Moody’s 
notable month in Washington, in the winter of 1893-94, 
no one was more interested and more earnest in practi- 
cal aid than Justice Strong ; and his joy when the work 
was carried forward in his own church, and many con- 
fessiops of Christ followed, was beautiful to witness, 
He believed that the Church is not reaching the people 
as it ought, and that the present ministry should be 
supplemented with men of a more practical and less 
costly education, who would be more in touch witb the 
multitudes of the unevangelized. Hence he was an ear- 
nest supporter of the Central Union Mission at the Capi- 
tal; and when General Booth was there, last winter, 
Justice Strong presided at his great meeting, and intro- 
duced him with warm commendation of the work of 
the Salvation Army. Similarly be loved the American 
Tract Society and the American Sunday-School 
Union, of both which he was long President. Indeed, 
every movement for the extension of Christ’s kingdom 
commanded his sympathy and practical support. 

But such sympathy and support were notso general as 
to be diffusive, and overlook the work that lay nearest 
home. He was the first to realize that the new north- 
west section of Washington must have churches, and he 
was the father, as he continued to the last the most gen- 
erous benefactor, of the Church of the Covenant. His 
love for it was touchirgly beautiful. He was never too 
busy to share its pastor's burdens. Tho reverenced by 
all as its founder, he ‘‘ desired to be regarded as one of its 
humblest members.” Tho every word that he uttered at 
its prayer-meetings was listened to with eager interest, 
he was reluctant to speak lest any should think he ‘‘ was 
thrusting himself forward.” What rich experiences, 
what tender love to the Savior, what childlike faith, 
what insight into the Scriptures, his remarks, and esye- 
cially his prayers, at. our Thursday evening services, 
always disclosed! And what a devout worshiper he was 
in church on the Lord’s Day! The young and the igro- 
rant might be critical, but he never was. Only let the 
preaching be scriptural and spiritual and searching, ard 
he was sure to come forward at the close, with moister e:l 
eyes and a warm hand-grasp, tosay : ‘‘ I thank you: this 
has done me good, and I feel sure it will do others goo?.” 
And when any came before the session to confess Chris’. 
how his joy shone in his face! How tenderly he would 
counsel them, with special emphasis on ‘loving their 
Savior.” His words and manner on such occasions abide 
with us as a benediction. 

The aspect of Jus‘ice Strong’s religious life that should 
be most fruitful is its demonstration that public service 
is not inconsistent with the most devout piety and the 
most indefatigable Christian activity. Many of our pub- 
lic men who are professed Christians and who do nothing 
to dishonor their profession, still do nothing to adorn it 
in the way of active service. Some are politically timid ; 
some plead the burdens of their positions ; some yield to 
worldliness ; some allow the flatteries of high place to 
deaden their zeal for God. No man can be more exposed 
to these temptations than was Justice S rong ; but they 
never mastered him. He had time to be godly. He was 
never too overworked to be at church twice on Sunday, 
at every midweek service, at every official meeting 
where he was due, to teach a class in Sunday-school, to 
encourage a struggling mission by his presence and aid. 
Nor did he seek conspicuous work. Tho for many years 
easily the first layman in the Presbyterian Church, yet 
he was always ready for the humblest or most distasteful 
service that his denomination, his presbytery, his session, 
or his pastor might ask at his hands. 

A lawyer who lifted his profession above all littleness, 
an incorruptible judge, a public officer without taint of 
dishonesty or dishonor, a patriot above self-seeking, a 


profound scholar without display of learning, a true 


friend ; modest but dignified ; charitable in judgment, 
yet with no compromises with evil; prudent and eco- 
nomical, but open-handedly generous ; a humble, devout, 
consistent Christian, whose love for Christ was his mas- 
ter passion: such was William Strong. ‘ The memory 
of the just is blessed.” 

WasHINGTON, D. C. 
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A DIVIDED PROPRIETORSHIP. 
MY LAND AND BIRD-LAND. 











BY FRANK H. SWEET. 





THE other day I bought a piece of land, and with tbe 
deed in my pocket I walked out to take a view of my 
new possession. Thus far I had only been able to put 
my foot upon the ground by the courtesy of others ; but 
now I was upon my own land, and could do as I pleased, 
and there was no one to say me nay. : 

A sma'l brook ran across the lot. and upon its banks 
were stately oaks, and symmetrical maples, and low- 
growing shrubs and bushes,and here and there were 
irregular masses of white daisies and gorgeous lilies. I 
viewed them with much satisfaction. They were mine; 
and the thought made the lapping of the water more 
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musical, and the shade of the trees more cool and 
ing. 

I sat down under one of the trees, and was almost in- 
stantly challenged by a pair of robins who had taken 
possession of a lower branch. I looked at them indul- 
gently. They did not understand my new relation to 
the land, and, besides, they were desirable tenants. But 
instead of appreciating my position they redoubled their 
expostulations and entreaties; and at last it slowly 
dawned on me that it was not they but I who intruded. 
So I rose and walked on to the next tree. But the little 
jncident set methinking. — 

Once moreI sat down upon my land and gazed up 
among tue branches of one of my trees; just above my 
head was the rough, cabin-like nest of a robin, and half- 
way out the branch was its counterpart. I looked at 
them with the interest which a new proprietor feels in his 
tenants. Then my gaze wandered to the small, pensile 
nest of ahanging bird which swayed to and fro at the 
extreme tip of one of the branches ; and from that, far 
up into the tree, to the longer, more elaborate abode of 
his distinguished cousin, the Baltimore oriole. And 
half concealed among the leaves I could see still another 
nest ; but I was not sure aboutits identity. It might be 
the home of a wood thrush, ora blue jay, or even a 
scarlet tanager. 

And all of the birds seemed to be at home, engaged in 
around of visiting, or intent on their domestic affairs, 
The tree was melodious with their singing and scolding 
and gossiping and low, cooing chirps of endearment. 
Mistress Oriole was perched on a twig near her humble 
cousins, and both matrons were earnestly demonstrating 
their views of some topic of absobing interest—possibly 
the proper bringing up of babies. Mr. Vireo was singing 
to himself in a slow, meditative way, and evidently to his 
own complete satisfaction. Far up among the branches 
a wood thrush was pouring forth his soul in an ecstasy 
of emotion. Other birds were visiting and cajoling and 
scolding ; and among them the good-natured, officious 
robins were hopping and scrambling, and trying to as- 
sume a general oversight of the affairs of the tree. 

I watched them curiously, but seemed to have no part 
in the busy scene. Sometimes a bird would glance at me 
sharply, and chirp some note of inquiry or impatience to 
aneighbor. Once, a robin flew down to a bush a few 
feet away and plainly asked me my business. After 
waiting in vain for a reply he scolded me roundly, and 
then flew back to the tree and was joined by a group of 
expostulating neighbors. 

By this time I had lost my sense of importance. I 
might own the land, but most assuredly none of my 
tenants recognized the fact. They had been in posses- 
sion long befor: my deed was made; and did not a home- 
steader’s right come first ? 

As this truth came home to me I bowed in acquies- 
cence and left the tree. Possibly I was impatient, and 
trampled the grass more than was necessary ; at any 
rate, when a sparrow flew from my path witha chirp of 
remonstrance I turned aside, rebuked, and after that 
walked quietly along the brook. 

Under the banks were deep, shadowy pools, and I 
could see speckled trout flash from one point to another. 
I wondered if they would ever know of their landlord’s 
existence and his rights, or if their world and that of the 
birds could ever be made to touch mine at any point? 

A butterfly brushed my face, and sailed away to join 
others that were hovering among the flowers; a bee 
hummed past, laden with honey for his forest home ; 
crickets and grasshoppers and beetles, and tiny star- 
nosed moles, scurried among the grass; and none of 
them made me obeisance. I wondered if the lilies and 
buttercups and daisies moved in little worlds of their 
own, and were likewise oblivious of my presence. But 
the sun came down warm and filled me with gladness ; 
the whispers of the trees were in my ears, and thesongs 
of the birds in my heart; the winds touched my face 
caressingly, and the flowers sent up rich, delicate odors 
—and I was content. My land was a goodly land, and 
it was large enough for us all. Only, my tenants must 
not remain strangers. As the years went by I would 
make myself a neighbor rather than a landlord, and the 
birds and the brooks and the flowers should share with 
me the secrets of the little worlds in which they moved. 

Pgace Dag, R. I. 
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‘THE AMERICAN AND NATIVE CHURCHES—THE NEW 
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CHINESE. 











BY ROBERT STUART MACARTHUR, D.D., 
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Ir is not the purpose of this article to discuss the per- 


plexing questions connected with the Hawaiian Republic, 
neither is it proposed to answer the criticisms made upon 
the missionaries. Answers may, indeed, be given indi- 
rectly to these criticisms because of facts which may be 
narrated. It is not unknown that criticisms upon min- 
isters and Christian enterprises are heard much nearer 
New York than is Honolulu. So long as there are men 
Opposed to the progress of evangelistic truths there will 
be criticisms on the propagators of such truths ; and it 
18 Rot surprising that some critics are found among the" 
varied populations of the Hawaiian Islands. 
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A recent Sunday was a busy day in Honolulu for thi 
writer. At ten o'clock in the morning, under the efficient 
guidance of the Rev. O, P. Emerson, Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Board of the Hawaiian Evangelical Associ- 
ation, the work of the day began. Mr. Emerson is ency- 
clopedical in his knowledge of all that pertains to the 
missionary history of these Islands. His familiarity 
with the Hawaiian language and his long connection 
with religious work on the Islands, especially fit him 
for giving the information which a stranger ought 
to receive. 

The first visit was made to the Kawaiahao Church 
Sunday-school. Perhaps there is no spot in any 
of these Islands more interesting to the student 
of missionary work than this old church and its im- 
mediate vicinity. The church is spacious, and when 
the work of renovation now in progress is com- 
pleted it will be admirably adapted to its various pur- 
poses. The building is of coral stone hewn from the 
formations in the neighborhood. The buildings were 
erected in 1839, the same year in which the Hawaiian 
Bible was printed. The erection of this church and the 
printing of this Bible were the beginning of a new era 
in the history of the work. The native Hawaiians la- 
bored earnestly in quarrying the stone and in carrying it 
to the appointed place. Interesting reminiscences are 
given, by the Rev. Sereno E. Bishop, of the manner in 
which the corner stone was put intoits place, the natives 
and their chiefs assisting the missionaries in their work. 
Extensive repairs have recently been found necessary, as 
the timbers in the building were found to be worm- 
eaten ; these repairs are now in progress and will soon 
be completed. The honored Dr. Judd as:isted in the 
erection of thischurch. Drs. Bingham, Armstrong and 
Clarké were among its successive pastors; its present 
pastor is Dr. Parker, who is spoken of as the Robertson 
of the Hawaiian pulpit. He is the son of a missionary 
to these Islands. The Hon. W. R. Castle, the re- 
cently appointed Minister to Washington, is superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school. He was just assuming 
his duties for the morning as we arrived. The politi- 
cal opposition made to Mr. Castle, whether at Washing- 
ton or in Honolulu, is peculiarly puerile. It is quite 
conceivable that Mr. Castle, as a private citizen in Hono- 
lulu, may have spoken somewhat more frankly of the Ad- 
ministration in Washington than is agreeable to those in 
authority, and more frankly than Mr, Castle would be 
likely to speak were he in Washington as an official of 
the Hawaiian Republic. Mr. Castle hasa wide acquaint- 
ance with public men and an intimate knowledge of 
public affairs in Washington. He seems to be especially 
well qualified for this important post. It is a pity that 
differences of opinion should arise at Honolulu, growing 
out of personal ambitions ani predilections. It would be 
easy to name many men in Honolulu well fitted for pub- 
lic positions, but each one of whom would be at Washing- 
ten persona non grata, lt certainly is interesting to 
meet as the Sunday-school superintendent at this historic 
spot in Honolulu, the recently appoiated Minister to 
Washington. Prof. W. D. Alexander, the head of the 
Government Survey and a historian of the Islands, is a 
teacher of a class of boys in this school. Miss Green, 
daughter of a missionary, is another of the teachers. 
Sheis giving allher time to work on behalf of the native 
Hawaiians. The Rev. Sereno E. Bishop, editor of The 
Friend and correspondent of THE INDEPENDENT and of 
the Associated Press, was met among the workers in 
this school. His recent articles in THE INDEPENDENT 
gave evidence of careful preparation and are influential 
in disseminating correct opinions regarding mission- 
aries and their work in the Hawaiian Islands. He is the 
son of a missionary. It thus comes to pass that the 
early missionary fathers and mothers are perpetuating 
their good work through the instrumentality of their 
noble sons and daughters. Mr. G. P. Castle, brother of 
the Hon. W. R, Castle, both being sons of a missionary, 
one a merchant and the other a lawyer, is also a worker 
in this field. An introduction was given to the Rev. J. 
Kauhane, who is a veteran legislator and at the same 
time a pastor; and also to the wife of the Rev. J. K. 
Josepa, whose husband bravely stood with Kauhane 
against all forms of corruption in high places. Both of 
them vigorously opposed in the Legislature the Na- 
tional Lottery bill inthe years of 1892 and 1893, In front 
of this old and historic church is the mausoleum of King 
Lunalilo, the last of the Kamehamehas. He reigned but 
one year, from January, 1873, to February, 1874. He did 
not assume the name of the Kamehamehas, altho be- 
longing to their line. His name is mentioned with honor 
in many connections in recent Hawaiian history. Imme- 
diately in the rear of the church we saw the modest rest- 
ing places of such missionary fathers as Armstrong, 
Castle, Cooke and others, as well as many of the mis- 
sionary mothers whose names are held in tender remem- 
brance. This church is really the heart of the mission- 
ary work in these Islands ; and no lover of Christ and his 
Church can look upon it without emotions of tenderness 
and gratitude. 

We hastened to the Chinese Sunday-school in another 
part of the city. This mission work was founded by 
Father Damon, in 1880; it is now in charge of his son, 
Mr. F. W. Damon, whose brother, the Hon. S. M. Da- 
mon, is Minister of Finance. Father Damon was for 

many years chaplain of the work among seamen; he 
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was the founder and publisherof The Friend, a religious 

monthly, 

In this Chinese Sunday-school we met Mr. Goo Kim, 

Chinese Commissioner. He is a man whose history is 

interesting and inspiring. He was once a coolie laborer ; 

now he is a leading Chinese merchant and married to a 

native ; they have a large family of promising children. 

Once he was employed by an American ; since then he 

has been able in many kindly ways to assist his former 
and unfortunate employer. In this school we saw many 
children who were Chinese and Hawaiian. The native 
Hawaiian women frequently marry the Chinese ; and it 
is said that they prefer them as husbands to the men of 
their own race. Chinese husbands are more industrious, 
and so are more able to support their wives and to bring 
up their children with some degree of comfort. The 
Chinese and Japanese are crowding the native Hawaiians 
to the wall. These foreigners are filling the lower posi- 

tions once filled by natives, and they are also managing 

all forms of business which were once almost exclusively 
in the hands of the Hawaiians. The children of Chinese 
fathers and Hawaiian mothers are fine specimens of a 

a new racial development. God has doubtless great pur- 
poses to be accomplished by this commingling of these 
nationalities. It is interesting to see how the missionary 
field has here so greatly expanded. The original work- 
ers Came to win to Christianity and civilization the native 

Hawaiians ; but the providence of God has sent to these 

Islands within the past decade thousands of Japanese 
and Chinese, and now missionary work has become 

enlarged so as to include in its beneficent scope Chinese, 
Japanese and Portuguese, together with the native 
Hawaiians. In this school we met two daughters of 
missionaries actively engaged as teachers. Nothing can 
be more unjust than the sneers occasionally heard against 
the families of missionaries. Here are godly members 
of these families earnestly engaged in business and de- 
votedly laboring for the social and spiritual welfare of the 
children of the natives, for whose fathers their fathers 
labored as missionaries. The services of these children 
are a labor of love, and the blessing of God and the 
benediction of the present generation of Hawaiians rest 
upon their efforts. This Chinese mission has a Y. M. C, 
A. organization-and hall. It is believed to be the first 
Chinese Y. M. C. A. in the world. Mr. Damon gives the 
results of his cultivated mind and his consecrated heart 
to the work. 

We next passed on to the Japanese Mission, which 
was founded in 1888. It meets in the Lyceum, a building 
generously given free of cost to the work by the Water- 
house family. This family now consists of wealthy busi- 
nes3 men closely connected by marriage with the early 
missions and missionaries. Here is another instance in 
which the families of missionaries are using their wealth 
to carry on the work to which their fathers gave their 
lives. At this mission we met the Rev. Jiro Okobe, who 
is the energetic and successful associate pastor of the 
mission. He labors with the Rev. and Mrs, O. H. Gulick, 
who until lately were engaged in missionary work in 
Japan, and who have now taken charge of this mission 
in Honolulu. The Gulick name is greatly honored in 
many missionary fields, Miss Castle, sister of the Hon. 
W. R. Castle, is one uf the leaders of this most useful 
work. 

We now pressed our way to the Kaumakapili Native 
Church, and on the way we passed the Queen Emma 
Hall where Mrs. Coleman, another of the Castle family, 
associated with a few other ladies, recently started a 
Kindergarten school for Japanese, native and white 
children. The corner where this hall is located is one 
of much historic interest in connection with regal and 
social life in Honolulu. The Kaumakapili Church was 
built by the missionary, the Re¥. Lowell Smith, and for 
a numberof years he wasits pastor. This church occu- 
pies a prominent position in the city because of its his- 
tory, its architectural appearance and its excellent pres- 
ent work. Mrs. B. F. Dillingham, whose husband is 
widely known in business relations here, is the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-schoo]. We met here the pastor 
of thechurch, the Rev. J.J. Waiamau. He is chaplain 
of the Lower House, which is now in session. He has 
shown himself to be a remarkably brave man, When 
threatened at onetime that if he declared himself in 
favor of the new Government he would be instantly 
shot, he instantly declared himself in favor of the new 
Government and challenged his foes to do their worst. 
He is devotedly loyal to the Republic, and has frequent- 
ly declared himself to be from head to foot an American 
inall his sympathies. Here the visitor made a short ad- 
dress, the Rev. O. P. Emerson acting as interpreter. 
This church is an excellent structure; it was built in 
the days of Kalakaua. It stands closely con- 
nected with the discourteous domination which was 
so often exercised by that king. It was not an uncom- 
mon thing for him to go into the church in the middle 
of the service, ascend the pulpit and harangue the con- 
gregation, the pastor being compelled to stand aside. 
Pastor Waiamau even still speaks with much feeling of 
the memory of the humiliations which marked the days 
of regal bondage. He said once in public: “I used to 
think that I could do no greater thing than to go to the 
palace and standin the presence of the king as an ad- 
mirer ; but I am now delivered from that humiliation, 
I no longer follow the king’s lead.” These brave words 
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he spoke before the king’s death. He is a man greatly 
honored both by his Hawaiian countrymen and by the 
white people of all nationalities of Honolulu. Dr. and 
Mrs. White, and Mrs. O. H. Gulick are teachers in this 
school. Beautiful was the sight of the boys and girls 
and men and women assembled on this occasion. It is 
almost impossible to realize that a few years ago the 
fathers and mothers of this orderly and intelligent con- 
gregation were naked savages. The work of the mission 
thus finds its beautiful justification ; and the harsh criti- 
cisms of the work find their absolute refutation in the 
contrast between the heathen fathers and their Christian 
grandchildren. 

We now hastened to the Central Union Church to par- 
ticipate in its morning service. We arrived in time to 
get a view of the admirably conducted Sunday-school. 
This large edifice would be noticeable for its architect- 
ural design, its durable material, and its perfectly 
arranged audience room and Sunday-school rooms, were 
it located in almost any city intheland. It was built but 
a few years ago, and at an expense of $125,000. The 

‘material is a species of lava stone which has already 
endured such heat as to render it incombustible even in 
the most fiercely heated fire. There was much discus- 
sion at one time as to the wisdom of erecting so costly 
and beautiful a house of worship. Some believed that a 
cheaper structure should be erected, and the difference 
between its cost and that of the present house should be 
used in aggressive missionary work ; but others argued 
that it was due to the memory of the fathers and to the 
great prosperity of the cause, and especially to the 
marked blessing of Almighty God, that this beautiful 
house should be erected as a memorial to past achieve- 
ments and as a pledge of still greater enterprises. Two 
churches united to form the present organization. Nom- 
inally it is a Union church ; but practically it is a Con- 
gregational church, This church occupies an important 
place in the future development of the Republic. It 
stands in many ways as a symbol of the Republic itself. 
In the recent rebellion part of the plan of the rebels was 
to destroy this church with dynamite bombs. The 
church is, in some sense, an incarnation of the new life 
which has produced the Republic. In this congregation 
are found President Dole, Chief-Justice Judd, and the 
heads of many departments as well as members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. Some have called 
it the ‘‘Court” church. It should be said, however, 
that some members of the Government do not attend this 
church, and some who do attend are not members. It is 
easy to see that great wisdom is neceseary on the part of 
the officers of this church that it shall not become, or even 
seem to be, an aristocratic and dominating influence in 
the Republic. It is easy to see how jealousy on the part 
of the native population, as well as on the part of the 
foreigners, might arise against this church because of its 
close relations to the new Republic. The pastor needs to 
be wise as a serpent, harmless as adove, and yet aggres- 
sive asalion, The Rev. Douglas P. Birnie admirably 
fills his difficult and influential position. He came here 
from Boston a few months ago, and already he has se- 
cured a large place not only in his own church but in 
the entire community of natives and foreigners. He is 
tactful, courteous and, in the right sense, a politic pastor 
and man. Mrs. Birnie is a New York lady, and alike in 
social and religious life is the admirable helpmeet of her 
husband. An interesting congregation assembled last 
Sunday morning. Representatives of many nations and 
faiths were present in this church. Graduates of many 
leading American colleges are regularly in this congre- 
gation, There is probably no city in the States of the 
size of Honolulu so many of whose sons are in the vari- 
ous colleges. It would be difficult to find anywhere a 
congregation whose average social and intellectual grade 
is higher. Here, also, were found many of the mission- 
ary fathers and mothers who still survive. The service 
is ornate, scriptural and worshipful. Since the coming 
of Mr. Birnie new spiritual life has entered into every 
department of the work ; and it is believed that a needed 
revival spirit is present, and it is earnestly hoped that 
many additions on confession will be made in the near 
future to the membership of the church. This writer 
greatly enjoyed the opportunity of delivering a message 
from God’s Word on this Sunday morning. 

In the afternoon we hastened to visit the Portuguese 
Mission Sunday-school ; for the good friends in Honolulu 
were determined that the visitor from New York should 
have little leisure on his first Sunday in the Hawaiian 
Islands. The Rev. A. V. Soares is the pastor of this mis- 
sion. He, with his talented and able associates, came 
from the Protestant Portuguese colony in Jacksonville 
and Springfield, Ill. All the instruction in the school is 
n the English tongue. These people fled from Madeira 
in the Azores to find liberty to worship God according to 
the teachings of tbe Bible and the dictates of their con- 
sciences. Here we met Superintendent Bowen, one of 
the most earnest and successful of Christian workers 
here; also Mr. and Mrs. Cooke and Mr. J. S. Emerson, 
the latter three being children of missionaries, 

Attention is called in this article frequently to the fact 
that many of the very best workers in these schools to- 
day are the children of missionaries of the earlier day, 
The Portuguese colony is a valuable addition to the pop- 
ulation of the Hawaiian Islands. Many of them, of 
course, are Roman Catholics; and there is a church of 
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that faith on these Islands. The Protestant Portuguese 
especially are full of loyalty to American ideas. The 
colony, as a whole, is not strongly Portuguese nationally, 
or Roman religiously. As a people, however, they need 
to be lifted up from many superstitions. This particular 
mission work is deeply interesting and correspondingly 
hopeful, The writer spoke in English to these earnest 
workers and bright children, and they did not need an 
interpreter. 

We next proceeded to the Lunalilo Home. This Home 
was founded by the late King Lunalilo for aged and des- 
titute Hawaiians. Altho his reign was so short, his in- 
fluence for good is still felt. The Home is appropriate in 
itself, and is especially beautiful for its situation. It 
overlooks a charming portion of Honolulu and commands 
a superb view of the glorious Pacific. The inmates were 
called to the chapel for a brief service, and the Rev. O. 
P. Emerson read the 46th Psalm in Hawaiian. Using 
one of the verses of this psalm for a text, the writer de- 
livered a brief discourse, which Mr, Emerson interpreted 
to the people. On our way back to the hotel we had a 
glimpse of the well-organized and carefully-managed 
Queen’s Hospital, 

The evening was spent in attendance upon the service 
of the Christian Church which meets in Harmony Hall. 
For the past ten years there have been a few Disciples 
of Christ on these Islands. They were not satisfied 
with the teaching and practice of other denominations 
on questions of baptism and infant church member- 
ship. Some of these Disciples attended the Central 
Union Church and were members of that body; but 
they had children growing up who would soon desire 
to enter into church relations, and the question of bap- 
tism had to be settled. Ia April, 1894, the Rev.*T. D. 
Garvin received an earnest request to come over 
and assist these brethren. He left his church 
in Pasadena, Cal., and came here June 16tb, 1894. It 
was not his purpose to remain in the work, but simply to 
organize a church and help it in securing a pastor; but 
after a careful survey of the field he decided it was his 
duty to remainas pastor of thechurch. On the fifth day 
of August, 1894, he began the work in Honolulu. On 
August 19ih he baptized one white man and seven Japan- 
ese converts: one w@k later he baptized five white men, 
and a little later four others. Tosome of the criticisms 
made upon him Mr. Garvin felt called upon to reply from 
the pulpit. On September the 9th the church was organ- 
ized with twelve members. Since that time about 120 
have united with the church by confession and baptism ; 
the baptisms have been observed in the beautiful Ka- 
welo Spring, long forbidden to the common people, and 
sacredly kept for the ablutions of chiefs and kings ; now 
it is consecrated to the divinely appointed ordinance of 
baptism. About eighty of these are Japanese converts, 
who hold meetings in their own hall under the charge of 
a noble woman who is giving herself to this form of 
missionary work. These brethren intended to make this 
a permanent work, having already secured a choice loca- 
tion and having made plans for a suitable church edi- 
fice, with the desire of seeing the Gospel preached to all 
nationalities and of every social condition. Mr. Garvin 
is deeply interested in the work of the young Republic, 
having been present when its Constitution was formed, 
and when the Government was first organized. He is 
an earnest and abie worker. The New York visitor 
greatly enjoyed preaching to these devout and appreci- 
ative people. 

The organization of new churches here is heartily dep- 
recated by some of the former workers; but I cannot 
help feeling that their fears will not be justified by the 
resulis. Much aggressive Christian work is greatly 
needed on these Islands, both for the natives and others. 
Union churches can do only a certain amount of work, 
and can be held together only by mutual concessions 
which greatly weaken, if they do not entirely prevent, 
aggressive evangelistic work, Already the Congrega- 
tional, the Episcopal, the Methodist, the Disciples, the 
Roman Catholics, the Adventist and the Latter-Day 
saints have organized churches ; and the Salvation Army 
is also here. Solongas a kindly spirit prevailsa rea- 
sonable multiplication of churches will advance all the 
interests of our common Christianity. 

HONOLULU. 
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LIFE IN BERLIN. 
HOW THE OFFICIALS LIVE—A LESSON IN ECONOMY. 








BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 





In a former paper written for THE INDEPENDENT, I de- 
scribed the life in Berlin of the artisan, and gave a copy 
of an unmarried workingman’s outlays from wages 
amounting to nine hundred marks, or two hundred and 
fifty dollars a year. Tbis sum I found to be likewise 
the salary of the guards in the royal museums, who, at 
the same time, serve as ushers in the royal theaters. 
While on a recent visit in the metropolis, I looked up 
some statistics to discover, if possible, whether this very 
small income be indeed sufficient for the needs of a 
household and, if pot, how it is eked out. 

The facts are not easy to get at, however, and an 
amateur student, like myself, of the manners and morals 
of this class of people, is obliged to depend a good deal 
upon the communications of police officials. Even then 
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the information that one obtains appears quite scanty in 
contrast to the great number of questions that one har- 
bors at heart and wants answers to. That fees afford 
some further aid to men in attendance at public places of 
amusement, a truth that I had both from these men them- 
selves and from their superiors in office, was something 
I had myself taken for granted in advance. Anything 
definite about this matter, however, was not to be 
learned. Seventy-five tbalers, or fifty-six dollars in 
American money, appears to be the average of what is 
received from this source during the year. The police 
records show further that the wives of many servants in 
the employment of royal institutions add their mites to 
the family income by going out as charwomen, or by 
taking ironing into the house. Afcer every ten years of 
service, moreover, the salary of faithful underlings is 
raised a little. Still, how hard it is to live, even in the 
best of cases, where both parents are earning and both 
enjoy good health, is shown, as it seems to me, by the 
startling fact that the list of licensed prostitutes in the city 
include a considerable proportion of daughters of subal- 
terns’ homes. Generally these girls take up one of the 
lighter occupations, becoming Jinen seamstresses, shop 
girls or dressmakers. But these occupations in their turn 
being, evidently, overfilled already by the daughtersof the 
small and smallest burgher classes, the pay from them is 
utterly inadequate tosupport life, even in the family home 
where board is reckoned at the cheapest. Besides, 
often the home becomes too narrowed from the increase 
of younger children to hold them ; or it is too far away 
from their patrons’ houses or places of business. I in- 
cline to think, likewise, from what I have observed, that 
a very strong factor driving girls of this class to immor- 
ality is the tone of life around them. I hardly think I 
exaggerate when I declare that eighty servant girls in 
the eastern provinces of Germany, out of every hun- 
dred, if not wholly lax in morals, are yet fallen from 
chastity. ‘‘They have had,” to use their own term for 
expressing it, ‘‘ their experionce.” And the wives of 
petty officials, such as the guards that I have mentioned 
—letter-carriers, and diener of the law courts and public 
bureaus—are often taken fromtheclassof maidservants, 
An exception begins where these petty officials raise 
themselves by virtue of native cleverness, or on the ground 
of a good public-school education, to one of the high- 
er grades of their department. Such men choose 
their helpmeets from the small shopkeeping class or 
better-to-do artisan class, from the homes of so- 
called master-artisans. It remains true, none the 
less, for Prussia at least, that the rank and file of low 
officials are socially on the level of the workingmen, 
whose wages come up to their Government salaries. A 
very large proportion of them consists of men who owe 
their situation to no other fact than that they have served 
voluntarily a longer term in the army than they are 
obliged to by law. They are compliant natures with the 
minimum of energy, without any inner need, and with- 
out any faculty for striking out in the battle of indus- 
trial life for themselves. They make good subordinates, 
but not good masters of a home. As common soldiers, 
they have frequented the kitchens of private families, 
where for a httle love-making the cook or maid has sup- 
plied them with better food than isto be had in barracks. 
And on coming to years and the permanent situation 
that the Government repays his prolonged army services 
with, what is more natural than that he should look for 
a wife, among the kitchen maids he knows, who has laid 
something by? He takes into his home his morals of the 
soldier, his wife hers of the servant hall. He takes, too, 
his ideas of military training and view of subordination; 
and however compliant he is naturally to superiors, he 
is to his own inferiors, to wife and children, a ‘‘ master” 
of true military sort, a martinet, a despotic taskmaster 
in small and harrowing ways. 

So long as they are young his children give in. But 
just a Jittle air from the larger world outside suffices to 
set them panting for liberation from the home cage. 
And, as has been indicated, nothing absolutely in the 
domestic training has been of a quality delicate and ele- 
vating enough morally, to restrain them, when free, from 
looking upon liberty as a license to indulge in sensual 
pleasures. 

Abroad gulf separates official underlings from officials, 
which is socially unbridgable and generally professionally 
also. The whole past of the official is different from his 
subordinate’s, and his future remainsso. The bureau- 
crat is an educated man. Often he is the son of a cler- 
gyman, or lawyer, or school-teacher; sometimes he 
belongs to the lower nobility, is poorordull. My personal 
acquaintance includes men in official positions who 
failed to pass the examinations of the Military Academy; 
and it is quite common in Berlin when boys of noble 
family turn out incapable of maintaining military 
positions of responsibility or of competing successfully 
for a doctor juris degree, to put them as a last resort into 
the police corps. Boys of respectable connections, but 
without means, are made railway officials, 

Indeed, wherever you turn in north Germany, to po- 
lice stations, to railroad dépots, to post and telegraph 
and telephone offices, you are apt to meet with officials 
who are gentlemen born. The high standard of personal 
and business honor which is sustained in all these great 
public departments is due, in my opinion, to this fact for 
a great part. Fora great part it is owing to a tradition 
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of family and civileconomy. Where all alike are poor, 
no one envies the other nor tries to outstrip him. It is 
bad taste to wish even to outstrip him. And if, in spite 
of this general deprecation, one does now and then set 
up to play a smart role, his colleagues draw together 
like one man to suppress the upstart. A lieutenant of 
police, whose wife was rich, bought a carriage and pair 
(to give one example), and the result was his superior, at 
the instigation of other police lieutenants, first repri- 
manded him, then transferred him into the country. 

The traditional rigor of control is a third cause of the 
honest respectability of German officials. Supervisors in 
alldepartments doactually supervise ; they examine reg- 
ularly and minutely the records which it is their office to 
examine, with military disregard of personal feelings, 
and without an idea of mincing matters. 

From whatI have seen of this class I am not surprised 
that Leixner is able to quote the most detailed account 
of all his lists of family outlays from a representative of 
it, ‘* Writing,” Dryden says, ‘‘ makes an accurate man,” 
and certainly bureaucratic officials in Berlin write pro- 
digiously. The habit of being exact and minute when- 
ever a pen is in their hands impels them to keep the reg- 
ister of the family outlays most circumstantially. And 
it is remarkable what an insight such a register affords 
into the home training and family life. The following 
is the balance sheet of one such register. An official 
whose income from his properiy of nine thousand marks 
(a mark is equal toa quarter of a dollar) and official 
salary amounts to 5,450 marks a year, spends : 


M’ks Pf. 

For lodging and lodging tax............ Pe veteenesowswens 1,225 
DREN... ie ceasaans Vennee teen saeeene pieae since viecdoenee «.. 140 
OP TI ssiscinscedsenssevecesssn ee P< ceeNobensbepesdsewanins® 45 
For food (at 170 marks monthly)..........cseccccsccccccces 2,040 
Ne ic iccdekesavaeeeiseneeeraeesonsdveemuenadewes 45 
For servant girl from the country......... aiatcreerneey eae 120 
as okies So sivcaneeiccseceensccsess weardeewscoucion 6 
For dress and shoes for Wife...........0.ccecsececccccecces 85 50 
For dress and shoes for husband whose official uniform 

PRUs nana beh seNste se bcs ceo sansa ts shscacewesisasesreioaens 7 
TR CU Be PI ya ois viniosisn cine cs ceeswie: seseicseseseace - 9 
OPO ORU TOON TOP BONN 6 os 6.6. a< oinicinindinin cisneiddcsccivaewcnsicweions 240 
Wor schoclhooks, C00. 1OF BOD. « « .ssisoiccccies'scainscaics vscnesee 24 75 
MOP PAGES MOOT POP BOT ooo os cis oo siscccccineecscseccesesese 12 
For pocket money for wife (10 monthly)................005 120 
For pocket money for husband (15 monthly)...... ....... 180 
DOP CAMOS GE WARN GOB, oeseiscsiccccciccsscscovesccscsce 254 
POE AOU Re IRN UO oo vinin.ncaicieininsceiecaeteee cckiensowes 28 %5 
For repairs on old utensils, locks, etC........cececeeeeeeece 16 20 
HOP RSODIO WORE WEOIBG s 65.co.sic.cisiecciccsces se scceatsccs ocewee 3l 85 
For Christmas and birtbday presents. ................6.- 152 50 
POP CHIDTSO TOT DEBDONG, «..cccsccse secs ccsscnvesessacece’s 40 
UO SI 5 56 ois csnek cuiosen acs necewabeweveaewaece 26 
te NN Ii vin cad nncemneedessucéncdwanconscaessse 9 15 
For physician and six bottles of quinine................+. 76 30 
For law books for husband........... CWIENS Cp weniowaiensas 27 
For alms to societies and collectors........... Saisie esceeees ae 
For saving bank deposit for each child.................008 60 


For pleasure expeditions, 1 trip to Potsdam, 1 trip to 
ierkner, 2 visits to the Zoo, 1 visit to the theater, 





and pocket money for son's school excursion......... 62 
For contributions to political party, etc....... .......ceee 82 50 
5,450 


Abous a fourth of the whole yearly family expenses, 
as we see, goes for renting a flat. Tais flat, as a rule, 
is the third story, and is situated in the city center or 
in the northern or eastern quarters of the town; for 
the prices in West End, about the Thiergarten, are high 
above the sum of three hundred dollars, even in the third 
or cheapest fourth stories. Whatever price is paid a tax 
of from two to three per cent is levied onit. All lodg- 
ings, save the most insignificant ones, amounting to less 
than fifty dollars a year, are let by the half year. April 
and October are, therefore, the popular moving terms. 
Our official, who lives probably in five rooms, has a 
wagonful of furniture, and pays, every time he quits 
one lodging for another, ten dollars for a furniture tran- 
sport wagon and two dollars for fees. The system of 
moving is capitally developed. People who can afford 
to pay a packer for his extra services at three dollars a 
day, may give him a plan of where they wish each piece 
of furniture to stand in their new lodging, and the order 
is carried out with admirable correctness. The larger 
furniture transport companies guarantee against break- 
age, so that if a mirror, for instanc2, be broken it is re- 
placed. The only extra charge for insurance against 
loss is raised on porcelain and costly bric a-brac. Far- 
niture wagons are covered with a rain-proof roof, and 
measure, ths largest of them, ten yards in length. Many 
are so constructed as to be lifted easily upon a railroad 
truck car. Oaly the very poor cause their household 
goods to be carted through the streets on open wagons. 
Moving day, therefore, atfurds a much less picturesque 
spectacle in Berlin than ic does in some parts of New 
York. German furniture-moving carts look like menag- 
erie Cage-wagons with the board sides on. 

As for the next items in the list, fuel and light, there is 
only this to say : Germans use small petroleum stoves 
very extensively for cooking, especially in the warm 
months of the year. These stoves are cheaper and finer in 
construction than any I have seen in Boston or New 
York, A dainty cooking stove, with four flames, 
sufficient to cook two dishes, can be had in Berlin for 
ninety cents. Alcohol likewise is cheap, and serves often 
for fuel. A quart costs five cents, or about the same as 
petroleum, 

Ten dollars a year for washing for a family of six per- 
sons (including the maidservant) is characteristic, I am 
afraid, of Bismarck’s Germans, who fear water and God, 
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and nothing else. Our official’s wife probably sends out 
her husband’s and son’s linen and the best curtains, bed 
and table linen once a month toa washerwoman ; the rest 
of the soiled family clothes are washed by the maid at 
home, and costs only what the soap amounts to. The maid 
herself is “‘from the country,” which is to say, the cheap- 
est kind to be had, a person unspoiled by the knowledge 
that thirty dollars (120 marks) a year is not a high price 
in the metropolis. She learns this fact in time, of course, 
when she leaves the official’s economical hausfrau for a 
merchant’s family. But her departure takes place only 
after due warning of a month, and in that time her mis- 
tress secures another by engagement. Plenty of womea 
in the towas and villages of the provinces carry on the 
business of agents in connection with the occupation of 
shopkeepers or milliners. Aud both parties apply upon 
their advertising in the public newspapers, mistresses 
sending a letter stating their needs, and maidservants 
sending in their Service Book of references, The agent 
has nothing to do but to forward the books to the ladies 
who apply for them. The books tell the whole story of 
the girls, how old they are, what they can do, where 
they have already served, for how long, and how they 
did their duties. The police have stamped an official 
seal upon every statement ; it is authentic and absolutely 
reliable. The mistress makes her choice from several 
books, and at the fixed term the girl arrives or forfeits 
the dollar advanced “‘ to grip the bargain.” All that the 
transaction has cost has been seventy-five cents, and this 
the maid pays to the agent. 

Quite a characteristic item is further the ‘‘ schooling, 
clothing,” etc., for the son. Boys in Germany consume 
more proportionately of the family income than any 
other members of the household ; more goes for cloth- 
ing them than for clothing the mother and sisters. Their 
pocket money is reckoned at twenty times more than the 
pin money of their sisters. A student drinks beer in a 
year the price of which would cover the whole outlay of 
his mother for dresses, hats and gloves. Our official’s 
son is not yet at the university, is but a schoolboy still ; 
but in two or three years he will be student, and then, 
ten to one, the mother will be using twelve marks and 
he the hundred aad twenty ayear. His sisters are already 
earning their own pin money by doing embroidery for 
shops and copying manuscripts. All the father does for 
their support is to place five dollars a year for them in 
the savings bank for future contingences. He has done 
this for each child from its birth. It is his conscientious 
principle, and his father before him did the like. No 
temptation or pressure of circumstances can influence 
him to draw on this reserve ; if the girls do it themselves 
some day to save the honor of their brother, by paying 
his debts—well, all that can be said is, his sisters would 
have done the same for him; his mother would have 
done the same for his uncles; it is women’s calling, to 
make sacrifice to the males of their family. 

Finally, the item of *‘ for pleasure,” an item which I 
always find pathetic, showing as it does how very mod- 
est the demands are which a family feels it may allow 
itself for amusements that cost. One trip to Potsdam, 
the city of palaces, of Frederick the Great’s waterfalls 
and the Kaiser’s country home; one to Erkner, the 
suburb of fruit trees; two visits to the Zp ological 
Garden and its elephant houses and concert halls; 
one visit to the theater—thatis all. Their Sunday out- 
ings are taken on foot to the Thiergarten Park, to 
Kreuzberg, or somewhere where the entrance is 
free and where they can eat the lunch they take 
with them, and where the beer or coffee which 
they drink with it costs only five cents a glass. Our 
young laborer, who was mentioned in a former article, 
expends one hundred marks a year for his Sunday ex- 
cursions. He takes his sweetheart with him, and buys 
sausage, sandwiches and beer, besides riding on the 
merry-go-rounds, and dancing at five cents a tour, in the 
dancing hails. For these pleasures the official’s family 
consider themselves too respectable. If the young ladies 
dance, it must be at the club reunions or in the private 
houses of friends. - The son of the family may join ina 
dance at dancing halls or anywhere else, but not his 
carefully chaperoned sisters, These see but few male 
acquaintances, and then always in the presence of their 
mother; for which reason none venture to call save 
those who have “earnest intentions” of marrying—a 
consummation always devoutly desired ; for at the death 
of the father the family income sinks at once to one-third 
of its former amount, 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
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Griffin’s Journal has resurrected a decidedly interest- 
ing order issued by Gen. Winfield Scott on August 18th, 
1837, at Rock Island, IiL.: 


“The cholera has made its appearance in Rock Island. The 
commanding General who has seen much of the disease, know 
that it is intemperance which in the present state. of the atmo- 
sphere, generates and spreads the calamity, and that when once 
spread good and intemperate men are likely to take the infec- 
tion. 

* He therefore peremptorily commands that every soldier or 
ranger that shall be found drunk or sensibly intoxicated after the 
publication of this order be compelled as soon as his strength 
will permit, to dig a grave at a suitable burying place large 
enough for his own reception, as such grave cannot fail soon to be 
wanted for the drunken man himself, or some drunken com- 


uion. 

per This order is given as well to serve for the punishment of 
drunkenness, as to spare good temperate men the labor of digging 
graves for their worthless companions,” 
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THE COLLECTION OF JOHN G. JOHNSTON, ESQ. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





THE story of the collection of Mr. Johnston runs back 
for a quarter century. It is a history of buying and selling 
again what fails to prove essentially pleasing to the owner ; 
a history of his personal likes and dislikes, and of his 
growth in art criticism until he has become known both in 
America and in Europe as a peerless judge of both old and 
modern pictures. 

He buys them not because of the name attached, but 
because they are good; and so he is sometimes rewarded, 
as he was recently, when an eminent Dutch connoisseur 
begged the privilege of rubbing away some varnish in a 
corner, and found there, as he suspected, the signature of 
a greater artist than the one whose name it had borne. 

Mr. Johnston is a busy man, an eminent and successful 
corporation lawyer, who is said by another member of the 
profession to have “ half the legal business of Philadelphia 
worth doing,” who works from early morning to late at 
night for at least six days of the week. He says he would 
not have time to visit a picture gallery, if he owned one, 
hence, his pictures: crowd his daily walk, fill his dining 
room, screen his book shelves, line his hallway, literally 
from floor to ceiling, hang upon window jambs, doors and 
every available space of his beautiful home. 

In one short but most enjoyable visit it was impossible 
to do justice to the collection, and memory may have 
played queer tricks of omission; yet these first impressions 
may be of interest, they are so vivid. The pictures look as 
if they were painted for love and bought for love; and they 
capture one’s heart and enthusiasm. 

Unlike the Widener pictures, evenly large and museum- 
like and finished, these are indifferently sketches or highly 
finished things, and their unity comes from the touch of 
true fire, visible in all. 

It was a little Meissonier which first claimed attention, 
signed in 1884—a river, with a high, protected embankment 
upon the left, a road stretching straight into the distance, 
with a solitary horseman. The further bank is wooded 
along the sweep of the river, and the water reflects a light 
blue sky, shining warm under painting and left unfinished. 

I do not recollect there any interiors or figures by that 
painter. In fact, the owner feels that Meissonier’s reputa- 
tion, if based upon them, would not outlast the century. 

Then camea picture more full of abandon and movement 
than anything I have ever seen by Jules Breton. It is 
called ‘‘St. John’s Eve”’—a wide harvest field in early 
moonrise, with here and there a fire on the stubble and a 
ring of girls whirling about the blaze and flambeau light. 
* Entrain,” “ juiciness,’’ are words that do not often occur 
to one in connection with Breton’s paintings. Near byisa 

knot of haymakers, by Millet, resting under the shade of 
near trees, with a wide sunlit perspective at the left. 

I do not remember a more beautiful Daubigny than that 
magnificent reach of river pointing in from the right and 
setting away toward the center of the picture, where is a 
distant village, with its spires all glistening in the light of 
the broken, warm, gray sky. All the way down the river 
are occasional houses, and one is reflected in the still water 
of a bay at night. Here, too, is that cottage and pool 
which Rousseau loved to paint, with another cottage add- 
ed to that in the Walter’s drawing; and ever so many 
Corots, large and small, all individual and good to live 
with. One represents cottages with grassplots in swift 
perspective, over which the trees come beautifully against 
the sky. There is many a Troyon—one of a red cow, a land- 
scape with water, a pair of dogs in leask—which could not 
be seen well at that hour. 

Jacque is at his best, because not much color can be seen 
in the early morning in the “ Departure of the Herd,” just 
outside a substantial door of masonry which leads 
through the farm buildings to the court, a knot of hens in 
the foreground ; and Bastien Lepage is joyous and modern 
in light and color ina beautiful peasant girl with ducks, 
against a village background. 

One of Bonvin’s unpretentious and solid little paintiags, 
this time of an etcher and his servant, remiods one of the 
old Dutch painters. A large, mvuurnful white hound, her 
companion’s collar hanging empty by the staple, called 
** Barbara,” by Rosa Bonheur, is perhaps a trifie sentimen- 
talized, and a large canvas of Bougeureau’s, which the 
owner would call ‘‘ one of B.’s waxworks,’’ shows a conva- 
lescent child, with its mother, offering a candle before a 
shrine. Delacroix’s magnificent color delights in a ‘ Lion 
and Serpent,’’ and in flower atudies, one of them large and 
combined with fruit. There are real jungle tigers by the 
English Swan, worthy to hang by Delacroix, and better 
drawn than his. Two horses, the white one leading, by 
Moreland, are especially enjoyable, with the red-roofed vil- 
lage houses. A team of six horses driven down a steep with 
loaded wain, anda small picture of a soldier on a white 
horse, are by Gericault, a painter who divided his affections 
so equally between the equine and military, Taere isa large 
Isabey with shipping. 

Some big steers’ heads, with shining eyes and horns, by 
Paul Potter, may serve to lead us back among the old 
Dutchmen. Of these I remember best an excellent D. 
Teniers, Jr.—an old wonran by acasement with books and: 
earthenware and other still life, unusually refined in feel- 
ing as well as in technic, and a tap room by Van Ostade. 
A man with red, stubby beard, by Fraaz Hals, is probably 
a study for a religious picture; the uplifted face is not in 
his most characteristic manner, rather like Rubens; bat 
the hand in full light, the finger-tips shadowed as it 
touches the breast, is essentially his in style. Taoere isa 
Rembrandt portrait of a woman, not of the most impor- 
tant, an allegorical composition, by Ruvens, and a choice 
Velasquez—an Infanta Maria Taoeresa in very perfect con- 
dition, its fresh color, immense headdress, smail waist, 
peculiar nose and mouth, and still, unsmiling eyes pro- 
claiming its kindred. A Spanish lady’s portrait by Mu- 
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rillo, is very modern-Spanish in feeling. The deep carna- 
tion of her cheeks, the roses in her hair stamp the coun- 
trywoman of Fortuny, while the embroidery and style of 
dress are those of a contemporary of Velasquez. 

A refined penciling of a woman’s face, by Leonardo da 

Vinci, fascinates subtly and Jeads the way to the dearest 
Madonna by Fra Angelico. Dressed in genuine granite red 
drapery, sbe is kneeling by a bambino flat on the queer 
grass. A chapel anda shed with a mangerare at the right, 
and in the left upper portion of the picture a choir of 
bright angels are kneeling, as if strung on invisible wires. 
The face of the Madonna is of the sweetest, brightest, most 
womanly, and the whole picture seems as fresh as when 
first painted. How a man owning that picture could write 
‘“* Respect is the warmest feeling the antique can inspire,” 

g3es the comprehension of the writer; but perbaps he 
referred to the antique art of the north countries. 

A good man’s head by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a Van Dyck, 
a good characteristic head by Sir Godfrey Kueller, excel- 
lent Guardis and Canallettos, a wild landscape by Ruys- 
dael, recur to the memory, and then comes a large picture 
just filling the space over a mantel by that modern who 
holds his own so well beside the masters of the past, Cou- 
ture. It is a youthful Florentine improvisatoire, half- 
reclining amid a rapt audience, including some dear little 
children. One, in shepherd’s lambskin, with the back 
turned toward the spectator, has much of the feeling of an 
infant St. John of the sixteenth century. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, another modern master who has caught the old 
secret of simplicity, is represented by the decorative proj- 
ect, ‘‘ Peace and War,” shown recently in New York, with 
the voleanic war cloud reflecting its color upon the horse- 
men who ride, wrapped in thoughts of glory, over helpless 
victims. 

Dagnan.Bouveret’s Bretonne in peasant costume, Degas’s 
“Ballet Dances,” and a large sea view with many sails, by 
Monet, stand for modern French art; and Bocklin, ‘‘ one of 
the century’s men of genius,” a nude figure with harp, 
against a rich setting of woods and sky, stands for the very 
best of German art. 

American painting could not have better exponents than 
Messrs. Whistler, Alexander, Harrison and Sargent. 

Mr. Whistler’s blue further shore doubled with its lights 
in the water, the whole enveloped in a mist and charm 
peculiarly his own, is one of his contributions to the ad 
vance of painting which so enraged Mr. Ruskin: “‘ A pot 
of paint flung in the face of the public,” so monochromatic 
and so vibrant. In the sea pictures by Mr. Harrison one 
feels the precision and power of the working of immense 
intelligence. If the two styles were compacted into two 
words, might not that of Mr. Whistler be supersensitized 
feeling, Mr. Harrison’s, wide-reaching, majestic thought? 
A scene in the Luxembourg Garden, painted with a remi- 
niscence of Fortuny, shows one side of Mr. Sargent’s schol- 
arly talent. . 

In closing, a quotation from one of Mr. Johnstoun’s letters 
to The Philadelphia Press, speaking of the collection of 
Fop Smit, one of the leading millionaires of Rotterdam, 
may not be amiss : 

“In seeing what has here been obtained by the expenditure of 
money, we cannot but feel that the collection of great works of 
art affords almost the only avenue now open for the expenditure 
in personal gratification, of the huge incomes of modern 
times. If the story be true (that John Jacob Astor said he 
worked for board and clothes), it illustrates the necessity of know- 
ing how to spend as well as to earnriches. If millions give to 
their possessors nothing beyond that, they do not compensate the 
exertion of vital force requisite for their attainment.” 

NEw YORK CITY. 








Sanitary. 


FILTERED DRINKING- WATER, AND FIL- 
TERS, LARGE AND SMALL. 


Says one of our daily papers: 





‘* If you are going into the country, and expect to drink water 

from the country well, take your family physician along; for you 
will surely need his services.” 
This is only a likely way of emphasizing the well-known 
fact that a large majority of the wells in the older sections 
of our country are so polluted with leaching organic mat- 
ter, if not with actual disease germs, as to be productive of 
much sickness, and the trouble is aggravated by the fact, 
that often, these waters appear ‘sparkling and bright,” 
and taste agreeably. 

No want of the body should have greater attention paid 
to it than that of water. Under great stress of circum- 
stances harassing thirst appears long before hunger, and 
among other tokens of the care taken to protect men and 
prolong life, nowadays, it is pleasant to read that 

“Signsin the desert, indicating the trails and giving direc- 
tions as to the nearest springs and wells of fresh water, are to be 
erected by Arizona and California in the desolate regions on 
either side of the Colorado River, where so many tragedies have 
occurred through miners and others losing their way or dying 
from thirst. The signs are high poles of gas pipe, with big 
squares of sheet iron at the top, and are painted red, as that is 
the color that can be seen the greatest distance in that region. 
The lettering will tell the distance from point to point and the 
location of the nearest water holes.” 


We who live in the more equable climate of the Atlantic 
seaboard can hardly realize the sufferings of man and 
beast in the arid Western regions during a prolonged 
drought, nor the intense relief when, at last, the sky which 
had seemed “ brass over the head ”’ yields copious rains. 

“ A pathetic incident of the recent breaking of the long drought 
in Kansas is told by a traveler who was in that region at the time 
the raincame. There had been insufficient rain in this particu- 
lar part for several seasons, the crops had beenfailures or meager 
and unprofitable, and many of the farmers were utterly de- 
spondent and sick at heart through hope deferred. But the co- 
pious rains brought actual salvation to very many. The traveler 
was driving across a bridge over a creek that was running bank- 

full after being dry fer months, and noticed an old settler sitting 
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on the bank with his feet hanging in the stream bailing up the 
water, first in one hand and then the other, and letting it trickle 
back into the creek. The traveler spoke to him; but the old man 
seemed not to hear at first, and continued to bail up the water as 
thoinadream. When he did finally hear and look up, his face 
was wreathed in a happy smile and tears were running down his 
cheeks. The traveler made some remark in the way of inquiry 
as to the old man’s actions. The old settler bailed up a double 
handful of water, and, in a voice that trembled with the intensity 
of his realization of all it meant, he rapturously cried: ‘It’s 
water, friend—it’s water !’”’ 

Such a prime necessity commands universal attention ; 
but not till the science of bacteriology was developed—say 
within the last twenty-five years—bas it been understood 
that some of the most destructive diseases are distinctly 
water-borne, and that the constant use of water impreg- 
pated with animal wastes produces such an alimentary 
irritation as to prepare the system for the easy onset of 
some of the most painful and persistent disorders. 

It is now a little more than fifty years since the Croton 
was brought into New York ; and what was then thought a 
‘* great public work,” seems almost puerile beside the mag- 
nificent system of dams and pipes that supply its two mil- 
lions of people; but that even now much remains to be 
done can hardly be denied, altho the cholera-scare of three 
years ago had a most wholesome result, in the purchase by 
the city of the entire border of the Croton watershed ; for 
altho reassuring bulletins came frequently from the au- 
thorities and prevented panic, the advice to “ boil the Cro- 
ton water”’ was timely; and when in the next winter Mayor 
Gilroy read his report of the steps taken to investigate the 
border of the lake and stream, it simply made one crawl 
to read of the number and nature of the nuisances still. 
existent ; and now it is a delight to the sanitary eye, as one 
comes down the Harlem Railroad, to notice a low red fence 
that makes the most eccentric and unaccountable angles, 
but which marks the border of the land bought by the 
city, to be exempt from occupancy by either man or beast; 
and, therefore, the citizen can comfort himself for his in- 
creased tax-rate by the though that it is the price of life 
in some cases and of health in all. 

Uncontaminated water supplies are now receiving atten- 
tion all over the land, and those who are studying the prob- 
jem—especially if so placed that filtered river-water must 
be the ultimate reliance—will find great assistance ina 
book brought out this season, called ‘‘ The Filtration of 
Public Water Supplies,” by Mr. Allen Hazen, who has be- 
come widely known as the chemist in charge of the Law- 
rence Experiment Station, of the State Board of Health 
of Massachusetts, where h-. has wrought out results that 
command the admiration of scientists and practical 
engineers, wherever the English language is spoken. It 
was to him the Directors of the World’s Fair went when 
they needed a competent man to care for the water supply, 
and control the sewage disposal of the entire Exposition. 
He has made an exhaustive study of the methods of filtra- 
tion practiced in European cities, where they are compel- 
led to use the water from contaminated rivers, and says, in 
his modest preface : 

“ In the present volume I have endeavored to explain briefly the 
nature of filtration and the conditions which in half a century of 
European practice have been found essential for successful prac- 
tice, with a view of stimulating interest in the subject and of 
preventing the unfortunate and disappointing results which so 
easily result from the construction of inferior filters. The econo- 
mies which may possibly result by the use of an inferior filtration 
are comparatively small; and it is believed that in those American 
cities where filtration is necessary or desirable it will be found 
best in every case to furnish filters of the best construction, fully 
able todo what is required of them with ease and certainty. 

“ The cost of filtration, altho considerable, is not so great as to 
put it beyond the reach of American cities. It may be roughly 
estimated that the cost of filtration, with all necessary interest 
and sinking funds, will add ten per cent, to the average cost of 
water as at present supplied. 

*In Europe filtration has been practiced with continually im- 
proving methods since 1839,and the process steadily receives 
wider and wider appreciation.” 

And no wonder ; for wherever thorough filtration has been 
put in force, there bas been a decline in the death-rate: but 
it was in the terrible cholera epidemic of three years ago 
that the great object-lesson was held up before a terrified 
and trembling world. The cities of Hamburg and Altona 
both take their water from the Elbe, which receives much 
sewage before the first takes its water from the stream, and 
Altona takesit after it has had in addition the sewage from 
700,000 people. The phrase *‘ raw water”? has now become 
part of the language of sanitarians, meaning water left in 
an entirely untortured, natural condition, neither strained 
nor cooked ; and the water that Altona takes contains 20,- 
000 to 40,000 more bacteria to the cubic centimeter than 
does that of Hamburg; but Altona had splendid filters, 
and these protected the city from cholera, while Hamburg 
had 16,956 cases and 8,605 deaths in a little more than one 
month, and the trade of a great commercial city was para- 
lyzed. Already there were filters in process of construc- 
tion, having been begun in 1891. Three years were to be 
occupied in their construction ; but the epidemic came—and 
to prevent a possible recurrence in 1893 work was pushed, 
electric lights being used, night and day. It cost more, 
but the filters were put at work a whole year earlier than 
was expected, and there has been no epidemic since In 
this country, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, and many other cities, have virtually 
just such a water supply as Hamburg, the degree of dan- 
gerous nastiness only being greater in some places than in 
others. Mr. Hazen discusses the structure of filters in all 
their minutiz; but the most interesting part of this for 
the general public is the definiteness with which the right 
size of sand grain to be used for the top layer is deter- 
mined. Filtration, if perfect, would take out all foreign 
matters in Europe; it removes 99 per cent. of bacteria. 
The smallest of these is thought to be the germ 
of typhoid fever, and it seems to be endowed with by 
far the most enduring vitality of all the bacteria. 
When one is going to invite a disease-germ to 
stay behind, his filter must be very fine. The germ 
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itself is so small, that it takes several thousand in a row, 
to reach across a common pin’s head. So the sand grains 
are measured, and in “ figuring’’ upon the sizes of the aper- 
tures left between them, each grain is considered equal to 
a sphere of like diameter. and in studying sands they are 
washed and sifted and elutriated till there is nothing left 
to learn of their sizeand shape. They are almost made to 
sit for their photographs ; and itis learned thatsand grains 
of 1-50 of an inch diameter, will hold back other spheres 
1-320 of an inch wide; but sand grains are not spherical and 
the actual grains pack much moreclosely, and then when a 
filter is established, the water passing deposits a sediment 
tbat consists of much finer particles, and is astill more effi - 
cient filter. Now that malaria in many regionsis thought 
to result from infected water, it would seem that many 
communities would be roused to procure filtered water, as 
an element of prosperity. not to mention the abatement of 
suffering. The most universally diffused and constantly 
operating of the preventible diseases is typboid fever, and 
the fact that in cities with filtered drinking water it has 
been reduced to from 2 to 5in 100,000 of the living, while 
in Philadelphia and Chicago and Albany it is respectively 
74, 72 and 71, is all the argument many would want to 
rouse them to construct filters, for, as Mr. Hazen well says: 

* After all, the most conclusive test of the efficiency of filtra- 
tion is the healthfulness of the people who drink the filtered 
water, and the fact that many European cities take their sup- 
plies from sources that would not be considered fit for use in the 
United States, and after filtering them deliver them to popula- 
tions having death-rates from water-carried diseases which are 
so low as to be the object of our admiration is the best proof of 
the efficiency of carefully conducted filtration.” 

Every bacteriologist of experience smiles when told of 
the value and efficiency of the myriads of domestic filters 
on the market, recommended to carry filtration almost to 
the point of miraculous purity ; for they well know that a 
filter carefully prepared to gain a prize at an exhibition is 
avery different thing from a filter of the same pattern do- 
ing its average work under an ordinary kitchen maid. 
And Mr. Hazen says: “‘ With a large filter, on the other 
hand, where all the water is under scientific care, every 
citizen is made safe’’; and the argument he derives from 
the value of lives needlessly shortened, and loss of wages 
from sickness, ought to move the veriest miser to be up and 
doing. 

Mr. Hazen’s style is clear and simple, his statements 
moderate and substantiated by well-ascertained series of 
facts. The whole subject of the construction and manage- 
ment of filters is treated in all its phases, and its legitimate 
fruit should be the saving of thousands of lives; for his 
final sentence is: . 

“The main point is that disease germs shall not be present in 
our drinking water. If they can be kept out in the first place at 
reasonable expense that isthething todo. Innocence is better 
than repentance. If they cannot be kept out, we must take them 
out afterward ; it does not matter much how this is done, so long 
as the work is thorough. Sedimentation and storage may accom- 
plish much, but their action is too slow and often uncertain. 
Filtration, properly carried out, removes bacteria promptly and 
thoroughly and at reasonable expense.” 

An exhaustive index adds the last element of completeness 
to a very valuable book. 








Science. 


TRAVELERS from the East Indies often bring with them 
necklaces made of seeds about the size of peas, and which 
are scarlet with a black spot on one side. The plant pro- 
ducing them is known to botanists as Abrus precaturius. 
It is grown as commonly around Indian dwellings as an 
ornamental twining vine as the morning glory is with us. 
It is known there,says a correspondent of the Botanieul Ga- 
zette,as wild licorice—much of the licorice of that region be- 
ing expressed from the roots, tho it is inferior to the licorice 
employed by us. The flowers, which are butterfly-shaped, 
are as handsome as the scarlet seeds, and the seeds them- 
selves are used as weights in the apothecary stores, where 
they representonegrain. This fact isinteresting, as showing 
that mankind generally start their weights and measures 
by adopting some seed as the primary standard. In Eng- 
land the chief home of ‘‘ John Barleycorn,” as the English- 
man’s ale is called, barley was taken as the original unit 
for measurement. Three barleycorns, or grains of barley, 
made an inch; and when an English boy could calculate 
‘“how many barleycorns would reach round the world,” he 
was ready for promotion. 





....The Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture bas, for the last five or six 
years, been experimenting upon the connection between: 
ticks and the Texan cattle fever. In the blood of cattle 
affected by this disease there is an infusorian which quick- 
ly destroys the red blood-corpuscles, and the same infu- 
sorian has also been detected in the body of the tick. It 
has been repeatedly transferred from diseased animals to 
healthy ones by means of the tick. The presence of this 
infusorian is regarded as diagnostic of the disease, and, 
adds a writer in Nature, the effect of its corpuscle-destroy- 
ing powers is seen all over the body, as well as in the red- 
colored uriue, giving the name of ‘‘ red-water”’ to the dis- 
ease. The “ louping-ill”’ or “trembling,” of the north of 
Britain, bas been traced by some directly to the presence 
of ticks upon the sheep;and the same may he said of a 
disease called ‘* heart water ’’ at the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is quite possible that certain other obscure cattle dis- 
eases in different parts of the world are caused by ticks. 


...-Honey ants have recently been discovered in Natal. 
They belong to a genus different from those of our West- 
ern States, whose honey-producing workers have spherical, 
enormously swollen abdomens filled with honey. In the 
Natal ants there are very few of these workers in propor- 
tion to the entire colony; and while a few had very large 
round abdomens others had abdomens in various degrees 
of distension, showing that the degree of absolute disten- 
sion is awe | arrived at. This is the first African 
honey ant yet discovered. Besides our Western species, 


others occur in South America, Southern Australia, and, 
it is said, in India. 
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School and College. 


THE cost of taking the degree of Ph.D. at the German 
universities varies considerably. Berlin asks 355 marks, 
examination fees; Heidelberg, 350; Bonn, Greifswald and 
Minster, 340; Breslau, 315; Tiibingen, 305; Giessen, 302; 
Freiburg, Leipzig and Wiirzburg, 300; Munich, 260; 
Erlangen and Strassburg, 240; Rostock and Géttingen, 250 ; 
Kénigsberg, 239; Marburg, 225; Halle and Kiel, 200. In 
Tiibingen 100 marks are deducted in case the student has 
been two semesters at this university, and in Leipzig the 
same sum is deducted if he has attended three. In Bonn 
the cost of printing the diploma and invitations is added, 
and in Breslau there are extras. In case the dissertation is 
a ‘‘crowned” study, Wiirzburg and Munich charge no 
examination fees. The same is true of the promotions 
honoris causa, Without exception all the universities 
now demand a dissertation as the sine qua non of promo- 
tion. The last to introduce this demand was Heidelberg, 
where, down to 1889, an oral examination sufficed. All but 
three universities, namely, Kénigsberg, Tiibingen and 
Greifswald demand that the dissertation be printed. Of 
these, Freiberg asks 140 free copies, Giessen, Rostock, 
Strassburg and Wiirzburg, 150; Halle, Heidelberg, Kiel, 
Marburg, 200; Leipzig, 210; Géttingen, 240 ; Jena, 280. In 
some cases a portion of the fees is returned if the candidate 
fails in his dissertation, the amount varying from 100 marks 
at Giessen and Kiel, to 20 marks in Halle. Berlin, Bonn, 
Breslau, Erlangen, Greifswald and Miinster return no 
fees. In nearly all cases more or less is returned in case 
the candidate fails to pass in the oral rigorosum. Public 
disputations and defense of theses on the dissertation are 
obligatory in Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Kénigsberg, Munich 
and Miinster. Special predicates are given ; but there is no 
uniformity. Cum laude is the highest predicate in Strass- 
burg and Tiibingen, while it is the lowest at Wiirzburg 
and Munich. In most cases it is the next to the lowest. 


....-The members of the Building Committee of the pro- 
posed American University at Washington, D.C., have 
decided on a plan for arrangement of the buildings, and it 
is expected that within a few weeks ground will be broken 
for the first building. The site, which covers ninety acres, 
ison the northwestern hights of Washington, along the 
exteasion of Massachusetts and Nebraska Avenues, and 
commands a fine view of the city, the Potomac and the 
Blue Ridge Mountains in the distance. Every effort is 
being made to secure funds for the buildings, and it is 
hoped that by the end of September two buildings will be 
well under way. At the present time, the Hall of History, 
the Administration Building, Epworth Hall and the Li- 
brary are provided for, aud the Committee, of which 
Bishop Hurst is chairman, has about $800,000 of tne $1,000- 
000 it is hoped to raise. ‘he last gift to the university was 
made by Gen. J. Wattsde Peyster, of Tivoli, N. Y., who 
presented asufficient sum to insure the erection of the 
library, which 1s to be Known as ‘“‘ The General J. Watts 
de Peyster College of Languages.”’ In front of this build- 
ing will stand a bronze statue of heroic size, now being 
made in Paris. An endowment of $100,000 for the College 
of Languages has been contributed by a New York woman. 
It hus been estimated that General de Peyster intends to 
give to the university his valuable collection of books and 
curios, which represent several generations of collections. 
Mrs. Olive Logan, widow of Gen. John A. Logan, has been 
instrumental in securing the funds for the Administration 
Building. 


...-Indications point to an increased attendance at Wil- 
berforce University, Ohtv (African Metnodist), for the 
comiug year. The authorities are pleased at the action 
taken ina city of Mississippi to raise funds for tne Doug- 
lass Memorial Hail. It is intended to make this a national 
race monument, at the oldest Negro university in the 
world, in whose interests Mr. Douzlass spent a part of his 
jast days on earth. 








. Personals, 


THE death of the veteran historian, Heinrich von Sybel, 
of Berlin, is all the more to be regretted, because his crown- 
ing work, ‘“ the Establishment of the German Empire” 
(* Die Begrindung des Deutscnen Reiches’’) is not yet com- 
pleted. Aitho seventy-eigbt years of age, Sybel’s lifework 
was apparenotly not finished. Germany loses in him the 
prince of scholars in the department of modern history. 
Her veterans in ancient history, Mommsen and Curtius, are 
still active and at work, and both are older than Sybel. 
Syovel’s course was unique. Like Virchow, Mommsen and 
other German savants, he took part in the political ups and 
downs of modern Germany. Down to 1866 he was the most 
determined opponent of Bismarck, and often fought him in 
the Prussian Parliament. After that memorable year, and 
especially after 1870-’71, he became the most pronounced 
friend of the Great Chancellor and his political ideals. In 
fact, this was so much the case that his representations of 
modern German history, like those of Treitschke, are by 
some critics claimed to be inspired by a political bias. Bis- 
marck gave him tne position of Chief Archivarius of Prus- 
sia, and in this capacity he had access to documents denied 
others, It is this fact that gives his earlier volumes such 
Special worth and vaiue. Afterward, the Chancellor, Cap- 
rivi, removed him, and the last two volumes of the series— 
not yet issued in English—dealing with the Franco-German 
war, were prepared without haviog had access to the Prus- 
sian arcnives. ‘Tne loss of his position for political reasons 
Was & Sad disappoiutment to Syvel; but 1t was not the only 
one he nad to experience in hrSiast years, 1t was generally 
Suppused Lhrouguout Germauy that toe “ Verdun prize,’’ 
founded by King Frederick Wilhelm IV in memory ot tne 
thousaudtn anniversary of the l'reaty of Verdua, awarded 
to the leading nistorian of Germany, would be bestowedon 
oF Caen fat ns sueas wSrke onig: Wonca ta 
seine Zevt.” The deceased historian is the quilt wien 
Ranke could claim. 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE event of the week in this city has been the col- 
lapse of the opposition of the saloon men to the enforce- 
ment of the Excise law. On Friday the counsel for the 
Wine, Liquor and Beer Dealers’ Association announced in 
the Court of General Sessions that the Excise Committee 
of that organization had recently adopted the following 
resolutions: 

* Resolved, That on and after Sunday, September Ist, 1895, all 
members of the Wine, Liquor and Beer Dealers’ Association, of 
this city, shall close their places of business on Sunday, and any 
member of the association who shall thereafter keep his place 
open in violation of this resolution and of the law shall forfeit 


all his rights and privileges and benefits as a member of this as- 
sociation; be it further 


** Resolved, That a special meeting of the association be called 

for Tuesday, August 27th, 1895, for the purpose of taking action 
upon said resolutions.” 
In presenting it the counsel said that the date was put at 
September 1st, because it was impossible to secure a gen- 
eral meeting before that date, but that the action of the 
committee would be considered binding by the members 
for August 25th. In giving the reasons which led to this 
resolution, he said that a large number of the dealers were 
on the verge of bankruptcy, that they had relied on their 
Sunday sales to meet their obligations; but if they were not 
only to lose them but incur heavier loss by fine or impris- 
onment, they would simply withdraw from the contest. 
He also requested special consideration for those then 
under indictment who would plead guilty. Recorder Goff 
replied as follows: 

“There is no reason why every decent man in the liquor busi- 

ness should not obey the law. In the future, according to your 
plans, it becomes not only the interest, but also the duty of those 
who obey the Excise law to see that those who violate it shall be 
punished severely. As far as this court is concerned, there has 
been no idea of oppression or persecution to the liquor dealers. 
But the idea has been to see that the law is obeyed. When this 
is fully established you will find this court considerate to those 
who throw themselves on the mercy of the court. The policy of 
the law is not vindictive.” 
There were fifty-nine cases on the calendar when the court 
was opened, and all but three were disposed of by 
2:30 P.M., mostly by fines of $50, tho some, whose action 
was peculiarly heinous, were fined more. This action of 
the committee, if it is adopted at the full meeting this 
week, as is probable, will control something over half the 
liquor dealers in the city, but will affect ail. The record 
on the 25th was about the same as the previous week, with 
this development, that the liquor dealers who closed acted 
in many instances as spies to secure conviction of those who 
tried to evade the law. 


....The preparations for the fall elections are being made 
and occasion much more of interest than is usual in off 
years. In this city the question is as to the renewal of an 
effort for a union of the anti-Tammany forces. Tammany 
itself has organized with all the old leaders in power, and 
with noeffort to bring in a more respectable element. The 
Democratic State Committee’s invitation to all Democrats 
to come into the primaries has been definitely rejected by 
the State Democracy in this city under the lead of Chas. S. 
Fairchild, and in Brooklyn under E. M. Shepard. There 
seems every probability of rival delegations to the State 
Convention at Saratoga. Among the Republicans, the 
Platt men have been talking for a straight Republican 
ticket, but this has aroused such general protests from the 
Brookfield faction and irom such men as Cornelius N. Bliss 
and others, supported by Mayor Strong, that Mr. Piatt 
announces that he has not made up his mind what to do. 
There is to be this week a Good Government Club Conven- 
tion. It is expected that they will take no immediate 
action, but wait to see what the regular Democratic and 
Republican Conventions wiill do, 


....In Ohio the silver men were routed in the Democratic 
State Convention. Ex-Governor James E. Campbell was 
nominated on a sound money platform. Iu Maryland and 
Kentucky the Republicans are fighting hard and hoping to 
win through Democratic dissensions. Great interest cen- 
ters on the contest in Pennsylvania between Senator Quay 
and Governor Hastings. Each side claims to be confident 
of victory. 


...-The ‘‘St. Louis,” of the American Line, had her trial 
trip in the English Channel last week, and maintained an 
average speed of 223-10 knots for over four hours, carry- 
ing the American flag faster than any flag has ever been 
carried in those waters. For two bours her speed was 
23 6 10 knots, and for two hours 21 knots, 


...-Keir-Hardie, the President of the Independent Labor 
Party of England, arrived in this city last week. Inter- 
viewed in regard to the defeat of the Liberal Party in Eng- 
land he expressed himself very bitterly against the Liberals 
for their neglect of the interests of the unemployed. 


...-Prince Pak Yong-Ho, the ex-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in Korea, who fled to Japan recently, has arrived 
in this city. He is traveling alone, but hasa friend who 
interprets for him. 


FOREIGN. 


.... Very conflicting reports have come from China during 
the week. ‘The foreign consuls were forbidden by the Chi- 
nese Government to be present at the investigation at Ku 
Cheng ; they were present, but practically prisoners ; they 
were conducting the examinations, tho slowly ; the Viceroy 
Liu, who was really responsible for the outrages at Chen- 
tu, had been appointed to conduct the investigation ; he 
had also been degraded from office in punishment for his 
remissness at Chen-ta. The truth probably is that the in- 
vestigation is going onquietly. There is very bitter feeling 
among many foreiga residents in China over what they 
consider the apathy of the English and American Govern- 
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ments; but the officials assert that the Imperial Govern- 
ment is doing all it can. There are reports of additional 
destruction of mission property near Fuhchau, and of the 
murder of two Spanish priests in Hoyun. Meanwhile, 
French papers state that the outrages on French missiona- 
ries in Sze Chuen have been atoned for by payment of in- 
demnity, the official recognition of the status of missiona- 
ries, and the agreement to compel Viceroy Liu to put up 
new buildings at his own expense. 


...-In the British House of Commons it has been an- 
nounced that an effort will be made to secure a parcels 
post between this country and England. There was a 
contest in the House over John Daly, recently elected from 
Limerick, who is a political prisonér. By a vote of 281 to 
8 his election was canceled. The Queen’s speech was 
agreed to by a vote of 217 to 63. The formal announcement 
of Field Marshal Wolseley to succeed the Duke of Cam- 
bridge as Commander-in-Chief of the British Army has heen 
made. There has been a new departure in the organization 
of the Liberal Party. The National Liberal Club, which is 
chiefly controlled by the Radicals, has summoned a con- 
gress to meet October 29th for the purpose of making plans 
to take the party power out of the hands of the whips who 
have been practically the party bosses. The announcement 
has made considerable stir. 


.... The Sultan has announced to the Powers that he will 
grant the secondary reforms, but cannot admit European 
supervision, as that would endanger the integrity and in- 
dependence of the Empire. The French Ambassador has 
earnestly advised the acceptance of the full plan of reform. 
The United States steamship ‘‘ Marblehead ” has been sent 
to the Syrian coast to investigate the troubles at Tarsus. 
Famine is growing more severe in Eastern Turkey. The 
Kurdish Kochers (nomads) have asked for Government 
protection in going to the summer pasturages in the moun: 
tains. 


....-The case of Mr. Waller is progressing. The French 
Government claims that the evidencein the court martial 
is on its way from Madagascar, and as soon as it arrives it 
will be submitted to this Government. There are indica- 
tions that they realize that it is insufficient and will dis- 
own the court martial. Mr.Waller has at last been visited 
in prison. The probable explanation of the hostility to 
him is the fact of his having secured from the Malagassy 
Government some valuable concessions. 


....The captain of the United States ship ‘ Castine,” on 
entering the harbor of Tamatave, in Madagascar, did not 
salute the French flag, on the ground that he had no aus 
thority to recognize French rule there. The French officers 
were very angry and pushed the Americans back to their 
boat, also refusing ‘‘ pratique’’ and the permission to call 
on the Consul. Complaint was made, and full apology has 
been rendered by the French Government. 


....Prominent Alsatians say that it is folly for them to 
agitate for a restoration of Alsace and Lorraine to France; 
that the people in the main are becoming better satisfied 
with the present condition, and would deprecate any 
change, especially if it should involve war. 


....Reports have come of trouble in Cuzco, in Peru. 
Some American missionaries (probably of the Methodist 
Board) were formally expelled, and when the Government 
sought to protect them a riot was threatened. 


...-Considerable disturbance has been created in New- 
foundland by the refusal of the French ships to allow the 
laying of a railroad along the ‘‘ treaty coast.” 

...-The Court at Sofia has refused to listen to testi- 
mony tending to implicate Prince Ferdinand in the murder 
of M. Stambuloff. . 


...The Japanese are evacuating Port Arthur and dis- 
mantling the fortifications. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS, 


PRESIDENTIAL candidates now have the floor. Among all 
the names mentioned, there is one whose nomination would 
accentuate the moral issue now before the country in a way that 
could not be mistaken and awaken an amount of genuine patri- 
otic enthusiasm such as this country has nut seen in years—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He is admitted to be “the man of the month.” 
perhaps, in the divine providence, he may prove to be the man of 
the generation.—The Kingdom. 





....The State Democracy has repeatedly denounced Tammany 
as a band of political freebooters whose doings bring the Demo- 
cratic Party into disgrace, and the avowed object of its existence 
isto supply decent Democrats with a local organization to which 
they can belong. Itis absurd to talk about “harmony” under 
these conditions. Honest men cannot“ harmonize” with thieves 
except upon terms acceptable to the thieves. —Evening Post. 


....In a word, there is no way to reach the masses except to 
come into personal contact with individuals. In order to have 
an entrance into the heart of the individuals, the worker must 
come into contact with them at those points where they wish 
help. The wise worker accepts the situation, comes into contact 
with the individual, helps the individual so far as he can along 
the lines in which he or she is seeking help, and then uses the 
influence that he has gained in striving to bring these individu- 
als to an appreciation of, and a longing for, better things.—A. H. 
McKInney, in New York Observer. 


..--*Lam not surprised at the admirable stand taken by the 
Irish Catholic Total Abstinence Societies at their late convention 
in New York. For many yearsI have known Father J. M, 
Cleary, of Minneapolis, the President of the ‘Catholic T. A, 
Union of America.’ He is a capital man, of genuine courage and 
philanthropy, and in his personal appearance reminds me very 
much of the celebrated Father Mathew. Another able advocate 
of the good cause is the bright-witted Father Elliott, one of the 
* Paulist ’ fraternity. He once said to me: * Archbishop Ireland 
is by all odds the strongest man, mentally and morally, in our 
hierarchy.’ We Protestant temperance men cannot welcome too 
cordially the co-operation of our Roman Catholic fellow-coun- 
trymen in the battle with the drink-customs and the dramshops. 
It isa source of deep pain to such men as Ireland and Father 

Malone that such a vast proportion of the grogsellers belong to 
the Romish Church.”—Dr. T. L. Cuyiea, in The Evangelist. 
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GOD OR IDOLS. 


_ THE Mosaic law punished idolatry with death. It did 
the same with witchcraft. It recognized the fact that 
under Jehovah's rule there was no room for alien powers 
that pretended to tell the future or to control nature. 
To them any appeal to witchcraft or sorcery was an 
appeal to something hostile to Jehovah ; and so the same 
harsh legislation which stoned the idolater also com- 
manded, ‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch tolive.” 

They were right in identifying the two; and we are 
wrong if we do not see that our modern superstitions are 
also a form of idolatry, and that, too, the lowest form of 
idolatry, fetishism. 

There are only two plausible theories under which we 
can consider the world, and both of them are theories of 
Law. We may consider Law as inherent in Nature, and 
ask nothing about its source, or we may consider Law as 
imposed on Nature by its Creator. But in either case we 
have Law, fixed Law, everything ruled by Law, cause 
and effect—nothing else. There is no room for 
occurrences apart from cause, none for luck, none for 
fetishes. 

Here is a man who builds a yacht, or sails one, and he 
puts in it a gray dog, as “mascot,” for luck. It is ab- 
surd to say that this dog enters into a chain of cause and 
effect. That dog cannot help the sailing of the yacht. 
That dog, taken, just for luck, is as truly an idol, a low, 
barbarous idol, as any other fetish which a savage 
African worships. Taking that ‘‘ mascot” is denying 
law, is denying God ; it puts the dog in the place of the 
power of God and his laws. And yet we despise the 
Egyptians who worshiped bulls and cats and crocodiles, 
while we, too, fear the evil power of a black cat. 

All about us are people who are afraid to begin a jour- 
ney or to be married on a Friday. Is Friday different 
from any other day in the laws of Nature or the laws 
of God? They will not sit down with thirteen at the 
table; they are afraid to do so. Does the number thir- 
teen have in physics or mathematics any noxious prop- 
erty? Certainly not, only it is “unlucky.” There it is, 
the Good Luck, whom the Greeks called Tyche, and the 
Hebrews Gad, the essence of paganism, Such a super- 
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stition is a denial of the rule of the divine laws, and the 
substitution for them of certain low and vulgar heathen 
powers that govern the world. Or the moon must not 
be looked at amiss, over the wrong shoulder, or it will 
bring us injury. What, do we still worship the 
moon and try to avert from us its malign power? 
Or we put in our pockets a horse-chestnut, a 
fetish which will cure rheumatism, while God and 
his laws properly applied by those who study them are 
not trusted. How much better is this than the trust 
which the black savage in Africa puts in bis wooden 
fetish? Notabit. We will not now speak of the other 
fetishes and amulets which thousands of our fellow-citi- 
zens wear about their necks to protect them from danger, 
religious medals aud cords; only of these healing chest- 
nuts and lucky stones, and horseshoes, which we do not 
call religious, and which have never been blessed, but 
which are, like them, as absolute fetishes as any bar- 
barian ever bowed down to in the exercise of what is 
called the most degraded form of religion. 

These current superstitions are not only not to be be- 
lieved, but they ought not to be played with. Do not 
pretend to believe that thirteen is an unlucky number, 
that to spill salt will endanger friendship, or that the 
new moon, at acertain tip, will blast the harvest. Leave 
behind, forget the old paganism. Remember God rules, 
that he has put reasonable laws into the constitution of 
nature. Worship God, trust him alone, and suffer not 
witchcraft to live. Here is stuff for thought, or for a 
sermon. 


oe 


ROOSEVELT’S VICTORY. 








Law can be enforced. It has been proved in New 
York. Just as soon as we have a Mayor and Police 
Commission that wish to enforce the law, that did not 
wish to use the law for Sunday closing to squeeze 
money out of the liquor dealers, the purpose is accom- 
plished. The newspapers said it could not be done, that 
public sentiment was against it, that it was a blow at 
private rights, a contemptible intermeddling with per- 
sonal liberty. But Mr. Roosevelt and his associates de- 
clared that it was noneof their business whether the law 
was wise or not ; it was a law and was to be executed, and 
it has been executed. And after all sorts of resistance, 
after all possible evasions, after discovering that the 
reformed courts would not help them, and that they 
must go to prison if they kept open, the Wine, Beer and 
Liquor Dealers’ Association has announced that it sub- 
mits. There were half a hundred cases up for trial before 
the Court of Special Sessions, and the counsel for the 
liquor dealers made their capitulation and begged for a 
light fine, offering to the Court the resolutions passed by 
the Liquor Dealers’ Association in the following words : 

** Resolved, Thaton and after Sunday, September Ist, 
1895, all members of the Wine and Beer Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of this city shall close their places of business on Sun- 
day ; and any memberof the Association whoshall there- 
after keep his place open in violation of this resolution 
and of the law shall torfeit all his rights, privileges and 
benefits as a member of the Association.” 

There are 5,500 members of this Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. It includes more than one-half of the retail 
dealers in the city controlling three-fourths of the money 
invested. They own themselves beaten, and they de- 
clare that they will close their saloons on Sunday and 
will help to see toit that other saloons are closed. That 
this is an absolute capitulation and recognition that the 
police war upon the saloons has been successful, that 
there has been no such failure as the Tammany journals 
have been claiming, may be discovered from the follow- 
ing statement which we take trom the most influential 
organ of Tammany and the bitverest enemy of Mayor 
Strong and Mr. Roosevelt that is published in this city : 


‘*‘ Representatives of the Wine, Beer and Liquor Dealers’ 
Association announced yesterday the intention of the 
organization to close up ail saloons owned by its members 
on Sundays, veginning on September Ist, and they ap- 
pended to this capitulation a piea for quarter. Tais plea 
was made to the Justices of Special Sessious and to Re- 
corder Goff, also. What the saloon men asked was that, 
in consideration of their action, the sentences of liquor 
men already awaiting trial for excise violatioas should be 
made light.” 

In accordance with this request for clemency, Recorder 
Goff imposed a fine on the same day of only $5) each 
upon some fifty violaters of the law who pled guilty. 

We do not doubt that this will result in the closing of 
a large number of the saloons. The saloon business is 
overdone, and has not been profitable in many cases ex- 
cept through illegal sales. Those who have depended 
upon Sunday sales and midnight sales will have to close 
up and go out of business. 

We shall certainly see an effort made in the next State 
Legislature to repeal the Sunday closing law. I+ will be 
made a specially important part of the business of the 
session. Whether the Sunday closing law shall be re- 
pealed will depend upon the votes of Senators and rep- 
resentatives chosen outside of the city of New York. It 
is not too early now to urge that good citizens who be- 
lieve in the repression of the saloon business see to it 
throughout the State that trustworthy representatives 
are nominated and elected. Tne saloon too often con- 
trols the primaries ; this fall let the decent citizens con- 
trol them, 
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OUR DUTY IN CHINA. 





THE situation in China it is not entirely easy to un- 
derstand. The various reports as to the investigation at 
Kucheng seem to have resolved themselves into 4 state- 
ment that it is going on, tho slowly and somewhat un- 
satisfactorily, under the supervision of the Consular rep- 
resentatives of this country and England. It is some- 
what difficult to know whether the report of destruction 
of mission property near Fubchau is in addition to that 
already spoken of or merely another version of the same 
event. It must be remembered that we receive news 
from China through different sources ; by telegraph dis- 
patch, chiefly to London direct from China; then by 
telegraph from San Francisco on the ariival there of 
papers or letters from China,and lastly by letters or papers 
arriving here. It thus happens not infrequently that the 
same item is published three times at intervals of a week 
or ten days, and in slightly different form, so that there 
appear to be three different items. Allowance must 
also be made for the predilections of different news- 
paper correspondents. Some will emphasize the mis- 
sionary and others the anti-mirsionary side of any 
political question. On the whole we believe it 
entirely safe to trust the patriotism and good 
sense of Mr. Denby, our Ministerat Peking. He has had 
many years of experience,and has won the confidence of 
all who have been in position to understand his peculiar 
difficulties. We believe it to be true, also, that he has 
the confidence of the Imperial Government, a=d that 
the report which has been circulated in some of the 
papers that America and England have both been eclipsed 
by Russia is not well founded. At the same time, we 
sympathize fully with every effort to convince the Gov- 
ernments, both at Washington and Peking, that Ameri- 
cans are deeply interested in the fate of men and women 
well known all over this country and held in highest 
esteem, and that the authorities will be held sharply to 
account for any remissness in the full performance of 
their duties. 

Undoubtedly their task will be a difficult one. The 
news of the murder of two Spanish priests in the South, 
of the attempted revolt of troops at Tientsin, and of a 
Mohammedan uprising in the north, shows that there is 
a widespread feeling that the present Government is not 
to be greatly feared. There are many signs that the 
enemies of the dynasty are taking advantage of the situ- 
ation to do all in their power to discredit it. Were there 
any unity of action among them we might feel almost 
certain that the days of the present rule are approaching 
their end. The difficulty of communication, however, 
between the different sections and the mutual jealousies 
of the mandarins wiil probably leave the balance of 
power with the Government. 

It is pleasant in this connection to read the common- 
sense ariicle by Julian Ralph in last week’s Harper's 
Weekly on the question of protection for missionaries in 
China. So much has been said about the absurdity of 
allowing missionaries to remain in the interior of that 
country with any expectation of protection that it is a 
relief to find a man in no way connected with missions 
declaring that the absurdity is on the otber side, and 
claiming that the difficulty is due chiefly to the faaure 
of the Christian Governments to compel the Cninese 
Government to keep its own pledges and protect them. 
Mr. Ralph snows how utterly absurd is the charge that 
the riots are the legitimate result of unwise action of the 
missionaries, and says that as a matter of fact the mis- 
sionaries live in peace and Comparative safety where no 
tourist or merchant Could even travel. Tne inost trifling 
action may be interpreted by the Cainese as involving an 
aspersion upon their religion ; and yet over two thousand 
Protestant missionaries, not to speak of the Roman Cath- 
olics, live in the country, Conduct their benevolent and 
philanthropic as well as religious work, treat, it is said, 
@ miliion cases a year medically, and have the love and 
honor of large numbers of the people. To undertake to 
cali all these people to the treaty ports whenever a band 
of coolies gets surred up by some political propagandist, 
is not only absurd, it is an outrage. The British and 
American Gyvernments can stop itif they will, and we 
have no hesitancy in saying thac they will, 
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FLORIDA'S FIRST WHITE LYNCHING. 








Sam LEwiIs, born in Vermont, with a record of five 
killings in the far West, a fugitive from justice as the 
resuit of a saloon brawl at Lemon City, shot and killed 
two men, July 23d last. Hus friends spirited him away 
to the Bahamas, where he was captured and again es- 
caped. He was finally arrested at Lemon City, after be- 
ing wounded and fatally wounding his captor, the 
eighth victim of his unerring aim, and was lodged in the 
county jai at Juno, some sixty mules from the scene of 
his crime. 

Feeling ran very high. Many of his friends were ar- 
rested for complicity in his escape, and found no diffi- 
culty in furnishing bail to thé sheriff, who, without con- 
sulting a magistrate, fixed the amvuat and approved the 
straw bonds, This, coupled with the fact that the only 
guard put on the prisoner in a little country jail was a 
Negro, Perkins, who—strange to say—is out on bail, 
charged and indicted for manslaughter for killing a man 
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at this same place, Lemon City, and whom the sheriff 
was employing as his deputy. 

Friday, August 16.b, feeling ran so bigh throughout 
the couuty that the sheritf was notified, throngh the 
County Atu roey at the r.quert of ciuzns, to remove 
the prisoner to Jackeonville, or place a substantial guard 
over him. This notice he ignored, and quietly lef« for 
other parts of the county. Sunday a M., August 18:b, 
at about three o’clock, a mob with blackened faces, 
quietly descended on the jail and took out the prisoner, 
huog him to the nearest telegraph pole and ridgled bim 
with shut. The jailor gave up the keys wi hout a strug- 
gle, but was bimself afterward fatally shut, some say ac- 
cidentally , but utners say that he 11 cautiously spoke the 
name of oue of the lynchers, thereby showing that he 
recognized them. 

Icis impossible to describe the state of feeling through- 
out the county. Murder has been common, but never 
adequately punished. Promiuvent court officials were 
known to be frienaly to the prisoner, and it was really 
exprcied that the prironer would be allowed to escay e. 
Ooe ;rominent man,a Christian gentleman crdinarily, 
remarked that he felt so keenly the siiuation that he 
cvuld look on with pleasure and see Lewis fried alive on 
a gridiron. 

Who is to blame? Ic is true that the best’ citizens of 
the country tacitly agree, with few exceptions, that it 
was well done, Those wue prutest are tbe personal 
friends of the victim, and the few who realize tnat it is 
better that one murderer go free than taat a bundred 
more become murderers. The court officials, the couuty 
authorities in general, are to blame for their duplicity 
and lethargy in general. But tbe great guilt hes with 
the people who, because it would cost somctning to tree 
themseives, have allowed tbe old pvuli:ical machine to 
nominate Corrupt men in varroom caucuses and hate, 
wich Lo resistance but a mild protest, allowed the same 
men w fill the offices. 

Tois has been a terrible lesson ; but if it will arouse 
the State of Flor.da to politico! activity, i; will have been 
notin vain, Never beture has Fioriva bad a white lynch- 
ing. Colored lynchings do nut seem to count for any- 
thing. They cunvey no lesson. 


THE GERMAN LUTHERANS AND TEMPER- 
ANCE. 


In an editorie! on the late meeting of the Catholic 
Total Abstine: ce Union, we said : 


‘‘ Looking at it racially, the chief opposition to the grow- 
ing temperance Conviction of tue countiy comes from the 
Irish aud tue Germans. Looking at it relixiously, it Comes 
from tue Roman Catholics ond the Lutherans, If we could 
couvert the Lutberan and Catronuc Germans aud tue Irish 
Catholics awoug us tu total abstinence, the rest ot the ta-k 
wourd be comparatively easy. There would be uo difficulty 
in euforcing a Sunday law, so as tu give us seven Lewper- 
ance Suudaysin toe week. . . . Wearesorry to say that 
among the Lutherau and Catholic Germans we do not ste 
any special signs of a temperauce revival. . . . The 
temperance crusade ought to be pressed in the Catholic 
Cburcb and in the Lutneran Courch. Give us these stroug- 
holds, aud the day of saloon rule will come to an end.” 

lt what we said has attracted the at.en.ion of Luther- 
ans we are glad. We kuew that there were many of 
them who are warm friends of temperance, even if tactre 
is among them no active temperance crusade; but we 
desired to say a word to prick treir conscience ard show 
where the chief danger lies. We have received a letter 
from one of the worthiest Lutherans in the country, J. 
G. Butler, D.D., of Washington, who says : 


THE INDEPENDENT tells the truth, but not the whole 
troth, Concesniug the Lutherans. We deplore, a great 
multitude of vs, mure thau words can express, the veer 
power among Germans, whether in the Courch or out of 
the Church, for not a few Germans renounce allegiunce to 
the Church iu this New World. You fail todisunguish he- 
tween Lutherans and Lutheracs, and appear to ve oblivious 
to the fact that there are Lutherans who are uot Gcrmuns, 
and that among Germau Lutberaus there ure wauy pastors 
and people as prunvunced as is ‘'HE INDEPENDENT against 
the saloon, for Sunday closing of the saloun, not a few 
Probib.tionists, and multitudes for tne American as 
against the European Sunday. 

Our General Synod, with its more than 180,000 enrolled 
comuunicavts, and largely tho not whuily E.xlisa speak- 
ing, In its deliverances and in its life, 1s as provounced for 
total abstinence, agaiust the saloun aud for tne noly Sab- 
bath Day as avy body ot Christiaus in America, Saloon 
keepers ure not in the communiou of these courcches, and 
pastors and people are among th+ most prunou.ced ou the 
side of God and the rignt as THE INDEPENDENT siands for 
the right. 

The General Council, with its more than 300,000 com- 
municants, while more conserv.tive aud less augr ssive 
than the General Synod, having a large German aud Scan- 
dinavian feliow snip, is yet positive and aggressive against 
toe seloon, ugequivocaliy for the ciosing of the saloon on 
= Lora’s Day, aud for the sunctity of the American Sun- 

ay. ° 

The United Synod, South, with about 40.000 members, is 
More neariy in sympathy with the Geueral Synod taan 
any other Lutheran budy. Uy to the time of the late War 

our Southera churches were an integral part of ouc Gen- 
eral Synod, and will, no doubt, again, in the not remote 
future, be in organic union with us, All toeir traditions 
— the line of the most aggressive Evangelical Luther- 
Dism, 


The Missouri Syned, with about 400,000 enrolled commu- 
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nicants, almost wholly German, is pronounced against the 
saloon. These bretbren—honest, law-abiding, industrious 
and thrifty—while coming so recently from Europe, where 
beer flows as water, and where the Loru’s Day has largely 
degenerated jvtoa boliday, are becoming Americanized, 
While conservative iu doctrine, more coufessional tnau the 
American Lutheran Church, stranger? in a strange land, 
and of a foreign language, they are yet. rowiug in the rivhe 
direction. Comirg trom Europe, where everybody drinks 
beer aud wine, people and pas.or alike, many of them can- 
not appreciate our extieme total abstinence and probibi- 
tion couvictions. Their liberty sometimes aegenerates 
into hcense ; but they abominate drunkenuess, sud some 
of them preach temperance as agaiust entire abstinence 
frum the bercf the Fatberiand. As between an open or 
clused suloon on the Lura’s Day, no doubt tuey stand with 
us; for they are a law-abiding people. ‘The aetiverances of 


the-e German Synods upon these questiuns are not within 
our reach. 


Besides these General Bodies, there is a large and mixed 
multitude bearing the Luther name, many ot whom in 1n- 
dependent, not synudical caurcues, quite as self-reliant, 
sober and thrifty as the average cilizen, and whom we are 


to win and assimilate in the body, civic aud ecclesias- 
aan 


It is very manifest to your thoughtful readers that the 
Lutheran Church in the Uuited States has prublems grow- 
ing out of diver-e natiuna:ities and culture and lauguage, 
to which our feliow-disciples are comparative strange:s. 
It is pamful ana grievous to many of us tout the press tails 
to distinguish between Lutherans and Lutherans, while no 
division of the one army is mure loya: thaa we are to tne 
Gospel and tne Fiag, none more earnest against the saloun 
aud for the sanctity of the Lord’s Day. Tnereare fearful odds 
against us as the swelliug tide of strangers pours in upon 
our shores. Those of us mosta ive ty the respunsiuility and 
gravity of the situativn are full of hope as to the outcome, 

Of course we were not ignurant of these divisions 
among Lutherans, of which we had then no occasion to 
Bpeah ; as we also knew that there are good Lutherans 
and bad Lutherans, both Eugli:h speaking and German- 
speaking. But our general statement alsv needed to be 
mae with empharis. Tne Iquor business is largely 
Passi: g out of the hands of the Irish into toat of ihe 
Germars. It is the Germans who are our great brewers 
aud beer-drinkers; avd so far as they are anything 
religiousty, uney are mostly Lutherans, by baptism and 
communiov., This tact calls for great searchings of 
heart, and great etioris todevelup a total abstinence 
sentiment as weil as a Sunday-keeping sentiment among 
the Germans, It is seven day closing that we want. 
We sre not satistied with Sun.ay closing, altho that is 
the firststep, and we want it. 
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REFORMED KOREA. 


THERE is no more significacti lustration of the rapidity 
with which cianges are takivg place in the East than 
the record of a year’s progress in Korea. It is ouly thir- 
teen years since the treaty with tne Uoi.ed S.ates first 
brought it int» public notice and made it manifest that 
itis somethiug more than a mere geographical expression. 
A Scotch missionary to Cnina had,two years veture, gained 
access to the northern portion of tae country; but regular 
miseion work was not iuaugurated until a quarter of a 
Century atter the comparatively recent commencement 
of work io Jupao, and nearly a century aiter ube first 
effurts had bees made to evangelize China, A decade 
passed without any sy cial chang+. Ouly bf.een mouths 
have passed siuce general attention was drawn to what 
many considered an insiguificaut itsurrecuon in the 
southern part of the coun.ry, and thirteen moaths since 
the Japanese army entered tne R»y al Palace at Seoul and 
touk possession of the Government. 

To-vay the situation 1s briefly this: The feudalism 
which had ruled for cen uries is dead, and the patri- 
archal system uuder which every power, the largest and 
the most minute, was centered ia the E operor, nas given 
place to a c. nsitutiooal monarchy in which the duues 
and prerogatives ot kiug and officers are caretully de- 
fiued and limited. Llustead of unregulated aad unlimited 
tazation, there is acaretul system of accuunting both 
for revenue aud expenditure, iuvolving regular aud fair 
compensation to every official from the Psime Miaisver 
to a gatekeeper. The same general priocipies hold not 
merely in the general but in the provincial a imiuistra- 
tion, The old provincial gi ver:ors with their bigh- 
sounding titles, lorge retiuues, and. practically irrespon- 
sible rule, have been succeeded by reguiarly appviuted 
officers with a limited staff, all answeraole to cne cen- 
tral authorities, Tuare is a fud q tora of orgauized De- 
partmeot>. Tnat cf Education nas for is prime duty 
the ¢s aulsoment of a sys%m of common sCavols; the 
Judiciary provives regular examiuations fur aumissiun 
to the bar ; the Police has a torceof iusp C.ors, serg: ants 
and patrolmen in all the principal ci.ic8; tne War De- 
par'ment has so transformed tne attered bavered at- 

tepdants of ovner years inw neatly dressed, suluter-like 
troups that the common people luok on in amazement, 
and even foreign cffivers are couvinecd that the caarzes 
Ot ixcompe tency are uvjust. There 18 & p sial service 
with local delivery in tue capital aud regular mail routes 
connect the chiet ciues. 

All these are sigaiticant ; but the most significant of 
all 1g the Cuange whica, acourdiog to The Kurein Repos- 
itory, is taking place in tne character of the pcvple, 
The lisiless, hopeless air of the past has been replaced by 
v gor and energy. Business ig reviving, Schoolsare in- 
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creasing, and there is a general sense of life. Best and 
most important of all, not only for itself but for its indi- 
cation that these other changes will be permauent, is the 
fact that the churches are tilled. Au‘tience rooms that 
were too large are crowded to overflowing. Christi- 
avi y is the tupic of conversation in all cla-ses and on 
all occasions, What my be in the fucure is, of course, 
uncertain. Foreign j alousies may iaterfere to check 
internal development ; but if a live time can be given, 
those on the ground, aud best competent to judge, ure 
enthusias'ically assured of svill greater progrers, DOL sO 
muck in extensiun as in the solidification of what 
has already been gained. 


ate 


Editorial Ustes. 


OF the various attractive articles in the present issue, 
we can Oaly mention those to which the writer's name is 
attucued, leaving the reader to discover for himself the 
equal quantity and variety of subjects treated editorially 
in our various departments. Tne Rev. Gilbert Reid de- 
scribes Prince Kung as the mostimportant man in China ; 
Maurice Thompson explains the pleasant art of being pro 
vincial; Grace Duffield Goodwin recails the fourteenth 
anniversary of the death of Sydney Lanier, and compares 
him with Keats; Mrs. G. S. Barnes gives quaint recollec- 
tions of President Finney; Samuel W. Dike, LL.D, asks 
timely questions as to the Congregational polity; Dr. 
Teunis S. Hamlin offers a just eulogy of his parishiouer, 
Justice Strong; Frank H. Sweet offers the birds a pait in 
the proprietorship of wood and field; Dr. R. S. MacArthur 
describes a Sunday in Honoiulu ; the Countess von Krock- 
ow tells how German officials manaye to live on their 
small salaries; Miss Walker reports a fine private art col- 





lection; Minton Stevens gives vaiuable information as to 
State support of reiigioas schovls in Manituba and in 
Europe; Isabel F. Hapgood de>cribes Russian Churches 
and sects ; Annetta J. Autona teils of the physical and 
social condition of Korea, and E. P. Powel and Charles 
M. Harger provide notes ou agricultural topics. There are 
poems by Enma H. Reed, Even Burrvughs, Dora Siger- 
son, Marian Douglas and Naonie Fitzhugh Maciean ; and 
stories by Mabei Gitfurd. J. A. M. Hemmeon and M, Elvise 
Talbot. 


A MosT extraordinary condition coufronts the Democratic 
Party iu Kentucky. Under tne powerctui intiuence ot Sec- 
retary Curlisie aug the Adm.nistratiun, aided by the L ouis- 
vile Courver-Juurnal ana sume otber papers, the Demo- 
Cratic Convention adopted a suund mouey platiorm, and 
we all i¢ju.ced. But, to p.acate the otber strung elemeut 
in the party represented by Scnator iackouru, Geueral 
Hardin, a Free Silver mau, was nomiuatea tur Govecnor, 
wiuw Ube expectation toat he wuald ve quict on tue subject, 
and staud ou the Piatform. Perbaps tuat might nave ben 
Manged iv some of our States in which candidates kecp 
their mouths closed afcer vneir perfunctory letter ol accept- 
ance ; butit dues nuvdo for Keutucsy, wuere public devates 
are ib order between the vppusiug caudiuaies. Ou tue very 
first day ut tue joint debate vetween Geucral Hardin aud 
Culone! Bradley, the Kepuvlican canaldate, tue former 
squaiely put Dimself aud wis pa. ty ou the Free Silver plat- 
form, aud repuulated the piatior M sdopted af the Conyen- 
tiou which numinatea him, leaving tv Culouel Kradiey the 
suie and extuusiastic defense of sound Muncy. Lbere has 
been a wees Of Unis Uevalte, anu Culuael Bradk y bas fuuud 
it nis chie: delight Lo Lease ald bu: edt his OppuneLt into 
as frank an expresSivu OL b.S8 Views as pussibie, assured tuat 
iv is cr-aviug a W.ue breacn 1p the Vewocratic tauks. Suco, 
in fact, I> tue case, 1 Courier Juurndlis algry and dis- 
gus ed, and withdraws its support, ne Uewocratic state 
Conmmittee beld a Meeting On Savurday, aud Geueral Har- 
din defendeo bis position aud refused co witudcaw fiom the 
ticket, as be uad vcen asked tu du. Several memuers of the 
Comumituce bave reslgued. Lhe Desocravic caudidate tor 
Licutevant-Governcr 1s speakiug tur suupd money, per- 
fecuy regardless of tne positiou of tue Lead Of the Licket, 
and tue party 18 im an uvter.y Gemuralized Condition ; and 
Ubere 18 1easun vo Deile Ve that the Kepub.icau Party will 
Curry tne Sta.e, notwitustanding the adverse Majuiity of 
14U,0u0 at the last eleciion. 


THE condition of the Democratic Party at present is not 
@ bappy Oue. It 1s by DO means Cefbaln Wuicn element 
will Wiu in the party, that of President Cle.eiaud or that 
ot Seuators Morgan aud Biackouru., We have spoken of 
tne condition in Kentucky ; it is quite as Dad in Maryland. 
There also the platiorm advpted vy the Cuuventiva was a 
distinct rebuke to Seunaor Guruan, aud an sndorsement 
of the Piesiuent. Butif Seuator Gorman did not get tue 
platiorm be wanted, be diu gel Ube Caudiuaks, whica was 
much wuie linportaul, aud De stili Cuntruls wwe machine. 
Tue Republicans have au aduuravle candidate as 
Governor iu Maryland and guod reasun Lo capect success. 
We Wish We cuuid speak as lavorauiy of the Repuvlican 
Couuitious in Peunsyivauia, Lucie the euvrimwous K: pub- 
licau majurity ylve> a chance for all Une evil metuuds of une 
Buss, which Quay kuows sv weil. AS we wre we cuunot 
yet tel whicu faction will Dave Contrui of Lhe Convencion, 
anu there 18 talk of recourse to Lhe courts Lo setile 4 quar- 
rei between Quay aud Chairman Giikeson, of tne Re pud- 
lican State Commitee. ‘Lbere wil be & uot se-si0n of une 
Convention, With tne possibility of two rival conventions 
being held, Unere are churges and counter charges of 
attempted bribery; and we regret to 5a) that the history of 
the past dues not make these charges entirely incredible, 
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Quay is fighting for his ‘political life in Pennsylvania, as 
Platt is in this State; and we have no good wishes to waft 
after either Boss. 


THE public will be very slow to accept current reports to 
the effect that the Chicago University has dismissed Pro- 
fessor Bemis from its service because of his position on 
questions. which affect trusts and other large moneyed 
institutions. Such is not the case and, in fact, he has not 
been dismissed. Professor Bemis’s position in the Univer- 
sity during the past three years bas been that of a Univer- 
sity Extension Associate Professor, the understanding 
being that his work sbould be largely in this depaitment, 
the large number of professors in the University proper 
not calling for his services, He has, however, found leisure, 
especially the last year, from his duties in this outside 
University Extension work, to give lectures to the Univer- 
sity students. It was notatall from any dissatisfaction with 
his instruction in the University that he was not re-en- 
gaged at the expiration of his term, but for reasons cén- 
nected with the success of the University Extension work. 
We have sufficient authority forsaying that the University 
appoints men to departments who represent different 
points of view, and that uo instructor in the University 
has ever been asked to withdraw on account of his views ; 
nor has an occasion ever arisen for condemning tbe utter- 
ance of any profesgor on any subject, nor has objection 
been taken in any case to the teachings of a professor. The 
University has received large gifts from wealthy men; but 
in no single case has anysuch giver sought, directly or 
indirectly, to control or influence the policy of the Univer- 
sity in reference to the teachings of its professors in 
departments of political economy, history, political science 
or sociology. We are definitely informed that neither 
John D. Rockefeller, C. T. Yerkes, Martin A. Ryerson, 
Marshall Field, Sydney Kent, George C. Walker, nor any 
other benefactor of the University, has ever spoken or 
written a word in criticism of any theory advocated by any 
professor in any department of the University. They have 
left it absolutely free. Professor Bemis’s position in refer- 
ence to municipal ownership of gas works or street rail- 
ways is one that we heartily approve, and we have reason 
to believe that no objection has been made toit by the 
University trustees. 


It is anything but pleasant to learn that Mr. A. R. 
Spofford, Librarian of Congress, has been found to be in 
arrears in his accounts by the amount of 22,000, which he 
has paid over into the United States Treasury. No one be- 
lieves that he has been intentionally dishonest, but his ac- 
counts have been in a very chaotic condition. The diffi- 
culty has been largely, we judge, in a lack of executive 
ability. He has tried to do everything himself instead of 
through trained subordinates. It is no part of a principal 
librarian’s duty himself to receive the dollars for copy- 
rights. Mr. Spofford is over seventy years of age, and it is 
intimated that the present difficulty will make occasion for 
his retirement. It has been perfectly impossible for some 
time for him or any other man to keep the enormous mass 
of books in the Library in proper condition. There will be 
a very heavy burden coming upon the librarian during the 
next five years in drawing plans for the interior of the new 
Library building and in transferring the books and reor- 
ganizing the Library. Perhaps it will be an act of mercy 
to a man who has made himself an honorable record dur- 
ing his long period of service if this task shall be put on 
younger shoulders. 


IT has appeared to us that the French Government has 
been very negligent in its attention to the demands by the 
United States Government for information as to the case 
of ex-Consul Waller, who was convicted by the Military 
Court in Madagascar, of having given information to the 
Madagascar authorities, and who was carried in chains to 
France where he has been confined in a military prison 
and not allowed to see any representative of the Govern- 
ment. At last, and itis said after repeated instructions 
to Ambassador Eustis to press the matter, permission has 
been granted to see the prisoner; but the official copy of 
the testimony taken at the trial has not yet been furnished, 
and we doubt very much if it can be furnished. We can- 
not but believe, and we think that our Department of 
State believes, that a great injustice has been done to Mr. 
Waller, and that his imprisonment is not for the offense 
charged, but is a punishment for his baving taken a con- 
cession of land from the Madagascar Government without 
French authorization before the war began. There are 
persistent rumors that Ambassador Eustis has been very 
slow and negligent in this matter. He has been vigorous 
and hearty enough in his social functions, and patriotic 
enough in his Fourth of July speeches; but it is possible 
that the Louisianian was not able to arouse in himself any 
especial enthusiasm over the claims of an American mu- 
latto. 


THE Methodist Episcopal Church has one or two dioce- 
san bishops who have charge of foreign mission fields. One 
cf them, Bishop Thoburn,in the September Methodist 
Review, urges that this system of what he calls “dis- 
tricted episcopacy,’’ shall be extended. He declares that 
the attempt to maintain the present systemless and out- 
grown policy must soon be abandoned. It seems ridicu- 
lous, he says, to require sixteen men herein the United 
States to interchange their fields of labor annually ; he de- 
clares the present system causes useless travel, the crossing 
and recrossing of each other’s tracks ; that it is a waste of 
time, strength aod money, and that if it is unwise for this 
country it is much more so applied to mission fields. The 
subject has been earnestly discussed in The Western Chris- 
tian Advocate, which declares that Bishop Thoburn is 
correct, and that bishops in this country ought to have 
their restricted episcopal fields, and that under restricted 
episcopacy it would be easier to employ to great advantage 
sixty bishops than it is now to provide for sixteen. Bishop 
Thoburn would have fuil-fledged bishops appointed imme- 
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diately for every great mission field, to live and labor 
among the people, thus doing very much more than can be 
done by an annual inspection of a visiting bishop. The his- 
tory of the Methodist Episcopal Church makes it easy to 
extend the system of missionary bishops to other fields 
than India and Africa ; and we presume that+the question 
of restricted episcopacy at home will not be a practical one 
until the system has been tried more fully abroad. Mean- 
while it will be remembered that the presiding elders are 
practically diocesan bishops, supervise by archbishops. 





The test of the interest of the churches in any branch of 
mission work is to be found, not in the total receipts, which 
include legacies, interest from invested funds, etc., but in 
the donations. This is frequently lost sight of by people 
who are anxious to make a point one side or the other. 
Thus the North and West says that the receipts of the 
Foreign Board of the Presbyterian Church fell off heavily, 
and the Herald and Presbyter retorts that they actua!ly 
increased. Both are right. There was a heavy falling off 
in donations but an increase in legacies which more than 
balanced the loss, and left a total gain over last year. In 
making statements as to the income of Mission Boards, 
unless care is taken to specify the nature of the income, 
great injustice may be done, and much harm may result. 
Thus the total income of the American Board for eleven 
months was less than that for the corresponding period of 
last year, notwithstanding the fact that the churches have 
been making great efforts to raise larger sums. The expla- 
nation isa very great falling off in legacies. The dona- 
tions from the churches, which are, by far, the surest index 
of the real interest in the work, have greatly increased, 
and give good ground for assurance that soon tie debt will 
be canceled, and that if the churches will keep up the in 
terest already shown, thereis afar brighter outlook for the 
work of the Board than there has been for some time. 
Meanwhile, every effort should be made to so overbalance 
the deficiency in legacies that the total sum may show a 
large increase. As usual, the books will be kept open fora 
few days in September, so as to include donations that 
really belong in the finaucial year closing this week on 
Saturday. ms 

WE regret to be compelled to inform our readers that the 
**Plea for Christian Fraternity,” by the Very Rev. James 
C. Byrne, President of a Catholic college in St. Paul, in our 
issue of August 15th, was utter Pelagianism—at least, so 
says The Western Watchman. Pelagianism must be better 
than we thought. Some of the admissions of our critical 
Catholic contemporary are, however, interesting. It says 
that, ‘outside the Catholic Church there is more atten- 
tion paid to the natural virtues than within her pale.’’ 
Now we understand why Catholic papers advertise intoxi- 
cating liquors. The Catholic Church had better move up 
apeg. It adds: 

“We are perfectly willing to grant that Protestantism can 
turn out perfect men. We can admit that paganism did it be- 
fore either Protestantism or Catholicity was thought of. If per- 
fect men can constitute a perfect society, and a perfect society 
can attain toa state of perfect earthly happiness, then we can 
admit that Protestantism is a good enough religion for this world, 
and, may be, the best for humanity here. 

* But we must bear in mind that there are two ways of making 
a man perfect; the one is to reform him, the other is to regene- 
rate him; the one is a practical process ; the other a sacramental. 
Reforming a man is a slow and very uncertain process. The 
surer and the quicker method is that of regeneration. By the 
latter a man may become perfect in an instant; by the other he 
would need the discipline of years. The love of God is the sum 
of natural and supernatural perfection; and the love of God can 
come toa man‘in an instant. This quick process of perfection 
is the one practiced by the Church and taught by Our Lord.” 
We suspect there is a bit of Pelagianism in these men 
who attain perfection by natural means. It is quite as 
dangerous as that of Father Byrne. 


OFFICIAL reports published in Russia state that during 
the year ending May, 11,500 persons of both sexes were de- 
ported to Siberia. Of these, 8,831 were members of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. The remnant is a curious mix- 
ture, consisting of 1,224 Mussulmans, 510 Jews, 506 Catholics, 
235 Lutherans, 119 Sectaries, 50 Buddhists, 3, Gregorian 
Armenians, 30 eunuchs and one pagan. Of these 11,500 only 
1,266 were sentenced to penal servitude, including 79 
women. In addition, however, there were 1,800 convicts 
forwarded from Odessa to the penal settlements on the 
Island of Saghalin. Among these were 163 women. Not 
included, however, in the above lists are 2,500 men sen- 
tenced by administrative order to Siberia, with the loss of 
all civil rights and privileges—an appalling number, when 
one reflects that they were banished and deprived of their 
citizenship by the arbitrary decree ot some official and 
without a trial of any description. It is terribly sad to 
hear that 3,600 women and children have voluntarily Jeft 
Russia during the year to follow their husbands and fathers 
into exile. Are we never to hear the end of this brutal sys- 
tem of ‘‘ administrative order” ? It is an interesting com- 
ment upon these statements that, according to certain re- 
ports, the Russian Government has about decided to stop 
using Siberia as a penal colony, and henceforth to send no 
ordinary criminals there, but only those connected with the 
nobility or the professions. If this is done, much of the 
hardships of the present system will be mitigated, tho the 
rigor and injustice of exile by “administrative process ”’ 
will remain. 





THE refusal of the Sultan to grant more than the second- 
ary reforms, on the ground that to admit European general 
supervision would endanger the integrity and independ- 
ence of his Government, is decidedly Turkish. There is no 
Government so quick to put ona bold front and be ready 
to “ die in the last ditch,’”’ aud no Government more quick 
to jump the ditch when it comes to it. It is possible that 
in this move the Sultan has the practical, if not assured, 
support of some European Power—Russia, or even Austria : 
but it is more probable that it is merely a device to gain 
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time and avoid some very awkward explanations to his 


own people. He will undoubtedly let the fact of his stand 
for the independence of the Caliphate be heralded all over 
his empire, and then when he sees that he must accept the 
inevitable and admit European control or lose his throne, 
he will do so as quietly as may be and in the hope that the 
first report will have so gained power as to make the fact of 
little moment. Throughout the Empire the situation is 
undoubtedly growing more serious. The widespread famine 
and distress in Eastern Turkey, the uneasy feeling along 
the Mediterranean Coast, the recrudescence of Huntcha- 
gist folly in Marsovan, and the Bulgarian attack on a 
Moslem town in the Province of Adrianople, are all indica- 
tions that unless relief comes speedily and effectively, 
anarchy will result, with untold loss of property and of 
life. We trust that the authorities at Washington fully 
understand the gravity of the situation, and have ere this 
sent such instructions to Minister Terre}l] as well as to Ad- 
miral Kirkland as will enable the Turkish authorities to 
see that this Government proposes to protect its citizens, 
wherever they may be. 





...-The French army has succeeded in getting more than 
half the way from the coast to the capitalof Madagascar, 
and they have only a very few weeks before them to com- 
plete a task which the rainy season will make almostim 
practicable. If we may trust Colonel Shervinton, they 
have much the worst part of the way before them: over 
higher hills and a country more easily defensible. He says 
that hethrew up the command of the Hova army for the 
reason that his plans were not accepted, and the Queen and 
her Prime Minister were not willing to send a force of 
20,000 soldiers and laborers to resist the French advance 
from the beginning. It was the Hova plan, he says, to con- 
centrate all the resistance on the last part of the distance, 
where they can bring together a large army well provided 
with artillery and muskets. Nevertheless, we presume 
that the French will, in time, succeed and capture Anta- 
nanarivo. The main question is whether there will be any 
Antananarivo there to be captured, for it is not at all unlike 
ly that it will be burned and the inhabitants will all forsake 
it. Such, at least, is the policy that has been recommended. 


....It is not wholly strange that the Catholic Mirror, 
speaking of the denunciation of the manufacture of beer 
by St. Vincent’s Abbey, should have used the following 
mild language: 

**In Europe, where beer and wine are freely used by every one, 
and water is regarded as less wholesome on account of pollution, 
nothing isthought of monks engaged in the brewing of beer and 
the distilling of cordials such as Chartreuse, Benedictine, etc. 
It is as perfectly right and legitimate asthe baking of bread. 
Butin the United States different customs and ideas prevail, and 
accordingly there has been some criticism of the pious monks of 
St. Vincent's Abbey for making the beer with which their name 
is associated. It isdescribed as a particularly pure article, free 
from adulteration, and, used in moderation, harmless and, per- 
haps, even beneficial. However, there is a prejudice against such 
things in this country.” 

We turn the page, and we find the explanation of this 
gentle roar in the advertisements of two different breweries 
and their “ celebrated beer.”’ 


....In reading an article in the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Quarterly Review on ‘**The Ethnology of Mad- 
agascar,” by B. F. Wheeler, D.D., we are surprised to come 
across the following paragraph: 

“Everybody knows that the Caucasian race, as a whole, with 
all their prejudice against the Negro, is incapable of treating the 
Negro or any Negro descendants fairly in anything they may say 
or write about the Negro. . . . It will be seen that when praise 
ought to be rendered the Negro the Caucasian historian or press 
is silent; when mercy ought to be shown him no voice through 
the press is heard ; when justice ought to be demanded no justice 
is asked for by the press, Thank God, here and there a noble ex- 
ception to this rule is found; and we take pleasure in mention- 
ing, foremost among the noble exceptions, the New York INpDE- 
PENDENT.” 

We should rather have such recognition from those who 
are suffering from prejudice and injustice than praise from 
the proudest Caucasians in the country. 


...-The one bright side to the Conservative victory in 
-the late British elections is the appointment of Mr. Cham- 
berlain as Colonial Secretary. He is no Conservative, ex- 
cept on the Irish question; and his remarkable executive 
powers, and his foresight of wise policies for the public 
interest, are likely to make an epoch in colonial affairs. It 
is bis suggestion and influence that have made Birming- 
ham the object lesson for all English cities. He carried 
municipal ownership of water, gas and tramways; and he 
transformed the worst quarters of the city establishing 
splendid business thoroughfares by the investment of cor’ 
poration funds. The genius which has thus revolutionized 
municipal government he seems to be now turning to colo- 
nial affairs; and he may be depended on to take a wide 
outlook for the development of the African possessions by 
building railways at public charge, and not by private 
corporations. He will protect these young colonies, de- 
velop them, and secure their federation, as in Australia. 


....-That sweet-spirited Presbyterian journal, the Chris- 
tian Observer, of Louisville, Ky., has got a new name for 
the American Missionary Association, which it calls the 
American Miscegenation Association, because it does not 
refuse to receive white scholars who want to attend the 
best school in Orange Park, Fla., to which Negroes are ad- 
mitted. It says: 

“The effect of compelling any noble-spirited young man or 

woman to study and play, to eat and sleep and associate contin- 
ually with companions of an inferior race, is humiliating and 
degrading in the extreme.” 
Why, bless you, there is no compulsion. They asked the 
privilege of going to the school and they pay for it. They 
eat and sleep and associate with them as little as they 
please, and the ‘‘inferior race’ is not always inferior. 
This Christian Observer approves the Florida law. Why 
not then enact it in Kentucky, forbidding private schools 
to receive both races. There is Berea ; try it. 
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...-Of ali the absurdities produced by the dog days one of --.-That chief of all the Anglican papers of England, 2 : 
the most absurd is the complaint made against Street The Guardian, has a California correspondent who tells it F Beligions Intelligence. 
Cleaning Commissioner Waring because in uniforminghis that there ‘the liberal element in religion has made great ad 
men hehas made them wear belts! Some exuberant phil- inroads among the sectarians, notably among the Congree FOREIGN MOVEMENTS IN FAVOR OF SECTA- 





anthropists have been writing to the daily papers protest- gationalists and Presbyterians ; theultimate result is Uni- RIAN SCHOOLS. 
ing against this act of inhumanity and even calling upon tarianism.” There is a familiar tone about this language 
Mayor Strong to interveve in behalf of the suffering labor- from an English visitor who says that these ‘ Dissenters ” BY MINTON STEVENS. 


ers. We doubt whether the writers ever did a stroke of ‘often work upon such distinctly sectarian lines in social 
real work in their life, or they would know that a belt is a reform that a clergyman cannot work with them with loy- 
positive help rather than a hindrance. The fact isthey alty to the Church.” 

want to find fault, and this is the only pretext they can get 
bold of. 


REACTION toward clerical or sectarian schools is a fea- 
ture of the present political situation in several countries 
that should not be overlooked. The Manitoba case brings 

-...What a silly law that is which forbids a clergyman of the matter very near our own borders, near enough to ac- 
the Anglican Church to be a member of Parliament, while ©°Dt, perhaps, for the intemperate zeal manifested by the 

..--Let cycliennes get off their wheels, for Dr. Haw- a Wesleyan or Baptist clergyman is not excluded! Avery <A P. A.incertain localities. In Omaba, for example, Super- 
thorne, of Atlanta, is after them, and he declares he will curious case now comes up of a Conservative member jnst intendent Marble, whose wit and patriotism were happily 
squelch the evil if the newspapers will give himafairshow. elected, one George Harwood, who was once a curate, but ‘isplayed in his address before the recent meeting of the 
He says: withdrew from the service of the Church for the Bar. The fducational Association at Denver, has proved too luke- 

“Forty years ago we began with female stump speakers. Question is whether he has recovered his civil statusasa Wm forthe A. P. A., and is, consequently, under their 
This has been followed by women lawyers, women preachers, layman; and the Church papers seem inclined to declare 82. The zeal of this body is mild, however, compared 
women lecturers, women doctors, women legislators, women that he has not, even tho it puts his Liberal competitor into With what develops where the denominational question 


pugilists and women bicyclists, and it may well be asked what pis seat, really becomes an issue in politics. Thousands of Orange- 
next? If something is not done to stop the satanic contagion men in Canada are said to have pledged themselves to resist 
the world will soon be not worth the saving.” .... While the Kentucky Democrats have a gold platform 


unto death, if need be, any attemptof the Dominion Govern- 
ment to force separate Catholic schools upon the province 
of Manitoba ‘‘at the dictation of the hierarchy of Que- 
bec.” Their ardor has been intensified by the publication 
of the remarkable letter of Mgr. Gravel, Bishop of Nicolet, 
to Cardinal Ledochowski, Prefect of the Sacred Propagan- 
da in Rome. In this letter the Bishop suggests that 
the Italian Cardinal seek the intervention of Cardinal 


and a silver candidate, the Democratic State Convention of 
Nebraska is all for freecoinage. Only six votes were cast 

...-It can hardly be denied any longer that Colorado against a resolution “in favor of the immediate restoration 
contains the wickedest town in the United States. Atlanta of the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the 
has given up its proposed bull fight, which we are told was present legal ratio of 16 to 1.” They declare that the 
to be only a fraud anyhow; but Cripple Creek has actually Uni-ed States ought not to wait for the aid or consent of 
had one day ofa bull fight carnival and two more were any other nation, and that such coinage whether gold or 
promised. One bull was killed, and another nearly killed silver “should be a full legal tender for all debts, public Vaughan, of London, in the matter, ‘The language of the 
before the sheriff interfered to stop the exhibition, and and private.” 1 j 

; etter is as follows: 
then was resisted by the local constable, who wanted the : : 
people who had paid a big price for entrance to get their ---.-We give our hearty congratulations to our young “It might, perhaps, through the intervention of His Eminence, 
money’s worth. Whether the carnival will go on is not yet Brooklyn chess player, Mr. Pillsbary, who is stauding up Cardinal Vaughan, be represented among other things to the 
certain. The Governor does not seem to be much con- at the head of the international contest with the great ex- colonial minister in London, that his predecessor, Lord Carnar- 
cerned. perts Lasker and Tschigorin, and surpassing our previous oN, had given,in his own name and in the name of Her Majes- 
" champion, Steinitz, who is now, perhaps, too old for steady ty, the Queen, an assurance to the Catholics of Manitoba that 

Rust ts » fine Sltuabeation of tho beauty of an Ke hard work, Ms. Fillaburs’s success ie moet creditable, thy woul bare their eepente sonaln ani that conmequesti. 
tablished enna Uhae oe Reve te the antews — ped the altho it falls far short of equaling that of our marvelous it does not wish to alienate the hearts of the Catholics of Can- 
Bishop of Exeter to his clergy to offer a special thanksgiv- Paul Morphy, of a generation ago. Such victories stand a ada.” 
ing for the defeat of the Liberal Party in the late British high grade above victories with legs or bats. 
electiov. The prayer recounts how the Church had sought 
in prayer the divine intervention, and thanks Him that he 
has heard their supplications, and then prays that the new 
Parliament may have grace ‘*to uphold the standard of 
truth and righteousness and freedom.’’ To thank God is 
well enough on either side, but to have a Church supported 
by the State order such a thanksgiving for the victory of 
one political party is ‘‘ disedifying.” 


We fear he will not live long enough to save the world. 


This is quite enough to inflame a Protestant soul, and un- 

...-Major Woodhouse, ex-British Minister at Hawaii, doubtedly the publication of this letter made a policy of 
has just reached New York, and describes the present Gov- delay in respect to the matter absolutely necessary. ‘The 
ernment at Hawaii as ‘“‘a despotic oligarchy propped up by subject does not come before the Legislature again until 
bayonets.” We should have expected that from him. January, 1896. It is assumed that excitement will be 
When he left the Hawaiian Islands he was very angry be _allayed by that time; meanwhile some go so far as to pre- 
cause he was not allowed to make a farewell visit tothe dict that the Dominion will go to piecesin the controversy. 
Queen, who is now held a State prisoner and to whom he The reply of the Manitoba Legislature, refusiog to comply 
had been at first commissioned. It would have been a with the order to restore Roman Catholic separate schools, 
..+-A. H. Bradford, D.D., the distinguished Congrega- strange pieze of diplomacy to allow it. deserves careful attention. As the following extract 


tioual pastor of Montclair, N. J., is stopping for a few : ; 7 : 7 shows, the evils of a sectarian system are set forth clearly 
weeks in England on his usual suinmer vacation before he ----It looks as if the beautiful lesson of the Chicago Fair and dispassionately. The document reads: 


‘ t. A committee of architects have 
oes to Japan as one of the deputation of the American 4% 00t to be wholly los sh a 
Board He has given an aeeia Birmingham on the re- offered to the Chicago Municipal Improvement League a pom eit meat a a ra 


ligious conditions in America, and the Christian Register Plan for a Lake Front park for Chicago, which will repro- —— a vee ee See — a 
innocently takes him to be nome English clergyman lately ‘ce in larger dimensions the beauties of the magnificent Senninees Games wiles Se Spee re ee 


: ; ai (now sought to be restured) had existed for a period of upwards 
returned from a visit to this country, and devotes itslead- Court of Honor, which faded away with the Fair. Wemost (+ nineteen years. The said schools were found to be inefficient. 


ing editorial to his address and says : panied mage tak sae - yrupres wr ue secured. Asconducted under the Roman Catholic section of the Board of 
, It is by parks more than anything else that city life is to Education, they did not possess the attributes of efficient modern 
“It is often a good thing to see ourselves as others see us, for be made worth living. public schools. Their conduct, management and regulation were 


in this way we get glimpses of truth which we alone are not able 
to discover.” ..-The platform of the World’s Woman’s Christian 


A oe . Temperance Union, adopted at its last meeting in London, 
--..A very curious condition of things is brought out by jgnot a bad one: 


The Southwestern Chatto Amenone in reference so _— Resolved, That the basis of this Society is total abstinence, their merits, and we do not know of any ground upon which the 
Conference in the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is the fotal prohibition of the liquor traffic and the opium trade,the expenditure of public money in their support could be justi- 
Lexiugton, Ky., Conference, which is one of those estab- gnfranchisement of women, purity of personal life,and inter- fied. 


defective; asa result of leaving a large section of the population 
with no better means of education than was thus supplied, many 
people grew up ina state of illiterancy. So far as we are aware 
there has never been an attempt made to defend these schoolson 


lished at the time when the Methodist Church'was pursu- national peace and arbitration ; and we invite all earnest women We labor under great difficulties in maintaining an effictent 
ing its unfortunate policy of catering tothe prejudices of who are like-minded with us to joinour organization, put on the system of primary education. The school taxes bear heavily 
the white people in the South by establishing white and white ribbon, and become soldiers in our peaceful war, upon our people. The large amount of land which is free from 


school taxes and the great extent of country over which our 
small population is scattered, present obstacles to efficiency and 
rogress. 

Democracy was not received. The other factions refuse “The reforms effected in 1890 have given a strong impetus to 
to go into primaries with Tammany, and there is good educational work, but the difficulties which are inherent in our 

....Some of our Catholic contemporaries are telling us reason to hope that the people of the city will continue to circumstances have constantly to be met. It will be obvious that 
that we ought to know that no Catholic worships the Vir- support and indorse the Reform Government. The State the establishment of aset of Roman Catholic schools, followed 
gin asGod. Of course we know thatis thetheory; but we Democracy would rather unite with the Republicans than by # set of Anglican schools, and possibly Mennonite, Icelandic, 


: ‘ and other schools, would so impair our present system that any 
only fear the danger in practice among the ignorant, when with Tammany. approach to even our present general standard of efficiency 


colored conferences to cover the same territory. It has ....-The Democracy in this city is not coming together. 
none but colored members, and it has extended its bounds The flag of truce held out by Tammany to the State 
to take in districts in Ohio, Indiana and all Illinois. This 
separation ought to come to an end. 


piel oon how closely the educated approximate it, as ....We do not find it easy to believe that Rear-Admiral would be quite i We contemplate we pregge -see of 
in the hymn: Kirkland, commanding our fleet in the Mediterra such astate of affairs with very grave apprehension. We have. 
* Mater Gloriosissima, srRIA0G, g 2 . ranean, 
Voluntas Dei Filii, made the statements about American missions credited to no hesitation in saying _ See 
Omnipotens per omnia, him. At the same time, we do know that he was very ™easure oe wd cceiedt — aaa 
Decrevit revereri te angry when he was before ordered to investigate matters at ‘evelopment o ‘ ieee ly disturbed Manitoba 
Paene divina gloria.” Mersin and Tarsus, and we have no doubt he would findit | The question that has so seriously _ a , 


is to the front also in several European countries. 

-.».We are heartily glad that the American gunboat It was prominent in the recent campaign in England, 
“Castine,” which arrived at Tamatave, did not salute the ...-Ex-Governor Luzon B. Morris, who died in New here “Voluntary” or denominational schools, which 
French flag. The American Government does not recog- Haven last week, was a man of the highest character and share already in the parliamentary grant, seek also the 
nize the French as having authority over Madagascar. honor. Ourcolored friends often think they have little for benefits of local taxes. 

Our Consul is commissioned to the Queen of Madagascar which to thank Democrats, but he was a Democrat who, Lord Salisbury, whom the recent Cabinet crisis has brought 
and not to the French Resident. England has made a asadviser and executor for Daniel Hand, aided in the again to the head of the Government, is reported to have 
special bargain with France by which she shall recognize grant of a million and a half of dollars for Negro educa- said in May last, that ‘‘ the compromise of 1870 has had its 


pleasanter at some of the easy ports. 


French control, and she has been paid for it in certain con-_ tion. day,” and that “the policy of the future will be the admis- 
cessions at Zanzibar. The United States Government has ....We give elsewhere the facts about an inquiry made _ sion of denominational schools to a share in the local taxes.” 
uot sold its conscience in that matter. ina kindly spirit by the Trustees and Visitors, into the Mr. Balfour devoted one speech to the educational ques- 


teachings of one of the younger professors in Andover tion, in which, without committing himself to any definite 
Theological Seminary. The proceedings were conducted proposition, he managed to create the impression that the 
kindly, courteously and reluctantly, in fulfillment of are- Voluntary schools would receive the attention they deserve 
sponsible trust, and they terminated happily for all. from his party. Mr. Chamberlain, as representing a con- 


: : cy that takes great pride in its public schools, was 

Kalgan was robbed between Tientsin and Tung-cho, June ...-The long standing quarrel between the Princess of a A state that a — not in favor of applying local 
llth. He carried the mail which left San Francisco May Cvlonna(Eva Mackay, daughter of the California million- einap i hools, b th 

14th. Any persons who sent letters or parcels by that it¢) and ber spendthriftand bankrupt husband has been taxes to the support of private schools, but at the same 

tg parcels Dy that at last settled by her securing the custody of the children time he held out hopes that the latter would receive some 

— will thus understand the failure to receive acknowl- on condition of paying him a sulary of $12,000 a year. Will favors from the Government. Candidates of less note all 

edgments. Efforts have been made to secure the return of other American girls learna lesson ? over the country were pledging themselves pro or con on 


the mail, but ith : i j 
eT Sn NO ....No! No! friend Interior, do not call Dr. Buckley of this subject. 

-...If we may trust a dispatch from Berlin to The New The Christian Advocate, **the great Bluebeard of the In Belgium the reactionary movement which began in 
York Times, Prince Ferdinand is going from bad to worse, Methodist wine fs nto they yt naa yn 1884, has reached aclimax. The law passed by the clerical 
He dominates the Stoiloff Cabinet to such a degree that the eee Contmmnee, but for that po Fe Paul did net, party at that time annulled the Liberal law of 1879, which 
German Consul declares it an impossibility to secure any and Paul was no Bluebeard. provided for a system of secular schools. The reactionary 
genuine or thorough investigation as to the murder of M. .... We are glad to see that the new British Government measure admitted private schools to share in the public 
Stambuloff. The courts are not allowed even to listento will be asked to reconsider the sentence of imprisonment funds on very easy conditions. Local independence which 
witnesses who implicate the Government, and the Munici- for life a Mrs. May — Iv is acase whichit ap- ig deeply imbedded in Belgian politics was, however, so 
pal Council is demanding the plans of the house and P¢#!5 OURDY het nen ‘ far respected that religion was simply restored as an 
grounds of themurdered man. Altogether the situation is ....Public sentiment has some power. The promised OPtional subject in the school program. This, however, 
discouraging in the extreme. bull fights at the Atlanta Fair have been given up. does not satisfy the clericals; they have just succeeded in 


-...We have received a note from Henry J. Bostwick, 
the business agent of the North China Mission of the 
American Board, saying that a courier carrying letters for 
the missionaries at Tung cho, Peking, Western Hills and 
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carrying a measure through the Lower Honse that makes 
religion an obligatory subject to he taught by the clergv of 
the several denominations or under their supervision. The 
project encounters violent opposition in Brussels, Aotwerp, 
Brabant—in short, in all the cities that are Liberal cen- 
ters. It isdoubrtful whether the measure will eventually 
receive the King’s sanction, altho it has the hearty support 
of his Minister of the Interior and of Public In-truction, 
M. Schollaert, 

Even in staid Holland, which bas enjoyed peculiar im- 
munity from agitatious of the kind, a ripple of excite- 
ment has been created by the passage in the Lower House 
of an amendment to the school law, permitting private 
schools to share in the public funds. 

There are arzuments for such a policy ; butin the United 
States they seem all to be nullified by the imperative ne- 
ce-sity we are under of maintaining our schools as purse- 
ries of a homogeneous patriotism. It is a thousand times 
more important that the children of Poles. Italians, Por- 
tuguese, French, Geimans, etc, in our midst should be 
Awericanized than that they or we should be proselyted. 

Wasutneton, D. C. 
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THE RUSSIAN CHURCHES AND RUSSIAN 
SECTS. 


WORSHIP AND IMAGES. 
BY I*ABEL F. HAPGOOD. 











THE form of worsbip in the E»stern Church is very mag- 
nificent and bighly specialized in symbolism. It can bard- 
ly be claimed tbat elaborate symbolism and ritual are, in 
themstlves, proofs of deficient «prituality, of superstition, 
or of a low grade of cultivation (tho that accusation 1s fre- 
quently brought against the Russian Church), wren we ob- 
serve the vast increase in popularity of the Ritualistic and 
Anxio-Catbolic practices in Engiand and America, among 
intelligent people, who assert that these practices afford 
them great spiritu:l aid. The language employed in the 
service is the old Slavonic, which was in use for all pzr- 
poses until Peter the Great instituted the “civil” lan- 
guage—the modern Russian, It hears much the same rela- 
tion to literary and conversational Russianin print and 
pronunciation that Chaucer’s English and black letter 
type bear to the English of the present day, and does not 
differ as much as the Latin of the Roman Catholic Church 
service differs from modern Italian. Children of all classes, 
including the peasants, receive instruction in “ the law of 
God,” and in the cburch service, at school, so that the 
service is not, to them, the sealed book which the unitiated 
observer miuht assume from the difference of language, 
They probably understand it far bevter than tbe low class 
Eoglish understand the language of the Prayer Book, if we 
may judge from the remarkable stories narrated by Eoulish 
clergymen—‘uch as that of the man who, when geting 
married, said: *‘], Jobn, take thee, Mary, to be my wedded 
wife, and with al my worldly goods I thee and thou.”’ 

The creed is identical with the Nice in Creed used in the 
Anglican and American Protestant Episcopal Churches,ex- 
cept ttat the Holy Ghost is sa.d to preceed *‘from the 
Father.” instead of from “* the Father aud the Son,”’ which 
latter form the Eastern Church regards as tautological, 
and tending to confusion, since thereby a proverty possess- 
ed by the first person of the Trinity is attributed to the 
secoud person thus involving the properties, and indicating 
two active principles, or creators. On this clause, and on 
the Papal Supremacy, when it meant the imposition of 
Western. usages (such as the emplovment of unleaveved 
bread in the communion) on the Fast, all attempts at 
reconciliation between the Roman Catholic and Greek 
Catholic Churches have been wrecked. Now, when Papal 
Infallitility and th» Immaculate Couception must he sub- 
scribed to. the chances for reconciliation are smaller than 
ever. Under the circumstances, tbe Eastern Cbhorch will 
probably cunt‘nue to regard the Pope as‘ the first Prot- 
estant,” aud the Roman Church as “the chief heresy of 
these latter days.”’ 

The liturgy which is used throughout the year, witha 
few exceptions, such as a part of Lent, bears the name of 
St. John Chyrsostom, ard not only contains the prayer 
called by his name in the Anglican Prayer Book, but many 
of the petitions bave their counterparts in those of the 
Angl can litany. The only part of the liturgy to whicha 
Protestant would find avy difficulty in responding with his 
own familiar ‘* Have mercy upon us, O Lord!’ or * Grant, 
O Lord!” are the petitions for tbe souls of the dead, anda 
few tributes to the Virgin Mary. If he bappened to beloug 
to the High Church branch of the Church he would not be 
obliged to omit even these, or the reverence for the Host 
when it is elevated. Such perscns could also acc: pt what 
the Russian Church permits—bomage to the Virgin and 
reverence to the saints, their pictures and relics. The Rus- 
sian Church admits no cbject of worsbip except the Triune 
God. If these things are acceptable to people in our own 
country, who pride themselves on their advanced intelli- 
gence, we bave our answer to the question how Russians of 
the higher classes can accept them. 

And here we come to that ** vorship cf images,”’ of which 
the Russians are coustantly accused by foreigners) When 
foreigners permit themselves to be shocked by the pictures 
of Christ, the Virgin and the saints in Russian churcbes, 
they are apt to forget that the chief difference between 
themselves and the Russians in this respect redounds to 
the credit of the Russians rather thau to their own, 

When Gothic archit ture arose in Western Europe the 
representations of Christ, the Virgin and the Saints were, 
necessarily, tran-ferred from the now brok-n and inade- 
quate wall spaces to the great windows. Ia Russia climate, 
building materia's aod other consideratious excluded 
everything like Gothic architecture and large windows, avd 
confined the Bible picture book to mural frescoes. There 
the whole story of the Oid and the New Testaments can be 

fo.lowed out ia regular order. In the day when readers 
Were scarce and books were scarcer, the storied windows 
of the Ovcident and the storied walls of the Orient served 
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the same purpose—they were the Rihles of the unlettered 
and reminded the lettere? of his faith andits history. Tne 
chief difference bet ween Protestant and Russian Catholics, 
in this respect, seems to he that, whereas edncated Protes- 
tants do not know the limited category of Saints on their 
walls by sight, but lonk on them as conventional decora- 
tion, bolding no le:son for them, the uneducated Russian 
Catholic knows the almost unlimited category of saints 
on the walls of his churches, and takes an interest in them. 

The Rnssisps go a step further; they provide small 
representations of tbe saints plece them in the ikonostds 
—the solid, wall-like rood-screen—frame them and plare 
them in other parts of the church, and in those rooms of 
their house where thev pray—the dining room and the bed- 
room. It is easy to understand how they came to do so. 
The personages denicted in the mural frescoes, asin tbe 
stained-glass windows, seemed far away, cold, impersonal, 
almost mvtbical. By bringing them witbin phvsical 
reach, thev bronght them also, so to speak, within mental 
apd moral reach. The personages were endowed with a 
reminisce: nce of ‘ife. their careers and characters with in- 
fluence. The portrait banging on the wall close to us, or 
standing on the tah'e he-ide us, reminds usef the ahs nt 
friend, possesses a sort of individual existence, which we 
frequently recognize. tho we by no means confound the 
portrait with the frend. In 9ny case, the portrait remiaods 
us of our frieud at times when we might otherwise he for- 
getful, and it serves to concentrate our thonghts from 
wandering so long as our eyes are fixed on it. S.ch is the 
relation of the Russian to his holy picture—his ikéna. 

New York Ciry. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. Andrew Murray, who was so popniar and 
effective a speaker in the Moody meetings at. Northfield, is 
conducting a series of meetings in counection with the 
Bible Institute in Chicago. 


-+.. Che Established Church of Scotland has contributed 
to the cost of evangelization in the Home Depirtment 
about $339.009. At the present time 198 ministers and mis- 
sionaries, said to be the largest nunberever reported upon, 
are receiving aid fron tue find; a'so twenty-four churches 
and halls have been built or enlarged. 





....A congregation in Kansas seems to have fonnd a new 
way of raising founds for their church work. They have 
agreed to sow 169 acres of land with wheat, and, after de- 
ducting a certain sum for rent, devote the rest. to paying 
cburch expenses. The members furnish teams, plows, 
laborers and seed, and expect to be able to provide preach- 
ing for every Sabbath from the proceeds. 


.... The Senior Editor of the Central Presbuterian, W. 
T. Richardson, D D., dred at Richmond, Va., August 14th, 
at the advanced age of -eventv-five. He had been in the 
editorial chair since 1879. previous to that having served in 
the pastorate in several important places He was one of 
the strong men in the Sonthern Presbyterian Church and 
universally loved and honored. 


.+-.Toe annual conference of the Swedish Baptists 
showed 1 mem'ership of 37,601. In this conntry there are 
now 55.090 belonging to that branch of the Church. Tne 
committee for home missions employs thirty three mis- 
sionaries, and the one for foreign missions sustains two 
missionaries and their wives in China and two native 
workers in Spain, three mis-ionwries in the Rissian En- 
pire and one ia Africa. The con nittes for Bib'e and tract 
publishing report a circulation of more than 4,090,00) pages. 


...e-The Archbishop of York, in order to promote social 
intercourse between the Nonconformist ministers and the 
Anglican clergy. invited them to spend a portion of the 
eighteenth of August at his ralace. In bis letter of invita- 
tion he s»ys that after their arrival a brief devotional 
meeting will be held, ‘iu which, [ tra t, that some of my 
guests will kindly take part.”” Thisignoring of the High 
Church sacerdotalism is referred to as indicating a more 
cordial recognition of equality in religious things than 
many of the Courch of Enyland clergy have been willing 
to allow. 


....-The exuberant Cbristian Endeavorers who got up a 
so-called En Je:vor yell at the Convention at Boston, have 
attracted very wide-spread attention. Not a few prenple 
seemed to have thought that that was the most significant 
and characteristic feature of the gathering and many ex- 
pressed their opinion tbat such absurdities sbould be 
severely discountenanced. The Golden Rule commenting 
upon thi~, urg-s the Endeavorers to remember that critics 
and reporters are omnipresent, that their bearts are not 
always as discerning as theireyes are sharp, and counsels 
allia defereoce to these to disc:rd all lyrics of the “zim ! 
bum !” order even in railway stations, 


.... Tbe Pope has sent a very sensible letter to the Cath- 
olics in Belztum in view of the great disturbances there 
over the Socialistic movement and education. He urges 
them to be willing to waive personal opivions and prefer- 
ences, and endeavor to labor solely and zealously for what 
seems to truly tend to the public welfare. To this end they 
should antagonize the socialistic Propaganda, endeavoring 
to keep the kingdom free from sedition and improve the 
schools. and secure general accord to the duties of a reli 
gious life. Above all, he urged them to unite “ against 
the wickedness of socialism, which evidently threatens to 
bring > bout great injury and evil, and ceases not from tur- 
bulently promoting its desigos against religion and soci- 
ety, striving cuntinually to confound all rights human and 
divine.” 


.... Tbe preliminary program of the Thirteenth Baptist 
Congress, to b3 held at toe First Baatiss Church. Provi- 
dence, R. I., November 12rh-14th, inc'udes the following 
surjects: Monism: [ts Patlosop rical Basis and Relat‘oa to 
Taeology aad Esaical Baariag; Ceatralizatioa in Baptist 
Polity; Books of the New Testamentin the Light of Mod- 
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ern Research: Their Canonicity and Types of Theology: 
the Relation of the State to Semi Public Cornorations and 
their Emplovés; the Physiological Basis of Moral'tyv, and 
the Baptism of tbe Holy Spirit. Among those taking part, 
will be Professor Hovev, of Newton: Dr. J. T. Christian, of 
Louiswilie, Ky.; Prof. Milton G. Evans, of Crozer Theolog- 
ical Seminary: Prof. A'bion W. Small. of the University of 
Chicago; Prof. W.L Poteat, of the University of Virginia ; 
Dr. H. M. Sanders, of this city, and a number of others. 


...-A writer in The Examiner bas heen comparing some 
of the different larger cities in this country in regard to 
the quiet on Snndav. Cleveland, Dayton and Detroit. he 
believes, are more orderly and decent than Cincinnati, St, 
Louis and New Orleans ; but the palm belongs to Pittsburg. 
There seems to be no effort to sell liqvor except in the 
“* Sneak easiec,”’ and those are raided so often by the police 
that they do pot accomplish verv much. Tobacco and fruit 
stores are closed, and while the Sunday newspaper abounds 
and too many of the mills force their men to work on Sun- 
day wben running full time. on the whole Pitsburg is 
claimed to be the quietest large citv in the United States 
on Sunday. The reason for this the correspondent believes 
to be the character given to it bv its Scotch Irisb Preshby- 
terian foundersand bnilders. which not even two decades of 
immigrati-n bave succeeded in destroying. 


.-. The Waldensian colony in North Carolina is not 
proving the success that was honed for. Quite a number 
have already gone back to their Italian va leys, and it 
stems probable that more will go. Many ferl that they 
bave not been fairly dealt with in the matter of land, hav- 
ing been forced to accept some of rather poor quality. 
They also find it difficult to edapt themselves to the 
changed conditions of hfe and the use of pew methods and 
implements of agriculture. There will be a very general 
feeling of regret at the failure, for America bas a peculiar 
affection for those who have for centuries stood for liberty 
of worship agsinst the enticements and persecutions of 
European governments, civil or ecclesiastical. It may be, 
after all that these few years have accomplished more than 
appears and that our Waldensian friends wil! find 
that the compensations bere out balance the hardships, It 
must not he forgotten, however, that the battle for re- 
ligious hhberty in Italy is pot yet won, and the evangelical 
churcbes need all the support they can get. 

... Cardinal Gibbons is hack from his trip to Rome and 
tour through Europe. He savs that it had no special 
significance, was simplv one which be is supposed to make 
at certain periods. He describes the Pope, woo is now 
eighty-six years of age, »s wonderfully well, “‘a trifle more 
stooped than be was¢ight years ago: but his intellect is 
bright and strong. and his power of endurance simply won- 
derful. He is in better bealth now than be was then.” He 
savs that tbe Pope is deeply interested 10 thesum ner schools 
at Plattsburg, N. Y..and Madison, Wis., and is making a 
special study of American politics! in-titutions, for which 
he has a most profound admiration. Tbe American con- 
ception of what.constitutes liberty be approves of highly 
and thinks its idea thetrue one. The Cardinal spoke very 
forcibly upon the total absence of the proper appreciation of 
the sanctity of the Sabbath in Europe, thoin Bavaria and 
Holland he found it kept more sacredly than in ther coun- 
tries he visited. He was somewhat reticeat in regard to 
the enforcement of the Excise law, but said ‘‘every law 
should he en‘orced. and of all laws the Excise law should 
receive the attention of the authorities,” 

....The qnestion of sectarian schools came up for ear- 
nest discussion at the Wesleyan Conference in England. 
There was verv general fear lest the Conservative victory 
meant encroachment on religious liberty, and a series of 
resolutions, propo-ed by Mr. Hagh Price Hughes, and sec- 
onded by Dr Rigg, was unanimously adopted, avowing: 

“That the principal object of Methodist policy in the matter of 

lementary education, is the establishment of School Boards 
everywhere, acting in districts of sufficient area, and the placiog 
of a Christian unsectarian school within reasonable distance of 
every family. Thisis of special importance in the rural dis- 
triets, where our people hare no alternative to the compulsory 
attendance of their children at Anglican schools.” 
They «lso opposed increased erants of public funds to de- 
nomin»tional schools unle-s accompanied by adequate and 
representative public mavagement. declared for the abso- 
lute necessity of Bible and religious instruction in the day 
schools by teachers suited to the canacity of children, in- 
dorsed the Connexional training colleges and urged the 
support of Connexiona! day schools ia lovalities where it 
is impossible to establish School Boards with control over 
Christian un<ectarian schools. 


.... We are to bave a Trappist Monastery close at band. 
Bervard Earle, a well-known layman of the Roman Cuatho- 
lic Church, resident in Brooklyn, has donated twenty- 
seven acres of land and a building in Hicksville, Queens 
County, Long Island, to the conmunity of Trappist Monks 
at Tre Fovtana. in Rome. The tract of land would not 
appear desirable to the ordinary cultivator. yet the Trap- 
pists have long been known as celebrated agriculturists, 
and bave made their monastery in the suburbs of Rome a 
most beautiful spot, altho it was originally a mere malarial 
swamp, in the draining and preparation of which a large 
bumber of monks, it is said, died. The Order was founded 
in the twelfth century as a branch of the Cistercian 
Monks. and its members are noted for their extreme auster-, 
ity and exterded fasts, severe manual labor, almost per- 
p°tual silence, abstinence from fish, flesh, etc. and rigor- 
ous as‘eticism in general. It is not a large order, probably 
on account of the great severity of its vows. There are 
branch monasteries in various parts of Europe and two in 
this country: one at Gethsemane, Ky., and the other at 
New Melleray, Ia. A year ago the fatoer in charge of the 
monastery at Rome was in this country seeking to founi a 
branch, became much impre-sed with the vicinity of 
Brooklyn, and secured the heip of Mr. Earle, who bas 
already assisted the Redemptorists to erect a monastery in 
Brooklyn, and has been liberal in philanthropie work for 
orphans. 
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....Characteristic of the views of Pére Hyacinthe Loy- 
son is his revly to the sharp attack of Professor Svhatier, 
author of the lifeof Franciscus of Assisi, which he made 
in the Geneva Journal. Loyson had recently been in Al- 
giers, and while there had made addresses favoring closer 
relationship between Christians and Mohammedans. Sa 
batier virtually accused him of a betrayal of Christianity. 
In his answer he says: 

“T have no faith save the Christian, and I do not see why my 
Christian faith should prevent me from regarding the Moslems 
as brethren. One of the greatest Popes of the Middle Ages, 
Gregory VII, wrote to a Mohammedan potentate: ‘We stand 
much nearer to each other than many others do, for we worship 
the same God.’ Professor Sabatier asks me what remains of the 
center of Christianity if the periphery is expanded so widely. I 
reply that there remains the personal, living God, and this cer- 
tainly is something; and I add that there also remains the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The Mohammedans call him ‘the soul of God’; they 
acknowledge him as the Son of the Virgin; they believe in his 
miracles; they expect to see him return as the Messiah to de- 
stroy the rule of evil on this earth; and this is more than many 
Christians believe, and among them not a few prominent Protes- 
tant theologians. I refer in this connection, among other things, 
also to the notable article on Jesus Christ by Professor Sabatier 
himself inthe Encyclopédie de Théologie Protestante. As to an ‘al- 
liance between Mohammed and Jesus Christ,’ which Sabatier 
ridicules,why, nobody ever thought of such a thing, and still less 
of * fusion’ between Islam and Christianity.” 


...-In the Russian provinces of Kursk and Orel the 
priests are just now particularly active against the Stund- 
ists. It would appear that during the past year or so the 
wonderful Protestant movement among the peasantry of 
South Russia has been extending into the Central prov- 
inces, and the result is that the authorities are getting 
alarmed at its progress and resorting to the usual methods 
to repress it. The priests, it seems, are issuing letters to the 
landowners in their neighborhood to make diligent iaquiry 
among the workmen applying for employment, as well as 
among tho-e already employed, and to have nothing to do 
with those who cannot testify that they are orthodox. It 
is reported that the number of Stundists in the two prov- 
inces of Kursk and Orel is probably ten thousand, and that 
three or four years ago there were none. From the South- 
ern and Central provinces news reaches us that in almost 
every oue of the *‘forwardiug”’ prisons may be found three or 
four Stundists or Baptists waiting for an étape to be formed 
and thea to be forwarded either across the Caucasus to the 
Transcaucasian provinces or tothe Western provinces of Si- 
beria. We are informed that during the twelve months eud- 
ing June, 120 Stundists and other sectaries were forwarded 
to Siberia, and a still greater number, probavly 200, to the 
Transcaucisus. The outbreaks of fanatical zeal among 
Orthodox peasants in the villagestill continue, and we fear 
little doubt can exist that these if not connived at by the 
village authorities are, at any cate, generally hushed up. 
We hear of one village in the province of Kursk, where a 
secret meeting of Stundists was attacked at night, those 
present assaulted, some of them badly beaten, the hymn 
books and Testaments confiscated, and a number of those 
present huddled into a noisome cellar in the village, where 
they were halfstarved for three days. 


....For three yeurs past the citizens and friends of 
Philadelphia have watched with interest the development 
of a remarkable movement among the seven professional 
colleges of that city. In each of these institutions there 
is a regular organized College Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, with nicely furnished rooms where students 
may profitably spend any idle moments and where regular 
religious meetings and Bible-classes are conducted. The 
ladies interested in the colleges frequevtly give receptions, 
and thusaidin welcoming new students. In addition to 
the regular religious meetings in each college a union 
Students’ Meeting of all the colleges of the city is held on 
Sabbath night in the Walnut Street Theater. These meet- 
ings are regularly attended by over two thousand people, 
consisting of students and their friends. During the past 
two years over one thousand young men have stood in these 
meetings publicly confessing Christ as their Savior, or ex- 
pressing their desire to lead a better life. Over eighty 
have declared their purpose to become medical mission- 
aries, and eleven have already gone to the field of their 
choice under the different Church boards. The secretaries 
are now giving their entire time to the movement—one at 
the University of Pennsylvania (where over two thousand 
students are in regular attendance), and the other dividing 
his time among the six remaining colleges, aggregating 
three thousand students. It is the earnest desire of those 
interested to extend the movement as much as possible; 
and now that the new student year is commencing they 
Solicit the aid of all who know of young men about to 
enter. Friends, and especially pastors, are requested to 
write to the secretary, James B. Ely, Fifteenth and Chest- 
nut Streets, telling of any whom they know of who are to 
enter, so that all possible may be done to throw good influ- 
ence around them and prevent their being led astray. 


..--About two years ago there were some reports that 
Prof. W. H. Ryder, D.D., occupying the chair of New Tes- 
tament Exegesis in Audover Seminary, was teaching doc- 
trines with regard to the person and the nature of Christ 
that were not exactly inaccord with the statements of the 
creed of the Seminary. A committee of the trustees ac- 
cordingly had a conference with the Professor and reported 
him as sound on the great doctrines of the creed, altho not 
quite clear in some of the views which he held. They ad- 
vised a caution to him as to the nature of his instruction. 
The trustees accepted this report and sentit to toe visitors 
at their annual meeting, this last June, with the hope that 
their position would be concurred in. Asa result the vis- 
itors took the matter up and proposed certain questions to 
the Professor, without, however, puttiog him on trial in 
auy sense. To this the Professor replied in a long and elab- 
orate document which had the careful examination of the 
visitors, who again replied, stating their understanding 
substantially of the creed, as held at the time of its adop- 
tion, and their fears of errors in certain of his positions. 
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This last week the Professor replied and in so satisfactory 
& manner that the visitors felt unanimously that he was 
eutirely witbin the lines of the creed, especially by reason 
of his disclaimer of certain positive important errors which 
it was feared by some were involved in bis first statement. 
At the same time with this the visitors presented a paper 
explaining their position. and while expressing dissent from 
some of his views, on the whole indorsing him with tbe 
cautionary suggestion proposed by their committee. The 
following is the action of the visitors : 


“Turning now tothe paper presented to-day by Professor Ry- 
der, it gives the visitors great pleasure to be able to say that 
whether it be by clearer statement of the view of Christ’s person 
which he holds, or by more definite declaimer of views which 
previous language gave reasonable cause for apprehending that 
he held; or by a certain modification of statement in view of 
attention recently given to the subject, or by something of all 
these causes combined, the impression left by Dr. Ryder’s paper 
is decidedly different from that left by the paper previously pre- 
sented, or by those more informal papers presented tothe trus- 
tees and which came to the attention of the visitors. In this 
present paper, which we rejoice in taking to be the mature utter- 
ance of bis personal belief, we are glad to be able to feel that the 
professor stands within the declaration of the creed upon the 
vital subject referred to. 

“ The Board of Trustees, by its committee, to-day has informed 
us that the board had ‘ not been satisfied with some of the views 
expressed by Professor Ryder,’ but ‘inasmuch as he avowed his 
belief of what seemed to them the substance of the scriptural 
and credal doctrines of the Trinity and of the divinity of Christ,’ 
had decided against ‘further action at present’ by that board : 
but had, however, expressed to him ‘cautionary words,’ which 
they believed would be ‘sufficient to lead a man as sensitive, 
docile and conscientious as Professor Ryder to special carefulness 
and to an avoidance in his teachings of all seeming conflict with 
the creed or departure from that great system of evangelic doc- 
trine generally held hy the churches.” 

“The trustees added, ‘it was hoped that the visitors would 
concur with us . adding, if they should see fit, their own 
cautionary word. With this action of the Board of Trustees and 
with their cautionary words we concur. 

“It is of course understood that the proceedings of the Board 
of Visitors in the case have been simply an inquiry and in no 
sense a prosecution. {t is, therefore, not necessary to tuke any 
action further than to announce the conclusion which we have 
above stated. 

* The visitors are heartily rejoiced at the result of the inquiry 
which has thus terminated. It is a matter of congratulation 
that this beloved brother and eminent teacher expresses himself 
so unequivocally upon the cardinal doctrine which lies at the 
basis not only of this seminary, but of the whole Christian sys- 
tem, the real divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“It is to be hoped that his emphatic declaration of acceptance 
of this great doctrine will remove any distrust from which he 
must have suffered and enable him to go on in his work with in- 
creasing power. And we earnestly implore that the blessing of 
Almighty God may rest upon this venerable institution so rich 
in its history,so competent to accomplish great things for the 
Master, and so influential through those who have gone out from 
its fold. Thatits teachers may be successful in their great work 
and its several boards be wise in their administration and over- 
sight should be the subject of devout supplication to Almighty 
God.” 

There is very general satisfaction at the result. The Pro- 
fessor ix very popular in the Seminary, and his absolute 
disclaimer of positions which some have feared that he 
held, removes all necessity for the exercise of visitorial 
power. 








Missions. 
MISSIONARIES AND REPRISALS. 


BY THE REV. R. H. GRAVES, 
MISSIONARY OF THE SOUTHERN Bapiist CONVENTION. 








THE papers are full of criticisms on Minister Denby, the 
American navy and the missionaries in China, on account 
of the destruction of property and loss of lives of mission- 
aries through Chinese rioters. One would almost think 
that the less acquainted with China an editor is, the better 
qualified he feels himself to be to give advice. I do not be- 
lieve that any blame attaches to Minister Denby, who is a 
most efficient officer and friendly to missionaries, nor to 
the navy, for, whatever their personal feelings toward the 
mission work may be, our naval officers are always ready 
todo their duty in protecting the lives and property of 
American citizens. Missionaries, too, have counted the 
cost in going to such a people as the Chinese, and know 
very well that being in the advance wave of Western in- 
fluence, they must bear the brunt of tbe anti-foreign hos- 
tility of the ignoraut masses of the Chinese, 

Some papers are calling for reprisals, and a telegram is 
published saying that th» American residents of Tientsin 
are demanding reprisals on China. S3y reprisals I suppose 
they mean that when American Jives are lost or property 
in the interior is destroyed, some place accessible to our 
gunboats should be seized or some Chinese property cap- 
tured. Evenif some missionaries under excitement of the 
dastardly murder of their brethren should sign such a de- 
mand, I do not believe that it is the conviction of the mis- 
sionaries as a body. 

What is needed is local punishment. Let the Chinese 
learn that ‘‘who breaks, pays.” The Chinese Government 
is under a great strain at present, and those best acquainted 
with the facts know that, owing to its deep humiliation 
from the late war with Japan, its own subjects have be- 
come alienated. The riots are probably as much anti- 
dynastic as anti-foreign or anti-Christian. The enemies of 
the Tartar dynasty are anxious to have the present Govern- 
ment involved in difficulties with foreign nations. By at- 
tacking missionaries they gratify at once their cowardly 
instincts of injuring the weak with no risk to themselves 
and their anti-dynastic as well as anti-foreign and anti- 
Christian feelings. 

What is needed is local coercion. This may best be ac- 
complished by insisting on several things from the Chinese 
Government, 

1. That all trials for the destruction‘of foreign lives and 
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property should be before a mixed commission composed 
of Chinese officials sent direct from Peking and the diplo- 
matic or naval representatives of the nation whose 
nationals have suffered. This is a just demand: for the 
Chinese officials have proved themselves so full of duplicity 
and anti-foreign feeling that they have forfeited all claims 
to be trnsted. Witness the conduct of Chang Chi Tung in 
the case of the Sung Po massacre. Even the higher 
authorities issue proclamations which they know will be 
seen by foreiguers, while they may issue secret instructions 
to the officials of a very different tenor. 

2. Indemnity shouid be demanded from the local officials. 
The Chinese way of dealing with an official whose accounts 
are short is to deprive him of rank, but retain him in office 
for astipulated term until he makes up the deficiency. Let 
an official understand that if he permits an anti-foreign 
riot in his jurisdiction he immediately forfeits his rank and 
chance for promotion until he pays over the amount suffi- 
cient for indemnity for loss and cost of investigation, and 
he will be slow to encourage or allow riots, as so many 
mandarins do now. If he fails to make the reparation 
within the required period, let him be degraded and be for- 
ever ineligible for office. Where the people of a town know 
that they themselves must pay for the destruction of lives 
or property in a riot, just as an American city would have 
to do, they will be slow to permit one. But when the 
General Government pays indemnity the villagers or peo- 
ple of a town or city are none the worse off, and do not feel 
the punishment. 

3. Let the local literati who are proved to be connected 
with the riot be at once degraded and forever excluded 
from attending examinations. The gentry or literati are 
usually at the bottom of most of the anti-foreign diffi- 
culties, They represent the old conservatism and are much 
less advanced in their ideas than even the mandarins who 
know that foreign nations have some power. 

A life of nearly forty years in China has given me some 
acquaintance with the Chinese, and I feel that reprisals 
are not needed, but I am persuaded could create much 
unnecessary ill-feeling. The Chinese are very clannish 
and provincial and could never understand the justice of a 
policy by which the innocent would suffer while the guilty 
would escape. They have seen enough of this under their 
own Officials. Let the pressure be brought to bear on those 
who are guilty either of active participation or blame 
worthy negligence, and the demands of justice will be satis- 
fied. 

Missionaries take risks, relying on God for protection ; 
but while we are required to take passports and the Gov- 
ernment guarantees our safety, we cannot ignore the fact 
altogether. Iam persuaded that general reprisals would 
workinjury to the mission cause. 

BLUE MOUNTAIN, Miss. 
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THE ORDU CHURCH AGAIN. 


BY THE REV. HENRY O. DWIGHT, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 











IN Ordfi, on the Black Sea, the Greek Protestant Church 
has been suffering for three years from the fact that the 
Greeks of the place object t» Protestant services, and 
Protestants regard religions services as necessary to life. 
The Turkish authorities have, on the whole, sided with the 
Greeks. The result has been that four hundred Protes- 
taunts have been without regular religious services, and 
without a school for the education of their children for 
full three years. 

Last fall the British Government took up the matter of 
securing to the Protestants their rights. This led the 
Turkish authorities to move. The Government proposed 
to the Protestants to buy of them the large house in which 
the Protestants had wished to have their services and their 
school, and to point: out to them another site on which they 
might build both church and school, The site was found, 
the order to build the church and school was issued, and 
during four months the work of construction continued. 
The Protestants were happy. Even women and children 
joined in the work of carrying building materials to the 
new building. 

In May of this year a band of Greek women suddenly de- 
scended upon the works and with showers of stones drove 
off the workmen. They then stood guard over the place 
and stoned every workinan who dared attempt to go on 
with the building. They laid wait in the streets for the 
trains of pack horses bringing stone or sand or lime, and 
deftly cut the ropes so as to drop the loads in the streets. 
The Turkish police did not interfere, having as great an 
awe of the ‘‘new woman” as Americans could desire. The 
Greek women, with their skinny arms and their well aimed 
stones, remained mistresses of the situation. Meanwhile 
the Greek priests, who had devised this method of attack, 
chuckled, and rubbed their hands with delight. 

The Protestants appealed to the Governor-General of 
Trebizond for protection. The Governor-General has now 
rendered his decision in the case. It is a monumental 
piece of official absurdity. The Protestants of Orda have 
now been notified that since the Greeks do not like them 
to build a church, they must stop all their building opera- 
tions. Since the Greeks are excited to violence by their 
occupancy of the new site, they must sell it and find an- 
other site, and since the Greeks do not like Protestants to 
live in the same region with them, the new site must be 
outside of the inhabited regions of Ord@ in the fields. 

Of course no one can think of accepting this insult upon 
evangelica] Christianity. There are no Greeks living near 
the place where the Protestant church is being built, and 
they have no right to interfere in the matter at all. But 
the Protestants are helpless unless foreign powers inter- 
vene to secure them against molestation. Three years they 
have bravely struggled to have their right of worship. 
Now, heart-broken, they question whether it is not best 
to move away from Orda. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 
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THE appointment of Dr. J. L. Barton as Corresponding 
Secretary of the American Board in Boston, left vacant 
the office of President of Euphrates College, at Harpfit, 
Turkey. That has now been filled by the election of the 
Rev. C. F. Gates who, since 1881, has been a missionary at 
the Mardin station of the same mission. Mr. Gates gradu- 
ated in Beloit College in 1877, and at the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1881. He has been identified with edu- 
cational work during these years, and has built up.a strong 
high school for the Arabic-speaking nominal Christians of 
Northern Mesopotamia. During a visit to this country afew 
years since, he wasinvited to a professorship in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, but declined, returning to his mis- 
sion work in Mardin. He goes to his new field with the 
best of opportunity for excellent work. The college has, 
during the political upheavals of the past few years, kept 
remarkably free from suspicious entanglement and has 
enjoyed the confidence, not only of the people, but of the 
Turkish officials, so that it has grown in favor continually 
with allclasses. Its alumni are to be found in every part 
of the Empire, and are exerting a broad influence for the 
best life. 


... The General Conference of Missionaries at Shanghai in 
18% issued an appeal for 1,000 men within five years. An 
appeal was also issued by the ladies for additional female 
workers. The results show that during the five years 45 
societies have sent out 481 men and 672 women (including 
167 wives of missionaries), making a total of 1,153. The 
Permanent Committee formed in 1890 to have charge of the 
matter, have now issued another earnest appeal to the 
churches. After repeating some portion of the original 
appeal, they close as follows: 

“Time is passing. If 1,000 men were needed five years ago they 
are much more needed now. Of the 1,296 missionaries in China, 
only 589 were men; and of them nota few have entered into their 
rest, or have returned home from various causes. In view of the 
new facilities and enlarged claims of China the next five years 
should see a larger re-enforcement than that called for in 1890 
Will not the Church arise and take immediate and adequate 
action to meet the pressing needs of this vast land ?” 


.. The number of the pioneer missionaries of the early 
part of this century is fast diminishing. One of the latest 
to go is the venerable Dr. Dean, who sailed for Siam among 
the early Baptist missionaries in 1834. He labored for many 
years at Bangkok and afterward at Hongkong, then again 
at Bangkok until 1884,when he returned to his native land. 
Dr. Dean gave much attention to translation both of the 
Bible and other books, and to the writing of commentaries. 
Notwithstanding his more than fourscore years, he has 
been well until within a few weeks, when he suffered an 
accident at the age of eighty-eight. This was more serious 
than had he been a younger man; and he died at San Diego, 
Cal., this last week. . 








Diblical Research. 


THE Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, No. 8, contains several 
articles of note for Bible students. The leading discussion 
isa word study by Dr. Riibling, of Leipzig, the term consid- 
ered being GAf#3eca in the Johannean writings. In an exami- 
nation covering twenty-five pages the author closely follows 


the use made of this word in the writings commonly ascribed . 


to St. John; and in the fact that all these writings use this 
word and its derivatives uniformly he very properly rec- 
ognizes a philological argument for the authenticity of 
these writings. This, however, does not include the 
Apocalypse, which does not make use of the word in ques- 
tion. Necessarily this argument is strengthened by a com- 
parison with the Pauline usage. In the development of 
the use of aA7%eca from its basal meaning of that which is 
real to its highest phase expressing the revelation in Christ, 
and connoting at times the idea of a moral power in con- 
nection with that word, the author somewhat modifies the 
current conception of this word, especially as expressed in 
Cremer’s ‘‘New Testament Lexicon,’”’ making it both wider 
and deeper. He defines aA/¥ea as “ the Being (Sein) under- 
lying the appearances of things, or the knowledge of this 
Being ”’—which general definition easily covers the special 
ones. Cremer’s definition is ‘‘The Reality (Wirklichkeit) 
underlying or agreeing with the appearance of things.”’ 
Riibling objects to this definition on the ground that 
in most cases the reality does not agree with the appear- 
ance His own definition is akin to that of Haupt, in his 
Commentary on 1 John, who defines it as “the absolutely 
fulfilled, trusty, real and comprehensive Being (Sein).” 
Quite a number of passages in St. John’s writing are 
elucidated in the light of this definition, among them the 
crux in John 17: 17, where dy:afecv is shown to mean some- 
thing that can be referred both to God and to man, and is 
defined, on the basis of the Old Testament pp, as a with- 
drawal from profane use and devotion to the service of God. 
Another article of merit in the same number is a discussion 
of the Historical Background of the Apostle Paul’s D.c- 
trine of Justification by Faith, by Professor Schneder- 
mann, of Leipzig. The leading passages discussed are 
Matt. 5: 20 and Rom. 1: 17, the principal term exam- 
ined being d:xacocivy, both alone and in connection with the 
genitive Jeov, The Israelitie antecedents of the term are 
examined, and it is shown that it designates, not a conduct, 
but a relation, and thus historically furnishes a basis for 
the Protestant forensic interpretation of this cardinal 
term. The merit of the article consists, not in givinga 
new interpretation to this term, but in furnishing his- 
torical data for the correctness of the traditional interpre- 
tation. 


... The Kirchenzeitung, of Leipzig, has been publishing 
a series of articles on the status of biblical problems from 
the standpoint of conservative scholarship. The fourth in 
the series, appearing November 3ist, discusses textual 
criticism. The status as here presented, accepts the clos- 
ing verses of Mark, viz., 16, 9 sqq., asa later addition, and 
the author is induced to accept Conybeare’s position, who 
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recently, on the basis of Armenian sources, ascribed these 
verses to a certain Ariston or Aristion. The pericope 
concerning the woman taken in adultery, John 8: 1 8qq., is 
discarded as unauthentic, as also the Trinity passage in 
1 Jobn 5: 7, which Luther himself did not translate in his 
version. It is further acknowledged that the text of the 
Apocalypse is in a bad shape, and only in recent years 
have acceptable emendations been made; e. g., 1: 6, where 
Baoireic has been changed into Bacireiav, The use of aSep- 
tuagint corrupt text by New Testament writers is also 
accepted ; e g. Heb. 10: 5, as also divergencesin 1 Cor. 10: 8, 
compared with Num. 25: 1,9; andin 1 Kings 7: 26, com- 
pared with 2 Chron. 4: 5,and in John 19: 14, compared with 
Mark 15: 25. The writer of this discussion acknowledges 
that these facts militate against the old traditional theory 
of verbal inspiration, but not against the reliability of the 
Scriptures as the revelation of truth. 


..In the concluding article of an interesting series of 
discussions on ‘‘The Pessimism of the Old Testament,” 
the Christliche Welt, of Leipzig, No. 29, enters upon an ex- 
amination of the Book of Job, in which, however, as little 
as in Ecclesiastes, it finds clearly expressed or even cer- 
tainly implied the assurance of individual immortality of 
the soul. The famous passage, 19: 25-27, is translated thus : 

“Yet I know that my advocate lives, and will at last raise 

himself upon account of my dust. And after this my skin shall 
have fallen apart (zerfallen), [and] I shall be freed from my flesh, 
I shall see God. Upon him will I look for my salvation, and my 
eyes, not a stranger, shall see him. (After that) my heart con- 
sumes itself within my breast.” 
The author argues, however, that the confidence in God ex- 
pressed so strongly here and elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment is the source and root of the certainty of personal im- 
mortality and a future life taught in later revelation. 








Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 8TH. 


CALEB’S REWARD.—Josava 14: 5-14. 





GOLDEN TEXxT.—‘‘ He wholly followed the Lord God of 
Israel.’”,—JOSHUA 14: 14, 

Notes.— They divided the land.”—We learn from verse 
10 that this had taken about six years. * In Gilgal.”— 
Near Jericho, the place where they had set up the twelve 
stones. * Caleb the Kenizzite.”’—That is, a de- 
scendant of Kenaz. He is counted as a leader of the tribe 
of Judah, altho probably so by the adoption of his ances- 
tors, for he was probably of Kenite, or Palestinian stock. 
In Gen. 15: 10, the Kenizzites are mentioned as a Palestin- 
iantribe. In Joshua 15: 13, Caleb is spoken of asif he were 
not a Jew in descent, but settled among the sons of Judah, 
“The Lord . . . spake .. . tin Kadesh-Bar- 
nea,”’—The promise had been a general one that Caleb and 
Joshua, and their children should enter into the promised 
land and possess it ; but there is recorded no special allot- 
ment for them. Caleb had been the representative of the 
tribe of Judah in allotting the land to the tribes, but he 
seems to have secured no special tract for himself. 
** Forty years old was I.’”’—The time was that of the report 
of the spies, a year and a half after leaving Egypt. 
“* Moses sware.’’”’—See Deut. 1: 36.——--‘* These forty and 

















five years.”—If it bad been full forty five years, then there 


were thirty-eight and a half years in the desert, and six and 
a half years of war against the Canaanites and division of 
the land. “Tam as strong this day.’’—This is a re- 
markable statement. The Arabs in the wilderness now 
mature early, and are early invalided by age, and very sel- 
dom live to be as old as Caleb was. ** Give me this 
mountain.’’—The hill pasture land of Hebron, with the 
city itself. “The Anakim were there.”’—A tribe of 
great stature. 

Instruction.—The division of the land was a wonderful 
epoch in the history of Israel. It made them settled agri- 
culturists instead of wandering nomads. Civilization is 
not possible without a settled home; and agriculture is 
the basis of all permanent States. 

The division was made by twelve representatives, one 
from each tribe. Caleb, tho one of these representatives, 
who might have taken almost anything for himself, yet 
was scrupulously honest, and after the division sought a 
region not taken by any one. He was agovod public officer, 
a brave representative when he went to spy the land, and 
an honest one when, thirty-eight years later, he divided it. 
He was an example to office holders. 

Caleb seems to have been an example of the fact that the 
ancient Jewish people treated strangers well. He was 
probably of foreign descent, and yet his character made 
him an acceptable representative of the tribe of Judah, 
preferred to those of pure blood. Perhaps his Kenizzite 
blood entered into the veins of our Lord, as well as that of 
the Moabitess Ruth, and of the wife of Uriah the Hittite. 

Caleb was a man of assured character. What he was at 
forty years of age he was at eighty-five. Steadiness was his 
nature. 

Caleb has a tender memory even for the ten unfaithful 
spies who had courage enough to go with him all through 
the land. He calls them “‘ brethren.”’ 

We have the secret of his success in the statement, “I 
wholly followed the Lord my God.’’ One who does that 
goes straight. He makes no mistakes. His character is 
firm, because God is firm. 

It was forty-five years from the time the promise was 
made that it was fully redeemed. It was a long time, and 
perhaps Caleb sometimes felt discouraged. But tho the 
promise tarried he waited for it, and it came; for God’s 
word is sure. : 

A good character, an honest life, a spotless conscience, 
have much to do with long life. 

Caleb was a wonderful old man. He did not want to rest 
in some luxurious city in his old age, but only sought to 
finish the fight. He sought out the hardest place, where 
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the giants were, and resolved to exterminate them. It 
was just this courageous enterprise that had made him a 
man of mark before, and he kept it up as long as he lived, 
He did not get too old to try to do great things. 

Some men choose the easy places, because they are easy ; 
while some others choose the hard places because they are 
hard, and they enjoy the task of hard accomplishment. 
That is, some are leaders born, and some are born follow- 
ers. Try to cultivate the independence of leaders, so far as 
natural endowments allow. Education will belp. 

To overthrow the enemies of God and Israel is a noble 
task and ambition. Where are our Anakim ? Can we be 
Calebs in a small, if nota Jarge way ? 

Caleb’s confidence was based on his faith in God. He 
said: ‘‘ I shall drive them out as the Lord spoke.” So Paul 
said: “I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.” 

Here wealth came to Caleb, also strength and old age, 
* because that he wholly followed the Lord, the God of 
Israel.” 

In the same way any nation can become great and 
strong ; and this same obedience to God’s Jaws will give 
increased success to any man in his secular life as well as 
his spiritual grace. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BECK, A. J., Shady Dale, accepts call to Lithonia, Ga. 
BENJAMIN, F. E., Bainbridge, N. Y., resigns. 
BOLT, A. M., Evart, Mich., resigns. 
CARRICK, Tomas, Lexington, N. C., resigns. 
CARTER, GEorGE H., Gainsville, Ga., resigns. 
CLARK, 8. S., Muncie, Ind., resigns. 
DULIN, T. S., Oakland, accepts call to Grant’s Pass, Ore. 
FINCH, Joan, First ch., Hoboken, N. J., resigns. 
GORDON, ALEXANDER, Lynchburg, Va., succeeds the Rev. Eu- 

gene Evans, Philadelphia, Penn. 
GREUL, F. B., accepts call to Waltham, Mass. 


HOYT, WAYLAND, Minneapolis, Minn., called to Epiphany ch., 
West Philadelphia, Penn. 


KLUCKER, J. A, Orangeville, accepts call to Georgetown, O. 


—- C. H., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call to Upper Alton, 


OHKUM, S. C., Boston, Mass., called to First ch., Seattle, Wash. 
OSBORN, FRANK, Albion, called to Parma, N. Y. 

SHELDON, P. K., Watkins, N. Y., resigns. 

STIFLER, W. H., D.D., died, Sioux Falls, So. Dak., August 8th. 
STOUGHTON, H. A., ord. Mineral Ridge, Ia., August 13th. 
TOPE, J. B., Mansfield, Ill,, resigns. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, =e D., Fox Lake. called to New Richmond, Wis. 
BAKER, W. N., Billiston, England, called to Wethersfield, Conn. 
BARNARD, isaac D., Oswego, called to Altoona, Kan. 


BUSH, AULeEn S., Centralia, accepts call Fd be assistant State 
theo raed ed under the C.S. and P. 


CAMERON, Atick J., Albany, Vt., ao 

CHAMBERS, ALEXANDER, Hillsboro, Wis., resigns. 

CLAYTON, THomas, Berlin, Conn., resigns. 

COLE, H. Hammon, San Francisco, called to Weaverville, Cal. 

DERR, ALBERT C., St. Mary’s, accepts call to Atwater, O. 

EVANS, J. E., accepts call to Barreville, Ill. 

— OREN D., accepts call to People’s ch., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


FRINK, Lemvet T., Bethel ch., Chicago, Ill., resigns. 

FROST, Ame tra A., called to Littleton , Mass. 

FROST, Geo. B., Littleton, Mass., resigns. 

GOSS, WINFIELD S., ord. August 15th, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

HELMING, Oscar C., Island Pond, Vt., resigns. 

HOBBS, Epwtn, Boaven, accepts call to Canton, IIl. 

HOPKINS, W. H., accepts call to Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

LONG, LutHer K., Otsego, Mich., accepts call to Lacon, Ill. 

om. CLARK C., Carson City, Mich., accepts call to Charles City, 
a. 


SALTER, Mr. (Evang.), accepts call to Grand River and Madi- 
son First, Ia. 
SOUTHGATE, CuHas. M., accepts call to Auburndale, Mass. 


TORREY, Danret T.. formerly of Dorchester, Mass., accepts 
call to Edgewood ch., Cranston, R. I. 


WARD, Frank G., Plymouth ch., Wichita, Kan., resigns, 
WILLARD, HENRY, accepts call to Bethel ch., Chicago, III. 


WILLIAM 3, HENrRy T., Middleton, Conn., accepts call to Water- 
town, 8. D. 


WILSON, Geo. H., Hinsdale, accepts call to Paxton, Il, 


LUTHERAN. 
DELOE, Frank S., inst. Xenia, O , July 2Ist. 
GRAVES, N. H., Tribes Hill, accepts call to Valatie, N. Y. 


a he W., Gettysburg Sem., accepts call to Berrien Springs, 
Mich. 


ORT, Poancmen, died Mechanicsburg, Penn., August 2d, 
age , 

RUDISILL, J. A., died Henry, N.C., July 21st, aged 39. 
YEAGER, A. F., died Milroy, Penn., July 19th. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
CARPENTER, <. H., Shelby, accepts call to Clifton Heights ch., 
Moines, Ia. 


ELLIS, J. W., D.D., San Francisco, called to Centennial ch., 
Oakland, Cal ’ 


—_ W.R., Allegheny, Penn., accepts call to St. Paul, 
Minn 


GRIGGSBY, S. L., Paducah, Ky., nines call to Manchester, O. 


— HuGhs L., Oxford, Penn., called to Central ch., Erie, 
enn. 


oe J. A., New Whatcom, accepts call to Waterville, 
ash. 


McILWAIN, 
Louisville, Wy. 


MYERS, ALFRED E., Ref., New York City called to Park ch., 
Erie. Penn. 


PATTERSON, W. K., Southern, accepts call to Westminster ch., 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. 


PHELPS, S. S., Somerset, accepts call to Dresden, N. Y. 
SCARRETT, W. R., D.D., Longwood, IIl., accepts call to Auburn, 
SCOTT, T. A., Port Huron, accepts call to Allegan, Mich. 
SHEPHERD, Cuas. M., inst. August 11th, Evanston, Wyo. 


E., Southern, ‘Waypesville, :N. C., called to 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BAXTER, Epwarp R., Camden, N. J., resigns. 

BLUNT, SIMON B., accepts call to Danville, Penn. 
GREEN, H. M., accepts call to Trinity Parish, Fostoria, O. 


HAMILTON, Davip Stuart, Columbia, P 
aoa oe ee Pee cones ae SE. 


maqges. Joun W.., Rolla, accepts call to Christ ch., Moberly, 
9. 
TOCKES, Jenn IRELAND, S.T.D., died Troy, N. Y., August 18th, 





August 29, 1895. 
Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received, The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER.* 


Str SAMUEL BaKER richly deserves the tribute which 
is offered to him in this volume. In person and in the 
work he was called on todo he was in many respects a 
representative Englishman, not in the questionable sense 
of having supported the typical John Bullcharacter, but 
in the higher sense of having possessed. in himself a 
larger degree of that kind of personal force and strength 
which have made the English race dominant over so large 
a part of the earth’s surface and of having done, in our 
day, his full share of the kind of bold, brave and plucky 
work by which the domination of his race has been sus- 
tained. He was, savs Stanley of him: - 

“A glorious Englishman ; typically manly and straight- 
forward. He did his work well; few could have done it so 
well. The task he was called upon to undertake was unu- 
sual; and the success heachieved was solely due to his na- 
tive masterfuluess and hisuntiringenergy. In olden times 
he would have been deified for his vigor, indomitable bear- 
ing. physical strength and exploits. Now, we can only be 
proud that the race from which he sprang can still show 
specimens of the heroes about whom bards chanted in the 
brave days of old.”’ 

Baker’s childhood and youth were passed in the happi- 
est and healthiest English home life. He grew up toa 
large paternal estate, which he employed to support him 
in the passion for wandering which seized him two years 
after he had married the sweetheart of his boyish days. 
The fuel for this passion was undoubtedly in him. The 
tremendous ferce and energy of the man required “ big 
game” and heavy and dangerous tasks, to be kept down 
to anything like equilibrium. Butthe spark was proba- 
bly set to the tinder by his experience in Mauritius, 
where he was sent to look after his father’s large proper- 
ties in the island. 

The result of the ferment that was working in him at 
this time was the migration of himself and his wife to 
Ceylon, where he purchased a property, attempted to 
founda kind of ideal settlement, which finally he aban- 
doned, and came home broken in health, but with that 
love of big game in him which endured to the last. 

The death of his wife, in 1856, greatly depressed him, 
brought into play the fundamental seriousness of his 
mind, and at one time led him to raise the question of 
entering the Christian ministry, if the difficulties of 
preparation at his rather advanced age could be over- 
come. This note from his early life tempts us to imagine 
what kind of an Anglican priest Baker Pasha would 
have made. He had some eminent qualifications ; 
among them an interesting, imposing and dominant per- 
sonality that would have been sure to have made an im- 
pression in the pulpit. Added to this was the power of 
easy, effective and telling offhand speech, which he de- 
veloped in later life into a striking gift for dropping out 
his thoughts in eloquent and weighty periods graced 
with bright, pithy and very taking pointe. 

The Indian jungle and tigers, however poor a school 
for an English priest, were the best possible training for 
the discoverer of the Albert Nyanza and the future Gov- 
ernor of Nubia. After some practice as engineer of the 
Kustenje Railway,connecting the Danube with the Black 
Sea across the Dobruja, he was again in quest of a mis- 
sion and found it in Africa, which now, by the fascina- 
tion of its great geographical mysteries and by the wo- 
ful mystery of that slave trade which Livingstone called 
the ‘“‘open sore of the world,” threw its spell upon 
him. In company with Lady Baker, the daughter of 
Herr Finian Von Sass, whom he had married meantime, 
and who was destined to add a force to his life equal to 
his own, he now set on foot, at his own charges, the ex- 
pedition which resulted at last, after Stanley had added 
the finishing touch, in clearing up the mystery of the 
Nile. 

It isneither possible nor necessary for us to follow the 
story of this great expedition, as given in this volume, 
important as it is in itself and essential as it is to the 
book. The notable features brought out now, as never 
before, are the very fortunate connection of Baker’s new 
work with the termination of Speke and Grant’s, and the 
happy results that followed the friendly relations between 
the returning explorers and Baker. It was indeed Speke, 
Baker’s friend of long standing, who pointed out the 
work that remained to be done, and, by generously open- 
ing to him the maps of his own expedition, gave him the 
greatest possible aid in planning his own. 

Baker’s relations with everybody who came at all in the 
rational class were perfect, and as much to his advantage 
as to his credit. They were so with Speke and Grant. 
They were the same afterward with Stanley, and even 
with the unfortunate Emin Pasha, of whom, in the 

volume before us, he writes in gentle, appreciative tones, 
refusing to be harsh with one of whom so much good 
must be believed. 

The most illustrious part of Baker’s career was his con- 

*SIR SAMUEL BAKER. A MEMOIR. By T. DOUGLAS MURRAY, 
F.R.G.S., Executor to the late Sir Samuel Baker and A. Silva White, 


Hon. F.R.S.G.S. Author of “The Development of Africa.” Macmil- 
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nection with the political phase of the African problem. 
We call it political, tho nothing is more certain than 
that if there had been nothing deeper or wider than poli- 
tics in the work he was invited to do in the expedition to 
Gondokoro, it would have had no attractions for bim at 
all. It was the prospect of doing something to end the 
slave trade which gave the finishing charm to the posi- 
tion of Governor-General of the Equatorial Province 
which was now offered to him by the Khedive. 

What Baker did and what he did not do was, as he 
called it, the ‘‘task of Sisyphus,” which forms the sub- 
ject of several interesting and important chapters in this 
volume. Our readers will find them well worth studying 
for themselves, and we shall have to leave to them the 
labor and the pleasure of that task. 

At the expiration of the four years for which he was 
appointed, Baker Pasha handed over his place to General 
Gordon, whose attempt and whose failure forms now 
one of the brightest and darkest pages in the history of 
heroism. But tho Baker was out of his Pashalik he was 
not out of Egyotian affairs, but remained so mucha 
force in them which had to be reckoned with as to call 
for the introduction into this volume of the revolt of the 
Mahdi, General Gordon’s administration and more or 
less of the history of Emin Pasha, with a certain portion 
of Stanley’s work on the Nyanza. The relations of all 
these chapters of the recent history of Ezypt to Baker 
are too clese and too important to be omitted. They are 
at least required for the exposition if not for the vindi- 
cation of Baker. It is well known that neither Baker 
nor Gordon rested quiet under Mr. Gladstone’s treatment 
of the Egyptian question. Both of them believed that 
not only Gordon but the interests of humanity were 
sacrificed to an inadequate policy at home. At all 
events, the reader of this volume will have the cass 
spread before him in a cool, impartial but complete 
way, and can draw his own conclusions. Events 
have done more for the development of the human in- 
terests of Central Africa than the Governments of Eu- 
rope ; and certainly when we study the map and see on it 
the English territory embracing the whole Nyanza, the 
Conzo Free State lying next west and running far up be- 
yond Wadelai, and the west bank of the Nile as far north 
a3 Baker’s capital at Gondokoro leased to the King of 
Belgium, looks as if the drift of providential events, the 
policy of’governments and the sacrifice of individuals 
had accomplished something. 

Uncder this head, the sacrifice of individuals, England 
has done more than any other country forAfrica. If there 
ever was anything in discovery or exploitation to consti- 
tute a right to the soil England, by thaf claim on Africa, 
stands seized of the right to the larger possessions she 
holds in the continent. Bruce discovered the sources of 
the Blue Nile. Speke discovered the Victoria Nyanza, 
Speke and Grant the sources of the White Nile, Burton, 
Tanganyika. Baker, the Albert Nyanza, while the work 
of Mungo Park and Livingstone in another part of the 
same field will never be forgotten. 

We should not close this notice without adverting 
more distinctly to the part played in this history by 
Lady Baker, ‘‘ The Morning Star,” as she still continues 
to be called and remembered among the natives of Baker 
Pasha’s province. Amid all the confusion, discourage- 
ments, corruption and brutalities of the history, she 
stands serene, hopeful, wise and merciful, ruling by the 
power of gentleness and wisdom, the one figure in the 
landscape which it is always delightful and reassuring 

to contemplate. 


RECENT BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


THE intense specialism so characteristic of the learned 
research of our day and generation, is a matter not of 
choice, but of necessity. Such has been the increase in the 
bulk of knowledge in almost every department of scholar- 
ship, that any attempt at cosmopolitanism in scientific 
acquirements,of which we have so many excellent examples 
in earlier centuries, would in our own result only in 
superficiality. Hence, we have now the singular and seem- 
ingly contradictory phenomenon in the republic of letters 
that we have the most exact scholarship the world has ever 
seen, and, at the same time, the greatest degree of inter- 
dependence among scholars, as far as work outside of each 
one’s own peculiar line is concerned. This again has re- 
sulted in two things also characteristic of our times. The 
one is the close intercommunication between scholars 
of different nations and lands. Practically the ups and 
downs of scholarly research are international ; and no in- 
vestigator is up to the times unless he is acquainted also 
with the work done by other men in his line all over the 
globe. Not even in the times when Latin was the common 
language of learning was there such anintercommunication 
of scientific research as is thecase now. The other result is 
the great number of summaries, cyclopedias, dictionaries 
and similar works prepared by expert specialists, which 
appear in such rapid succession at present. These we sim- 
ply must have if an outsider is to secure reliable data as 
to the problems, perplexities and results in other depart- 
ments than his own, and the proper balance between the 
sciences is not to be lost. 

From this point of view the extraordinary value of the 
new Kautzsch translation of the Old Testament, without 
doubt the very best summary work that Old Testament in- 
vestigation has ever produced, and in many respects the 
finest aid the Bible student of the day can have, can be un- 
derstood and appreciated. It is entitled Die Heilige 
Schrift des Alten Testaments,in Verbindung mit mehereren 
Fachgenossen tbersetzt und herausgegeben von E. 
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Kautzsch. (Freiburg: i. B. Mohr. 1894. In two volumes. 
Vol. I, pp. vi, 1012; Vol. II, pp. xviii, 249, lexicon quarto. 
Two volumes bound in one, 16.50 marks; bound separately, 
18.00; first volume alone, 15.00 marks.) The first volume 
contains notbing but the translation and some few notes at 
the bottom of the pages explaining the rendering of certain 
passages or words; the second contains, besides the [ntro- 
duction, one written at the beginning of the undertaking 
in 1890, the other at its conclusion in 1894, an Explanation 
of the letters placed along the sides of the text indicating 
the sources of the various sections; certain corrections and 
addenda further a series of magnificent Beilagen. There 
are first of all the Text-critical Apparatus, covering about. 
one hundred solid pages,in which the text-critical mater-~ 
ial used throughout the translation is given, as these 
were secured largely from the works of Wellhausen, Driver, 
Cornill, Lagarde and others, especially the leading com- 
mentators. Thisi3 the only summary of the kind in exist~ 
ence, and is simply invaluable, whether the reader accepts 
the changes made in the text or not. Textual criticism of 
the Old Testament is still in so embryunic a state, that, 
there is not even an agreement among scholars as to the 
current principles and methods to be pursued in pushing 
the work of restoring the ipsissim1 verba of the Old Testa- 
ment writers. In this regard it stands io strange contrast 
to New Testament investigation, where the researches of a 
Tischendorf, Tregelles and Wescott and Hort have ended 
practically in a critically reliable Textus Receptus. The 
protest once voiced by the late Dean Burgon, and the revi- 
sion of the text now undertaken by the Berlin exegete, Bern- 
hard Weiss, will apparently change little in this regard. 
The text critical material here furnished by the Kautzsch 
ranslation will at least exhibit the exact state of affairs 
in this regard, and, as the compilation has peen carefuily 
made, will undoubtedly form a strong impetus to further: 
research. Itclears the way for good work in this line.. 
Other appendices treat of such archeological subjects as: 
weights and measures and coinsof the Old Testameat, 
and give the latest and best information on these sujects. 
_Of exceptional value are the last two appendices—one 
giving a bird’s eye view of the history of the Is- 
raelites, from Moses to the end of the second 
century before Christ; the other, a survey of the 
history of Old Testament Literature, in five divisions. 
The cne goes from page 110 to 136, and, in four or five 
parallel columns, places side by side the chronology of the 
Old Testament, the History of Israel, the Literary History 
of Israei, Synchronous Events ia the Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian and Egyptian Empires. Naturally the Literary His- 
tory column will contain the greatest interest,as this work 
represents the results of modern Old Testament criticism 
and seeks to give what in Continental and some American 
circles are considered the *‘ sure’’ results of such criticism. 
The oldest specimen of Hebrew literature we are here told 
is, of course, the Song of Deborah, dated 1250 B.c., followed 
by the Fable of Jotham soon after. The next in age is the 
Lamentation of David over Jonathan, about 100) B.c., and 
the Lamentation over Abner and the Parable of Nathan. 
Next comes Solomon’s dedic tory words (1 Kings 8: 12 ff). 
The latest date for any of the Old Testament books is as-~ 
signed problematically to Esther, namely 150 B.c. These 
data will sufficiently characterize the standpoint of this 
movumental work and enable the reader to understand the 
contents and spirit of the last appendix, in which the re- 
sults on Israel’s literature given in the column just men- 
tioued are explained in connection with the inner history 
of the people themselves and the development of their re- 
ligious views aud beliefs. The whole work conclades with 
a magnificent map of Palestine, that of Guthe and Fischer, 
which is acknowledged on all sides as the best published. 
The scale is 1: 400,000. Its wealth of details is simply mar- 
velous. 

Special attention has been drawn to the second volume, 
because, for the English-speaking theological world, this 
will constitute itscnief attraction; and here we have the 
material that the student wants for hisown work. The 
translation itself, however, deserves special mention. It,, 
too, gives the results of the best scholarship in this line. 
It is modeled after the old De Wette translation and the 
modern classical New Testament transiation of Weizsacker. 
It aims to reproduce the thoughts of the Old Testament 
writers in modern German, and it is simply remarkable 
what a new appearance old, familiar passages sometimes 
have when translated on the basis of the best exegetical 
results of modern scholarship. In scores of places sucha 
translation throws more light on the meaning of a passage 
than half-a-dozen pages of commentaries do. With each 
section in the translation, its probable date and literary 
source are indicated. 

This finished specimen of modern biblical scholarship , 
aside from the somewhat radical critical standpoint and re- 
sults in many particulars, is an invaluable tool in the stu- 
dent’s library who aims at independent work. It is, from 
the standpoint of the author, the summa summarum of 
the Old Testament research of the last century. Confidence 
in the work will be gained when we mention the names of 
the translators and the work they did. The following is 
the list: Baethgen, of Griefswald, Job, Song of Songs and 
Lamentations; Guthe,of Leipzig, Isaiah 1-35, Hosea, Micah, 
Habakkuk; Kamphausen, of Bonn, Kings, Proverbs 
Kautzsch, of Halle, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteron- 
omy (with the exception of a few sections by Socin), Isaiah 
36-39, Jonah, Nahum, Psalms, Chronicles; Kittel, of 
Breslau, Judges, Samuel and Ruth: Marti, of Basel, 
Deuteronomy, Joel, Obadiah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 
Daniel; Rothstein, of Halle, Jeremiah, Zephaniah ; Riiet- 
schi, of Bern, Ecclesiastes; Ryssel, Isaiah 40-66, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther ; Siegfried, of Jena, Ezekiel ; Socin, of Leip- 
zig, Exodus 1-24; 32-34; Leviticus 10: 29-13:1; 21-24; 
Joshua, 3-11. Somewhat singular in this division of the 
work is the fact that some of these men had before this 
been doing special work on books which were not assigned 
tothem. Thus Ryssel has written a special volume on the 
text of Micah, and Siegfried has published the critical re 
vision of the text of Jobin the new international series of 
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Old Testament texts, sometimes called the ‘‘Rainbow ” edi- 
tion, on account of the different colors used in designating 
the literary sources of the various books. 

The name of ope man, bowever, is not found on tbis list 
of contributors, who has been doing some noteworthy work 
in this line, but who se miualy is to be“ silenced to death”’ 
by the current critical school. This is Klostermann, of 
Kiel, probably the most original but not most reliable in- 
vestigator in the line. His work, entitled Der Penta- 
teuch, Beitrage zu seiner Verstindniss une seiner Entste- 
hungsgeschtchte (Leipzig, Deicherts Nachfolger, 1893, 
octavo, pp. vii, 477, price, marks 8.00), is a complex of 
critical essays aiming fiom a critical staudpoint at an 
entirely new reconstruction of the literary history of the 
Pentateuch. It is based on a textual criticism of the Old 
Testament, on which the author, as is seen from his Com- 
mentary on Samuel and Kings in the Strack-Zéckler series, 
is a radical innovator. He considers the Massoretic text as 
a greatly modified form of the original text, the changes 
having been introduced yradually in the course of time, as 
were the changes in Luther's German Bible; and he re- 
gards it as the fundamental error of modern Old Testa- 
ment criticism that itis based upon the Massoretic text as 
we have it now. Especially is his argument against the 
notion of motern criticism that the work of Deuteronomy 
mentioned 2 Kings 22, was the work of a falsarius strik- 
ing; and he has here given the very foundation hypothesis 
of this school a severe shaking. He claims that Josiah 
rea'ly found an authoritative old law book, now contained 
in Deut. 4 : 45-28: 69. His other positive results are of a 
similar nature, the general tendency being to assign to the 
documents entering in the composition of the Pentateuch 
an earlier date and a grater historical reliability. In 
other words, Klostermann is in literary criticism as con- 
servative as he is radical in textual. His whole work shows 
that the Pentateuchal problem has not yet been solved, aud 
that an entire reconstruction of the matter is uot an im- 
possibility. 

Probably as fine a specimen of modern exact and detail 
scholarship as we have are the investigations of Pastor 
Alfred Resch on the “ Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu 
den Evangelien,” of which a new volume,entitled Purallel- 
texte zu Matthaeus und Marcus (Leipzig, Hiurichs, pp. 
456, marks 14.50) has just appeared as Volume X, Heft 2, of 
the Harnack-Gebhardt series of Texts and Investigations 
on the History of Early Christian Literature. The first 
portion of this work, on the sources for these texts, appeured 
nearly two years ago, and was also announced in these col- 
umns. As the scope and character of the work were then 
described, we need mention in this convection only that the 
plan has been bere carried out with a rich abundance of de- 
tails in the study of the original sources and the puraliel 
texts tobe drawn from them. The book is of rare value 
for the specialist in the literary prob.ems of the New Tes 
tament, but only tothem. A novicein this line could do 
little or nothing with this volume. ‘This series of investi- 
gations constitutes the life work of a finished German 
scholar. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


Forward House. By William Scoville Case. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) Here is a story 
which, by its unusual and, to a degree, captivating style, 
gets immediate attention. Indeed, its beginning is sogood, 
the situation presented so inviting to the imagination,that 
every reader must regret the disagreeable and rather weak 
ending. Mr. Case is a new writer to us: we give him 
hearty welcome with much hope for very strung work from 
him a little later on. 

A Truce, and Other Stories. By Mary Tappan Wright. 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00) A book made 
up of six excelent short stories by a writer who never does 
slovenly work. We hardly know where can be found 
stronger descriptive passages or dramatic scenes more 
sharply set than in one or two of Mrs. Wright’s sketches. 
From the same publisbers we have Princeton Stories, by 
Jesse Lynch Williams (31 00), which contains a dozen, less 
one, bright and attractive college bits, some of them nota- 
bly good stories ; all of them decidedly readable, with just 
enough of Princeton flavor to give them a local taste. 

Women's Tragedics. By H. D. Lowry. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) This is not a pleasing book ; 
but it has the fascination belonging to a certain sort of 
tragedies. The author evidently handles his gruesome 
subjects con amore, and his style suits them well. Some 
of the sketches will remind the reader of the French sym- 
bolists; other- bave a way all their own of making one 
‘*shiver and shake.” 

A Little Sister to the Wilderness. By Lilian Bell. 
(Chicago: Stone & Kimball.) The gifted author of ** The 
Love Affairs of an Old Ma:d”’ has added worthily to the 
evidence of her genius by this story, which is a very strik- 
ing romance of the Mississippi ‘‘ bottom’ lands. We do 
not wonder at the flattering success it has achieved since 
its publication in April. The story is little more than a 
sketch, but the lines are firm and the coloring, to borrow 
from another art, is pure and laid on in broad dashes. 
Mag is a weet character, and the preacher, albeit a trifle 
melodramatic in attitude, appeals to one’s imagination. 
A Little Sister to the Wilderness is an American story of 
excellent quality, interesting from first page to last. 

Dr. Gray's Quest. By Francis H. Underwood, LL.D. 
(Boston; Lee & Shepard. $1.75.) This is the last book 
written by Mr. Underwood ; soon after finishing it he laid 
down his pen to die. In some respects it isa strong story. 
The style is elaborate, the pictures of New England village 
life strikingly lifelike, and the main incidents of thedrama 
come out clearly and effectively. It lacks something of 
what wonld make it an enduring piece of work: but it 
does not lack interest. Indeed, we heartily commend it as 
pleasant reading for aday at the seaside or on the moun- 
tain-top. 

With the Procession. By Henry B. Fuller. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) This is distinctly the best 
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book Mr. Fuller has written; best in style, best in 
dramatic composition and by far the best in that general, 
indescribable quality which engages interest as life does. 
Mr. Fuller did not succeed as a fin de siécle writer when 
he tried his hand at it, and we could not conscientiously 
praise his later story of Chicago entitled *‘ The Cliff Dwell- 
ers’’: but the present novel, With the Procession, compels 
attention and separates itself from the company of recent 
American fiction by force of its vigorous and truthful 
Am: ricanism as well as on account ofits many artistic and 
literary excellences. It is, indeed, unmistakably note- 
worthy. With the Procession is a vovel of Chicago society, 
written upon the theory of Mr. Howells’s later fiction. In 
fact, Mr. Fuiler’s style shows clearly who bas been Mr. 
Fuller’s literary master, and his manner uf dealing with 
American life from what is assumed to be a cosmopolitan 
point of view is dangerously near imitation. But Mr. 
Fuller has been a keen observer of men, women and things, 
as well as a great reader of books, and he sets up his stage 
machinery with cleverness, so that when his people appear 
there is sure to be good caricature, if not strong dramatic 
art. In this story a rich, raw and presumably typical 
Chicago family get into the “‘ procession ” and are inconti 
nepntly jostled, elbowed and finally all but run 
over. It is an amusing pic’ure, at times pathetic, 
always interesting, never quite original David Marshall 
is Silas Lapham transferred from Boston to Chicago; his 
daughter is the half-vulgar, balf-refined and altogether un- 
attractive girl of whom the country newspapers speak 
when they make the well-known jokeat Chicago’s expense. 
Then there is Truesdale Marshall, the bad American boy 
who goes abroad to spend Papa’s money and take on alien 
airs; there is nothing new about him. As tothe rest, the 
dramatis persone do their parts, and the story goes on to 
no particular eod ; in almost every respect it is a typical 
novel of the Howells school, and one of the best of its kind. 
Mr. Fuller’s diction is, as a rule, strong. compact, elegant. 
Now and again, however, he speaks, and we admit that 
certain dictionaries egg him on, of “‘ well intentioned” 
persons, and of a certain man’s name as “ rather a large 
mouthful.”’ Indeed, a great many turns of phrasing and 
half-slang senteuces mar the book with what suggestsa 
reversion to the original Chicago type, which Mr. Fuller 
seems so courageously to dread. Itis, in fact, quite diffi- 
cult, if not dangerous, for a writer to be too cocksure of his 
calling to the chair of social, moral, political, literary and 
art reform in a college of amillion people. He may as- 
sumeit; but to make it good he must be a master. Mr. 
Fuller is not yet a master. He is, however, a clever 
novelist, and, taken for that and no more, he chal- 
lenges interest. His flings at Chicago artists and 
art-exhibitions enliven bis pages, but they do not 
count for anything in a serious way; they read like 
the assumptions of a young man who, having been 
abroad a time or two, actually comes to think that a 
Millet’s, a Corot’s or an alien somebody else’s painting 
loses something by coming to vulgar America. In this 
respect Mr Fuller takes Henry James for master. After 
all, bowever, a novelist is not to be taken seriously save 
when he is seriously immoral. Mr. Fuiler’s story is clean, 
his character drawing is excellent and the twinkle of his 
humor makes one his friend. It is long since we have seen 
in fiction a cleverer piece of caricature than the sketch of 
Mr. Arthur Scodd Paston; and nothing could be closer to 
life than the reported doings of Jane and Rosy Marshall 
and Mrs. Susan Bates. They are vulgar people, all of Mr. 
Fuller’s people are, yet they draw the reader with the 
Mmugovetic attraction of living characters who possess 
charming traits. If these people were understood histor- 
ically to stand for Chicago, as realism would assume, Mr. 
Fuller’s style might mean ‘‘ quorum pars fui; but I have 
traveled since.”’ If they stand merely for the people of a 
romance Mr. Fuller bas won the rightto a distinct place 
among the writers of good fiction. [tv mukes all the differ- 
ence in the world. Woeo the Creoles of New Orleans were 
offended at Mr. Cable’s fiction they were rignot, provided 
that Mr. Cable assumed to be writing social history under 
the cloak of fiction, for his stories certainly were not true 
to the real life of the Creoles. Butif Mr. Cable was writ- 
ing romance, then the Creoles had no cause of complaint. 
We a ply the same rule to Mr. Fuller’s fiction. If he offers 
it as the trath, it is a libel upon Chicago society ; 1f he 
offers it as romance itis a good, strong, amusing invention 
to be taken in good part and enjoyed witharelish. We 
accept it as romance and recommend it accordingly. 

Terminations. By Henry James. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.25.) Tbe contents of this volume consist of 
four stories in Mr. James’s latest style, or rather, in the 
latest form of his style. And beyond mere style these 
stories are but trivial things. Mr. James has been, for 
some years past, rapidly acquiring a diction at once ad- 
mirable aud execrable ; and here he shows 1t off at an ex- 
treme pace. On an average, he uses about four hundred 
words, deeply involved in parentheses, to express the sim- 
plest thought. But we read with pleasure what we feel 
tired of betore we begin ; we go on, we do not know just 
why, and at theend of Terminations we have an uncom- 
fortable sense of Lime misspent with the most artificial and 
least virile writer upon earth. Still we have been enter- 
tained, and the entertainment has had a running smack of 
good literature and fine art. Since the days ot theinspired 
grammarians and library dust poets of Alexandria there 
has been no other writer like Henry James. We read all 
of bis books, and in each one we find the same unreason- 
able charm of style. 

The Story of Bessie Costrell. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. 7% cents.) Every person 
has, we suppose, a desire to read what the famous writers 
write ; that is, every person who reads with a view to the 
best. In the present case the play is scarcely worth the 
candle. Mrs. Ward has written two or three notable ro- 
mances, and by the writing has earned just distinction ; 
but The story of Bessie Costrell is not better than the com- 
mou run of pessimistic stories, dealing with low Jife and 
coarse, even brutal, characters. There is not a ray of 
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humor, not a glimmer of happiness, not a twinkle of wit 
in the whole book. It isa piece of brutal genre, hopeless 
in tone, and without a single breath of spiritual atmos- 
phere. It is, indeed, well written from a mere literary 
point of view, and the artisanship in the matter of its com- 
position and dramatic handling is excellent; but, to be 
frank, we have several American women whose stories are 

better than this in every regard. Bessie Costrell is a 
drunken peasant woman who steals some money. and when 

her crime is discovered by her husband,she jamps intoa 

well and drowns herself. Every character in the book is 

low-bred, ignorant, beastly, having no sense of humor, no 

admirable qualities. Nothing in any of them could possi- 
bly promise any appeal to sympathy, save that which must 

be giveu to all miserably stupid, hopelessly benichted and 

helplessly coarse fellow-beings. It is said that Mrs. Ward 

received $15,000 for this Jittle story of about 25,000 words. 

It may be worth that to the publishers; but we feel safe in 

saying that it will never be worth fifteen cents to the read- 

ing world. Furthermore, we say that if tbishad been Mrs. 

Ward’s first story she could not have found a publisher for 

it. There is nothing in it. 

A Modern Man. By Ella Macmahon. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 7% cents.) A story of about the same 
length as ‘‘The Story of Bessie Costrell’’ and a good deal 
more interesting, merely as astory, which is not saying 
very much for it. It is as light as sillibub and as evan- 
escent as it is light, astory to be read in the hammock 
when you don’t care which girl a fool fellow marries and 
are sleepy and cannot sleep, and would rather not medi- 
tate upon misery. When the little book is ended there is 
no bad taste in your brain, and no other sort of taste, in 
fact. 

in Deacon’s Orders, and Other Stories. By Walter 
Besant. (New York: Harper & Brotbers. $1.25.) This 
collection of short stories by Sir Walter Besant is made up 
of fictions more or less didactic, which have already been 
published in newspaper “syndicates” and other journals. 
They are well worth preserving. Mr. Besant is a writer 
whose works command attention, even when they are not 
his best. 

Billy Bellew. By W.E. Norris. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) When the English novel is mentioned we know 
whatis meant. Biliy Bellew is an English novel, a strong 
average of the better class, speaking generally. The story 
is not confined to Eagland, however, and it has the effect 
of freshness through its brisk changes and sprightly dra- 
matic conjuring. Many acharacter somewhat like Billy 
Bellew has been set in fiction ; but here the genuine Billy 
does his acting and goes out. This is not a great novel, 
but it certainly is a very entertaining one. 

An Errant Wooing. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. (New 
York: The Century Co) This is a very pleasant book, 
half cravel sketch, half love story, and tipped off with 
some good-natured satire upon the existing condition of 
the matrimonial market. One reads it without effort and 
lays it aside with a smile. Itis very light, mildly amusing, 
gently interesting, soothingly feminine, and scrupulously 
fashionable. It is, in fact, a downright readable novel of 
the international species. 

At the Relton Arms, by Evelyn Sharp (Boston, Roberts 
Brothers, $1.00), is a silly story, bad but not the worst, 
thoroughly English, and obviously epigrammatic. It be- 
longs to the class of novelets distinguished by nothing in 
particular save a sort of cleverness in massing incidents 
and making love-troubles jostle one another wickedly. 
The style is intense rather than sensational, and the out- 
come of thestory is sentimentally satisfactory. 

Diplomatic Disenchantments. By Edith Bigelow. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers.) In this story, which appears 
to be seriously written, we have some queer views of mar- 
riage and the relations of husband and wife. The author 
evidently has talent, and her novel possesses qualities that 
would carry a worse book to success; but the influence of 
such a story is bad. Wedonot see that a history of disen- 
chantments covering so many immoral experiences is ever 
quite suitable to fiction, the main purpose of which is to 
delectate its readers. 

The Dragon of Wantley. By Owen Wister. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 cents.) This is a second 
eaition of a story which, according to the new preface, has 
been liberally treated by the reviewers. We still doubt 
whether it has any lesson to teach, but it is just as gro- 
tesque as ever. 

Chiffon’s Marriage. By Gyp. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. Edward Lees Coffee. (New York: Hurst 
& Co.) This is a pleasing and barmless French story, full 
of chic, and told with admirable cleverness. 

Taies of Soldiers and Civilians. By Ambrose Bierce. 
(New York: Lovell, Corsell & Co. 50 cents.) We read 
these Tales of Soldiers two or three years ago. They im- 
pressed us then, and we have been still more deeply aff cted 
by this second reading. Mr. Bierce has genius; his stories 
show it. ‘A Horseman in the Sky,” ‘‘At Owl Creek 
Bridge,” ‘“* Chickamauga,” ‘The Affair at Coulter’s 
Notch,’ and ** Killed at Resaca,” are far and away the best 
short stories of the War yet written. They areromanticin 
conception, realistic in treatment, and their outcome is in 
every instance a fine poetic surprise. Of course they have 
grave defects, for they are the work ofa novice. Here and 
there Mr. Bierce is content to be crude in his style; now 
and again he mistakes brutality for sincerity, and in a few 
places he imitates too closely the tiresome manner of Tol- 
stoi in dissecting a disgusting scene. Like most realists, 
when he is a realist, he deems nothing real which is not 
raw ; and like most romancers, when heis a romancer, he is 
not satisfied with anything in the least probable. And 
yet, as we have said, the Tales of Soldiers in this volume 
are strikingly original and strangely fascinating. As for 
the civilian tales, they are not particularly noteworthy. 

When Valmond Came to Pontiac. By Gilbert Parker. 
(Chicago: Stone & Kimball.) It is well enough to have, 
now and again, a bit of pure romance like this, if but to 
offset those dreary and mostly malodorous collops of real- 
ism with which our literary board is piled nowadays. Mr, 
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Parker makes his storv, which is laid ina little French 
Canadian villege, a trifle too fantastic. It constant'y re- 
minds usgf Daudet’s “Numa Roumestan.” and yet it is 
not at all like that story. Vilmond, Mr. Parker’s hero, is 
2 mixture of Numa and the tambourine player, with some- 
what of Tartarin thrown in for good measure. In style 
the story is captivating, and the publishers have made it 
up into a book most pleasing tol ok at. 

Old Man Savarin, and Other Stories. By Edward Wil- 
liam Thomson. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.00.) Some of these stories are singularly interesting ; 
and, taken as a collection, they show that the author of 
them is possessed of rare story-telling abiiity. Mr. Thom- 
son has more than one stroke in his style. and his imagina- 
tion is actively versatile and lavish of color. We have 
greatly enjoyed bis little book. 

My Lady Nobody. By Maarten Maartens. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $175) We have never been very 
favorably impressed wita the novels of Maarten Maartens. 
They are good enough and strong enough in their way, 
but they are overwrought and tedious bevond description. 
We dare sav that. if My Lady Nobody had been written by 
an American, it would have hardly found a publisher for 
its one hundred and seventy-five thousand words and its 
dreary, pessimistic distortions of society, morals and re- 
ligion. There may be people and life like what this story 
draggingly depicts, but it is neither an interesting nor in- 
structive picture that Maartea Maartens makes of it all. 

The Old Maid’s Club. By L. Zangwill. (New York: 
Lovell, Corsell & Co. $1.25.) This is a well gotten up edi- 
tion of Mr. Zangwill’s amusing book. 

An Imajinative Man. By Robert S. Hichens. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.23.) The author of the 
“Green Carnation’ here tries bis hand at a second and 
longer story. Much of the “Green Carnation’s” malig- 
nantly flishy yet enjoyable wit coruscates from page to 
page of this volume; but it is no great novel, a very light 
an‘! very artificial piece of work to be read, cast aside and 
forgotten. . 


» 





The Arthurian Epic. A Comparative Study of the Cam- 
brian Breton and Anglo-Norman Versions of the Story 
and Tennyson’s Idylis of the King ByS Humphreys Gar- 
teen, M.A, LL.D., graduate of the University of Cam- 
bridge (Eogland). (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Son. 1895. 12mo, gilt top, pp. xii, 437) It was anovel idea 
to trace, as the writer of The Arthuriwn Epic has so clev- 
erly and convincingly done, the religious thought running 
through the Arthurian legends from the very first, and 
making this epic of knightly deeds and martial prowess a 
sovg of the Crrist’s triumph over the heathen, and a reve- 
lation of ‘the grand truth of our incapacity to fulfill our 
highest aspirations. if they are not hallowed by those vir- 
tues which form the Christian’s crown.” Itis due to the 
gifted and scholarly writer of this fascinating volume to 
say that he, first of all, has brought out the fact that the 
cycle of Anglo-Norman romances relating to the peerless 
Artbur avd the Knights of the Round Table is a “ re- 
ligious prose poem of marvelous beauty, the production of 
some of the most learned and giftel trowvéres of the Pian- 
tagenet era,” and giving to the world the story of the In- 
carnation and the Atoning Blood of Christ, as well as ex- 
emplifying the blessed Eucharist as the extension of that 
coming of the Carist in the flesh as well as the highest 
quest of perfect, purified, peerless humanity. All this 
might be expected from the simple fact that the various 
writes, translators and versifiers of this cyclus were ec- 
clesiastics. As such they were familiar with the teach- 
ings and traditions of the faith of Christ. They were 
at the same time desirous of making those teachings 
acceptable to the knightly men and the fair dames of 
their cures. They sought to impress on tbe minds 
and hearts of the people at large the truths underlsing all 
our faith by the means of these tales of Christian chivalry. 
Geoffrey, of Monmouth, from whose * Latin Chrovicle” 
we receive the story which is the basis of the sub-equent 
romances, was 4 priest-residentiary in the Abbey of Mon- 
mouth, and later was Bishop of St. Asaph; Layamon, 
who incorporates the story of Arthur in his ‘‘ Brut,” or, 
“History of Britain,’”? was a pitrish priest at Ernley, or 
Lower Arley on the Severn: Robert of Gloucester, who 
gives the Arthurian tale in his ‘‘ Cbronicle,” was an Arch- 
deacon; and Walter Map, “ poet, theologian, wit and 
courtier,” whose genius transformed pre-existing traditions 
into spiritualized romance in Aoglo Norman French, was 
chaplain to King Henry II, as well as Archdeacon of Ox- 
ford. ‘Tho the Norman trouvéres, Robert Wace. Robert de 
Borron, Luces de Gast and Helie de Borron, who added to 
the perfection of the Arthurian cyclus, were not ecclesias- 
tics, still ‘the fact remains that this finest of Chri-tian 
prose epics owes its existence virtually to the Anglican 
Church, since it is to the glowiog imagination of Map that 
we are indebted for the greater part of all that i- artistic 
and imperisbable in Arthurian Romance.”’ It is this rec- 
ognition of the Christian and Churchly element of the Ar- 
thurian cyclus which gives to Mr. Gurteen’s commentary 
a unity which isa marked and noteworthy feature of his 
work. In his own words: 

“ Viewed from the standpoint of the Church, the idea or aim of 
the story is the inculcation of that spotless spirituality and ideal 
perfection which Christianity crowns with a beatitude, and 
which sainsts battle to attain. In every romance, tho pre-emi- 
nently in * L1 Queste del Saint Graal,’ we find clothed in the rich- 
est imagery the explication of some of the deepest and most sub- 
lime mysteries of the faith, or the delineation of the forced 
marches, the ambuscades, and the fierce encou:'ters which the 
Christian knight must surmount if he would attain ideal purity 
here and the Baatific Vision hereafter.” 


Mr. Gurteen emphasizes the unity of the cvclus which re- 
volves around the Holy Grail as its central point, giviog 
to the Arthurian tule its claim to be recognized asa spirit- 
ualized or religious prose epic, which, in its latest treat- 
ment in verse, the Laureate has brought close to the uni- 
versal heart of man. It is p!easant and profitable reading, 

this commentary on the story of the peerless Arthur and 
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the ‘“‘Table Round.” The:interest culminates, and the 
writer's facile pen achieves its fullest success, in the chap- 
ter devoted to the study of the Quest of the Holy Grail. 
Not only is the critical portion of this division of The Ar- 
thurian Epic most cleverly and convincingly brought out, 
but we have an analytical treatise on the medieval theology 
of the greatest interest, and dealing with truth and teach- 
ing the most profound. We regard this chapter as the 
finest in the book It could not fail, even by itself and 
divorced from the well chosen and compactly put critical 
apparatus which precedes it, as well as the historical and 
analytic matter which leads up to it, to compel attention 
and prove itself to be a masterly treatment of its theme. 
But this is merely comparative. The whole book is good, 
and the Arthurian story has never had so tender, so sym- 
pathetic and so appreciative a critic. 


Mr. Bernar’ Bosanquet has done well in presenting his 
University Extension lectures on logic to the public, 
Under the title, The Essentials of Logic (Macmillan & Co., 
$100), he has very happily shown the metapbysical diffi- 
culties to be overcome before judgment and iuference can 
be properly understood. The undertaking was certainly a 
bold one, and we confess that we took up the book with 
rather faint anticipation of findingit successful. To ex- 
plain to ordinary readers ‘‘how the course of my private 
ideas and feelings contains in it, for me, a world of thiugs 
and persons which are not merely in my mind,’ is not a 
task to be lightly assumed. In fact, we should have been 
inclined to think that if the essentials of logic were to 
be taught within the compass of ten lectures, it would 
be better to dispense with a metapbysical introduction. 
That a perusal of Mr. Bosanquet’s book has modified this 
opinion is proof of hisexpository skill. He briefly states the 
positions taken by Locke, Reid and Berkeley, and shows that 
the objective is independent of eur consciousness ia the 
sense thatit is what we are constrained to thiok in order 
to make our consciousness consistent with itself. 


“The world for each of us is our course of consciousness, 
fooked at in the way in which it presents a systematic, organ- 
ized picture of inter-acting objects, not in that way in which it 
isa stream of ideas ani feelings, taking place in our several 
heads. In the former point of view it is the worid as our idea; in 
the latter point of view it is simply the consciousness attached to 
our body.” 


These separate worlds do not contradict each other. They 
correspond, and from this conception we must start ino 
logic. Without holding to this correspondence we fall into 
subjective idealism, a theory which has the defect of ascrib- 
ing to the world of kuowledge properties which are only 
true of thestream of presentation. In tbis way the author 
gets at his defiaition of judgment as necessary, uuiversal 
and constructive knowledge His further analysis tukes 
him over the ground generally covered in the treatises on 
Logic; and we need not follow him there. His aim and 
hope in these lectures, he teils us, was to teach his hearers 
what an inference is, and teachers of logic who have similar 
motives may find help in studying what Mr. Bosanquet has 
done. 

A Concise Anqlo-Saxon Dictionary for the Use of Stu- 
dents, By Jobo R. Clark Hall,M A, PhD. (Macmillan 
& Co. $4.50) Scudents beginning the work of acquiring 
a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon will be glad to knuw that 
they can have in this Dictionary a more adequate aid than 
they bave had, and especially than was furnished them in 
the older Bosworth or Ettmiiller. The author in prepar- 
ing it has combined the information contained in the 
numerous Anglo-Stxon glossaries aud text- books, readers, 
etc., that have appeared recently in England, Germany 
and this country, adding to them Wright-Wiilker’s Vo- 
cabularies, Harrison and Baskerville’s translation of Gros- 
schopp, Leo’s Angelsdchsisches Glossar, and a Concordance 
made by himself of the Aifredian MSS. Tne mass of sys- 
tematized and analyzed iofurmation thus collected was 
then compared with Bosworth and Tuller as far as it is 
complete1,and for the rest of the vocabulary with Bos- 
worth and Ettmii'ler, whose vocabularies have been con- 
siderably changed not only by new words intro- 
dueed, but by the omission of a number of words 
for which no authority is given, proper names 
and some others. The author has added other words 
collected in the course of hisown reading Altogether the 
additions to the old vocabulary, as it stands in the diction- 
aries named above, will amount to not far from four thou- 
sand. The book is arranged in all its parts to be as useful 
avd convenient for reference as possible, e=pecially for 
junior students, antiquarians, and others iuterested in 
Saxon manners, history, laws, etc. It is arranged in 
strictly alphabetical order, us no other Anglo Saxon Dic- 
tionary is. The standard of spelling is the Early West 
Saxon. In accent the author has limited himself to mark- 
ing thelong vowels, in doubtful cases following, asa rule, 
Sievers. Ine chief poetical forms are marked with a dag- 
ger, and some rather irregular and partial attempt bas 
been made to distinguish dialectic forms. Cross-refer- 
ences are numerous. The homonyms, which are rather 
troublesome in Anglo Saxon, have received more than 
usual attention. As to mechanical execution, the full 
black face of the vocabulary, the clear, careful printing 


‘of the text and general good arrangement, leave little to 


be complained of. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. Lectures De- 
livered at Oxford Easter Terms, 1893-4. By James 
Anthovy Froude, Late Regius Professor of Modern History 
in Oxford. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75.) This is by 
no means one of the largest or most important of Mr. 
Froude’s works; but it might not be altogether easy to name 
among them all one which is more inspiring or which 
deals more directly with the life of England in the seven- 
teenth century. The subject itself is well-worn, aimost 
backneyed, from its begionivg with Drake and Hawkias to 
jts close in the destruction of Armada. But Mr. Froude 
lifts it feom the level of commonplace in his very 
first chapter on “The Sea Cradle of the Reforma- 
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tion,” and holds it to that high plane to the end. 
Whether be was or was not too lenient in his treatment of 
Henry VIII, he is not of his daughter, Queen Bess. The 
inspiration of his lectures is not that it was the Queen who 
made the power of England on the sea and beat down the 
great Spanish galleons, but the English peopie themselves, 
by their valor, their pluck and prowess on the sea. There 
never was anything, unless it was our own Decatur’s ex- 
ploit in the harbor of Tripoli, more gallant than what 
Drake called his “ singeing of the King of Spain’s beard ”’ 
in the harbor of Cadiz. No one has told the story so well, 
with so much of the thrill of its heroism combined with 
full knowledge, as Mr. Froude. The same may be said of 
the other lectures, which must, indeed, have stirred the 
young men at Oxford who heard them. 


Blue and Gold. By William S. Lord. (Chicago: The 
Dial Press.) This edition of Mr. Lord’s poems is very 
beautiful, and is limited to one hundred and fifty copies. 
The poems deserve a most cordial welcome for their sweet - 
ness, simplicity and delicate art, Mr. Lord sings for the 
love of singing, and yet is fastidiously and laboriously 
neat in choosing his mode of expression. We like best 
his songs about children and for children. There is 
something tender and fascinating in them. Blue and 
Gold is not the poetry of a ‘fierce and savage genius’’; 
but it is the expression of a charmingly manly and en- 
lightened soul. 


Life of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1,25) This 
isa short but excellent biography of Victoria, Queen of 
England. The writer has done the work in a dignified yet 
warmly appreciative and loyal spirit, setting ali the main 
political, s cial, religious and domestic events of the life 
of Her Majesty plainly and succinctly before the reader. At 
the end of the volume there is a very useful chronological 
table including all the most valuable historical data from 
the Q ieen’s birth down to Mr. Gladstone’s retirement and 
the succession of Lord Rosebery. 


Distaff and Spindle. By Mary Ashley Townsend. (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50.) Sixty-nine sonnets 
fill this beautiful little book. Mrs. Townsend 1s a poet 
whose lines flash with a southern splendor of words, and 
are gorgeous with tropical thought decorations, Some of 
these sonnets are alluriogly musical, others bristle with 
sharp conceits ; most of them are notable for some subtlety 
of phrasing or novel comparison. The publishers bave 
given the volume good paper and -binding, and have made 
the printing very gratifying to the eye. 


Twenty-five Letters on English Authors. By Mary 
Fisher. (Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. $1.50) The author 
of this book has sound critical taste, and her letters, altho 
quite unpretentious, are full of excellent readiog for 
young students of English literature. Itis an excellent 
work to be read in connection with some more compreben- 
sive text book course of study. The authors discussed are 
some of the most important poets, essayists and novelists 
from Chaucer to Tennyson, and from Richardson to Mrs. 
Huwpory Ward. 


Coleridge’s Principles of Criticism, with Introduction 
and Notes. By Andrew J. George, M.A. (Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. 90cents.) The compiler of this handy and val- 
uable little book has taken from the ‘‘ Biographia Liiera- 
ria"? chapters |, iii, iv, and xiv-xxii, in which Coleridge 
gives his celebrated outline of literary criticism. The 
notes are at the end ofthe volume, and will be found 
helpful to the student, to whom we commend all of Mr. 
George’s handbooks. 

A Soulless Singer. By Mary Catherine Lee. (Boston ; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25) Theauthorof ‘In the 
Cheering-up Business” here gives us a pleasing story. The 
style is vivacious, the little drama gves on briskly ; and 
from page to page the reader is struck by the cleverness 
with which lifelike incidents and scenes are projected. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. have made a book of 245 paves out 
of Captain Charlies King’s two stories, Captain Close and 
Seryeant Croesus. Taere is notoing notable ia either tale, 
but they are both quite readable, good pastime for an idle 
lazy hour. ($1.00.) 


Lassie. By Mrs. George A. Paul. (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 50 cents.) A pure and simple little story, sunny 
and cheerful in spirit, written for those who care for old- 
fashioned, optimistic views of life. If itis not true to life 
life ought to be true to it. 


& 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S new novel, upon which she has 
been at work for the past two years, will be called “Sir 
Ge rge Tressady.”’ It will appear as aserialin The Cen- 
tury, beginning with November. 


...-Prof. Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley College, has 
just completed her editorial wo:k on Shakespeare’s ‘* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”’ for the Students’ Series of Eng- 
lish Classics, published by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


..--Jerome K. Jerome, author of ‘‘Three Men in a Boat,”’ 
** Joha Ingerfield,”’ etc., recently bronght suit for £1,200 
damages aguinst a railway that disturbed bis peace iu St. 
Johr’s Wood. Hall Caine, Israel Zangwill, Frankfort 
Moore, Sydney Grundy, and W. S. Gilbert all made elo- 
quent pleas for the necessity of absolute quiet for the 
perfection of literary art, but only succeeded in getting a 
verdict of £500 out of the stolid jury. 


....The French Nationa] Library at Parisis the largest 
collection of books on the Continent. The law prescribes 
that a copy of every book published in France mist be 
sent to tle library, and ail the books that find their way 
t> the dead-letter department also become its proper') 
In addition, every book published abroad which the 
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censors refuse entrance into France through 
the mail goes to this library. Belgium is 
the country where the bulk of these im- 
moral books are published. 


--Dr. William H. Thompson, of this 
city, who is a native of Syria, where his 
father was as well known in mission life as 
he has been in medical work here, has a 
careful paper in the September issue of 
Harper's Magazine on * Arabia, Islam and 
the Eastern Question.”’ He says that the 
peril of the Armenian is not the result of 
any local or temporary hatred, but of a 
racial and religious fanaticism which has 
characterized the Moslem from the begin- 
ning. He hopes for nothing from the Mo- 
hammedan. 


--The Century Company announce, as 
new publications for October and Novem- 
ber, a new collection of “ Jungle Stories,” 
by Rudyard Kipling, a volume on ‘Old 
Dutch and Flemish Masters,” by John C. 
Van Dyke; ‘‘ Personal Memoirs of U. S. 
Grant,”’ with annotations and comments by 
Colonel Frederick D. Grant; a volume on 
**Municipal Government in Continental 
Europe,” by Dr. Albert Shaw, and the 
‘*Century Cook Book,’’ by Mary Ronald, 
which will contain a New Eogland Kitchen 
Department, by Susan Coolidge. 


.. The Vatican Library has received anew 
Prefect, or librarian, in the person of the 
Jesuit Father Franz Ehrle, who succeeds 
the late Monsignore Carini. Ehrle isa Ger- 
man and has an established reputation asan 
authority in history, his specialty, in which 
he is easily the leading authority, being the 
history of the Franciscan Order. His inves- 
tigations on the life and teachings of 
Thomas of Aquinas are of great value. 
Ebrle has also devoted much time and at- 
tention to the history of the Papal libraries, 
his chief work in this department being the 
“* Historia Bibliothece Romanorum pon- 
tificum tum Bonifatiane tum Avenionen 
sis,”? which appeared in 1890, 


..- The long-promised volume by Prof. E. 
A. Grosvenor, of Amherst College, on the 
history and topography of ancient Constan 
tinople, will be published by Roberts 
Brothers inthe early autumn. It will be in 
two volumes, illustrated with more than 
250 pictures of important places, rulers and 
noted people of old Constantinople, and 
will have an introduction by Gen. Lew 
Wallace, who, while United States Minister 
at Constantinople, took part in the investi- 
gation cof the subject with Professor Gros- 
venor, who was then professor in Robert 
College. Among other announcements of 
the same house are William Morris’s ‘* The 
Wood beyond the World,” Harnack’s “ His- 
tory of Dogma,’’ Hamerton’s ‘‘ Contempo- 
rary French Painters,” and Moliére’s Dra- 
matic Works. 


‘ie 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library. Grania. | the 
Hon. Emily Lawless. 5x 128. DD. 355. New 








York: Macmillan & Co.. pk shah bere sonaee 80 SO 
Miniature Series. From a New England Hill- 
side. By William Potts. The same.......... 0 25 


A Journal ofthe Plague Year. By Daniel Defoe. 
Edited by George A. Aitken. Lliustrations 
by J. B. Yeates. Vol. IX. 43{x7, pp. 303. 
INS ki nkkcvexsseupsaucsabensnsiebecsepencs 100 
H. De Balzac. At the Sign of the Cat and 
Racket. (La Maison du Chat-qui-Pelote.) 
Translated by Clara Bell, with a preface 
by George Saintsbury. 53¢x8, pp. 277. The 
GERD. os concncvenccesocessccccscvenendossocssevsees 150 
The History of Greece: from its Commence- 
ment to the Close of the Independence of the 
Greek Nation. By Adolph Hohn. Trans- 
lated from the German. In four volumes. 
Vol. Il., the fifth century, B.c. 6x84, pp. 
535. The same. ee be 
Passages of the Bible Chosen for their Literary 
Beauty and Interest. By J.G. Frazer, M.A. 
54gx7%. pp. 467. The same .................00- 200 
Lively Plays for Lively People. By Thomas 
Stewart Venison. 5¢x73{, pp. 268. Chicago, 
eX oS oat ae rgeeateataribneesae te 
The World and the Wrestlers, Personality and 
Responsibility. ey Bishop Hugh iller 
Thompson. 5i¢xThe, pp. 12. New York: 
PY SOD secre svsncnnspensdcsasnnace 106 


The Money We Need. By Henry Loomis ay 3 
Se, pp. 124 















son. 4x6 New York: Harper & 
PU suk bccthnnsbetsensanscucvebeunsivanssioewaien 
Not Counting the Cost. By Tasma. 5x74, pp. 
460. New York: D. “Appleton & spsaskaneks 10 


The Greater Poems of Virgil. Vol. I. 
ing the first six books of the 2neid. 
by J. B. Greenough and G. L. K 
5sex7ks, pp. 603. 


Contain- 
Kdited 
ittreuge. 
Boston: Ginn & Co........... 16 
he People’ s Bible. Discourses Upon the =f 
ave. By Joseph Parker, D.D. Voi. 
XXVII. Gr XNM, pp. 43. New York: Funk 
& Wagalls Co 
American Chure h History. A History of the 
Roman Catholic in the United States. By 
Rev. Thomas O'Gorman, D D. 6x84, pp. v0.8 
New York: The Christian Literature Co. 





ooete. By Henrietta G. Rowe. 5x7, pp. 
184. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton ........ 
Altgoria, Ry Titus K. Smith. S4¢x744, pp. 120. 


New York: Altruria Pub.C..............0.-+ 0 25 
Alw ays Upward. By the Rev. Burdett Hart. 
D.D. Titian pp. 293. New York: Fleming H. 

Revell € 

a -- in lentab. Expositionsof Isaiah, XLeLV. 
F. B. Meyer, B.A. 5x74. pp. 243. The 

ees peRbebsenehensesene sens pebbersnensauocsenbhons 100 
Jesus my Saviour. Being Brought Nigh by His 
Blood. By the Kev. John Thompson, D.D. 

5x744, pp. 121. The same 

The Saget -school Teachers’ Normal Course. 

By George W. Pease. 434x7, pp. 157. The 











The Deane Girls. A Home Story. By “Ty ay 
L. Rouse. 5i¢x7%, pp. 406. Boston : 
NP WP onncsncccecsconsens -scehansneenen : 

When Charles the First Was King. By J. 8 
Fletcher. A Romance of Osgoldcross, 1632- 
1649. 5x06, pp. 418. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & © 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


baie = By Studies in the Pipers “ the 
rhe By Francis A, White A.M. 





Tax, ppl New York: American Book - 
oie Yearin French. By L.C. Syms. 5%4x7, 
Pe PGB on. ceevccnvestvovvebconeveste 050 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE WORKS 
OF 


Rev. ANDREW MURRAY 
AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


Abide in Christ. Thoughts on the cre Life 
of Fellowship with God. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 

Like Christ Thoughts on the Misesed Life of 
Conformity to God. 16mo, cloth, $1.0¢ 

With Christ in_ the School ~ Pra 
Thoughts on our Training for the Ministry of in: 
tercession. 16mo, cloth, $1 00. 

The Children of Christ, Thoughts for Chris- 
tian Parents on the 1 eupeeemeenen of the Home 
Life. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Spirit: of Christ. Thoughts on the Indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit = the Believer and the 
Chure h. 16mo, cloth, $1.0 

The New Life. Wordsof con for Young Disciples 
of Christ. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 

Why Do You Not Believe? 16mo, cloth, 7c. 

Be Perfect. A message from the Father in Heav- 
en to His Children on_ “ss Meditations for a 
Month. 16mo, cloth, 75 

The Holiest of All. The Presence of God. The 
Sphere of Christ’s gid = Heaven and our 
Life and Service on Earth. A Devotional Expo- 
ry of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 8vo, cloch, 





Let Us Draw Nigh. The Way toa Life Abiding 
Continually in the Secret of God’s Presence. 
16mo, cloth, 60c. 


The twelve chapters that form this book are selec- 
tions from the volume, * The Holiest of All.’ 

Any of the above will be sent by mail on receipt of the 
price. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CoO., 


182 FIFTH AVENUF, NEW YorK. 


25 Cents. 


THE FORUM 


For September contains: 





The Enforcement of Law, Hon. Tueo- 
PORE ROOSEVELT, President Board of Police 
Commissioners, New York 

Municipal Progress and the Living 
Wage, D. McG. MEAs 

Professor Huxley, Ricaarp H. HuTTon, Edi 
tor of the London Spectator 

Criminal Anthropology: 
Application, Professor C. 
University of Turin 

Shall Cuba be Free? Ciarence Kina 


George Eliot’s Place in Literature, 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


The Benefits of Hard Times, Epwarp 
ATKINSON 

The Anecdotic Side of English Parlia- 
mentary Dissolutions, Martin J, Grir- 
FIN, Librarian of the Dominion Parliament 

Unsanitary Schools and Public Indif- 
ference, Dr. DouGLAS H. STEWART 

Methods and Difficulties of Child-Study 


Mrs. ANNIE HOWES BARUS 


The Civil Service as a Career, H. T. 
NEWCOMB 


Its Origin and 
LOMBROSO, of the 


25 Cts. a Copy 83.00 a Year 


AU News-Stands 
FKLMER H, DEARTH 4*07s%,,8t,P8" 


Prompt service. Lowest prices. 











RK EMINGTON BROS. of Pittsburg and New 
York plece advertising for the best schools and col- 
leges in America. Write them forinformation. 








August 29, 1895, 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 





FOUR COLLEGES. 








Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, Medi- 


cine and Law. 


+ Both Sexes. Elegant Build- 
ings, Expenses Moderate. 


Seventy Professors and Instruct- 
ors. Nine Hundred students, 
Tuition in the University is so low and 

its incidental bills so few that the aggre- 

gate charges are less than incidentals alone 

4 most institutions which offer free tu- 

ion. Board, including rooms, from 

HA 00 to $5.00 per week. ~— for Cata- 

logue. Year begins Sept. < 

JAMES K.DAY, Chancellor, 

Syracuse, N.Y. 








PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Normal, 


Professional and Special Training in the various branches of 


Applied Art, Literature, Science and Mechanics, and carried on under the fol- 
lowing departments: Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Science and 
Technology, Kindergarten, Library and Museum. 

The Manual Training High School offers a Four Years’ Course for both sexes, in preparation for College 


or for the advanced work of the other departments. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 





BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
Jobn I Blair Foundation. Both Sexes. 48th year. 
Preparation for any College and for Business. Music. 
Physical Culture. New fire-proof building = ladies. 
low rates. Superior advantages. Keligious in- 
fluence. No vicious poste admitted. Send for cata- 
logue. W.S. EVERSOLE, Ph.D., pam 
lairstown, N. J. 





‘Mind and body are intimately related : 
If the former is joyful the latter feels free and a 


At the 
Bordentown 


Female College 


mutual confidence is the guiding charac. 


teristic. We teach the English branches, 
Science, Languages, Art, Music, Tennis, 


Rowing, and every healthful exercise, and 
lastly (but first in importance) the Bible 
and the Christian life. 


Correspond with us. We will mail you our Cat- 
alogue on application. Terms, $400 a year. Lo- 
cation, Bordentown, N. J. (1 hour from Philadel- 

ghia, 2 hours from New York). Homelike and 
loaner. 
EV. J. W. BLAISDELL, President. 
FREDERICK T SHULTZ, A.M,, Head Master. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address, EpMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


BRADFO RD ACADEMY. For the higher educa- 


tion of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classicaland general’ course of study ; alan. 
yreparatory and optional. Year commences $ rd, Mass 
[395° pply to Miss IDA C.ALLEN,Prin., Bradford, Mass. 
and Hudson River Institute, at Claverack, 
N.Y. AClassical Semiuary of bigb grade for boys 
and girls. eet and healthful location in the 
Hudson RivegValley. A record of forty-one years of 
a successful educational work. Conser- 
vatory of Music, Artand Elocution. 42d year begins 
Sept. 16. For catalogues address 

Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., President. 


NEW York, Cc linton 
COTTAGE SEMINARY For Gir-s. 
Pleases those who value wise home care and good 
mental dtecinins Apply early. 
Rev . HAWLEY A. M, Principal. 

















ISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

iadhesee, New Jersey, re-opens September 
25th. Nearnessto New York affords special advan- 
tages. Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and 
Baltimore College. Musicandart. Resident native 
French and German teachers. Boarding pupils, $700. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS OCTOBER 3p. 

735 Madison Avenue, New York. 








ORGAN FOR SALE. 


A pipe organ of six stops, gilt pipes in in front, having 
one octave of pedals coupled to keyboard. Built t by 
Jardine & Son. Size, 3x7.10. Could be taken from its 
ggg about Nov. 15. Price, $100. Original 
cost, $5 Address Kev. JOHN ARTHUR, Rector St. 
John’s Church, Oneida, N. Y. 





J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O. 


STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


EDUCATION. 




















Ph.D. 
Graduate of -. University (B.A. 1890), and Munich 
Univ., Gy. (Ph. D. 189%), desires a position where he 
can teach Ancient Philology and Jectare on Archeol- 
ogy and History of Art. "Adare 
Dr. OSCAR B. Picten. ‘estnence, Kentucky. 
MASSACHU: atts, ANDOVER. 
ASBRor ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES  bevins its 67th year September 19th, 
offering enlarged opportunities. Three Semioary 
Courses of studies and a College fitting Course. Ad- 
dress Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


70th year of Academy, 16th of Home. Prevaration 

for College or Business: Absolutely healthful loca- 

tion and genuine home. with refined surroundings. 

Gymnasium. References ui 
J. H. Root, Principal, 








Greenwich, Conn. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Borwalt Coun. Ath Pri - 

and College Preparatory. con ‘mary. Intermedt- 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 








~| GLENDALE ‘cotvece 


Year begins —— 
Foten and ‘sealthful location. Son ey no th 
of Cincinnati, Full course of study, P 
and Coll te. Best facilities in Music, Ar 
etc., with home care ay su 
Rev. L. D. POTTER, D 


rvision 
-. Glendale, Ohio. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. 
Golden Hill Seminary tor Girls, Regular 
and —— —_ ( eens ——— Address 
Iss EMILY NE! SON, 
Miss ANNA E, PLY MPTON, { Principals. 


NEW York, Canandaigua. 


Granger Place School 
For YounG LAptigEs. Established 1876. 
Opens September 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


Hackettstown Institute “scksstcr> 


College preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ Col- 
lege. Music, Art. Elocution. Laburatory. Best build- 
ing of its class. ag a ugerveceed. Illus. C gad 
logue free. Rev P. FERGUSON, B.D.. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 
Hollidaysbure Seminary for Girls. 
harmingly located in the heart of the Alleghenies. 
Exceptionaily healthful. pe gy een 
College Preparation, Music a ands. -*_rrraee 
stone building, beautiful arene Aaare 
S“HircHcocK. 


NEW ore N. ¥., 11 W. S6TH STREET 
adj. Central Park). tincaD 
oardin ay 
THE JACOTOT SCHOOL. School for Girls. 
ML FROM ORGAN, Princi- 
pals. Fall term Wt, Sescber™ fo Prospectus on 
application. 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
for Women, 
Painesville, 0. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895. 


Lyndon Hall School. 

For Young Ladies. 46th year. College p-eparatio1. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M , Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

BALTIMORE, MD., 21 Mt. Vernon Place. 


MT. VERNON SCHOOL. 


isses Bond’s English and French Ho 
Day Schoo! for little Girls and Young Ladies. nies 

















, ee 





The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Fae ten, Director. 

Founded in 1853 by 

E. Tourjée. 














EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwatl 
on-Hudson, N. Y. For boarding cadets only- 
Prepares for all colleges and Government academies, 
Completely equipped and beautifully located on 
Hudson River, 4 miles above WestPoint. For cata- 


ddress 
eames c. JONES, C. F., Superintendent. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Peekskill, N. Y. 62d year. Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


60th year. Prepares thoroughly for Coens. — 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. army 
officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War, 
JOSEPH B. BISBE E, A.M.. Prir., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
FOR GIRLS of all 
Seven Gables Saeko te thete physica 
as higher mental cule 
ture. Boating, stately eon. y fot appointed 
building. Gymnasium. A thoroughly mouern school. 
Native French and German Teachers; 20th year. 
¢ ‘ertificate admits toSmith. Direct trains from New 
York. Address for Catalogue Mrs. Sarah 8S. 
Westcott, Principal. Bridgeton, N. J. 











sg a E GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga Springs, 
TR . Graduating, College and University pre- 
n - courses for young women, 

25 SHAS. F, DOWD, Ph.D. Pres’t. 





} BAS 
4ist year. %: 32 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY 


This famous school will be reopened asa boarding 
school on September 25th, 1895, and will be under the 
charge of Miss Mary Alice Knox, &.A., for the past 
ten years Professor in hy eliesley College. “ail inqui- 

s should bes addressed to 
is Mis ARY ALICE KNOX, | 
Emma W illard Fs ty Troy, UN. Y. 


¥ i 
N. Y. U. Evening (Formerly, Metropolis 
Law School Oct. 1,9. LL.B. after 3 


years. E “deat course, 
AUSTIN ABBOTT. Dea 
Address for catalogue, REGISTRA Re, University 
Washington Square, East, or 
Vice Dean, CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, 
207 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


$ COLLEGE for the higher education of 
WELL young women. The revised 
catalogue gires full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, 
and government of Wells College 

WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N.Y. 


ST MINSTER LADIES’ SEMINA RY, 
Fore w ayne. Ina. Especially Home-like. Full 
Courses of Study. Music, Art, Modern Languages 
and Elocution. Moderate terms. Send for Illus- 
tratet Catalogue. — 
EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies. 2%th Year. Is provided for 

iving a superior education in Collegiate, Isclectic and 
Preparatory Departments; alsoin Music, Artand Elo- 
cution. Mrs HENRIETTA KOUTZ, 2045 Walnut St.,Phila. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 6lst year begins Sept. 12, 1895. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments Fine Library, Laboiatory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for illustrated prospectus to 

MIss A. E. STAN TON, Principal, Norton, Mass. _ 
w rLd. ARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

College Preparatory and Special Courses. Mrs. 
SARAH M. MERRILL, Princip«l, Danvers, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


ANDOVER, THEOLOGICAL t SEMINARY. 


e next Seminary year Wednesd 
Sept. 18th. Opening ye vad 4P.M. For Catalogue 
ther information a »pl 
EGB ERT C. SMYT 4 A “resident of the Faculty. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 PARK AVE., NEW YORK. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 
25th, 1895. The faculty will receive applicants wd 
admission in the oe ent’s room at 9:30 A M. 


> 















































D. D. Thu rsday, Sept. Sith, at “4PM. nd 
dents Pill direct their luggage to No. 50, East 70th 
Street. 





YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
NEw HAVEN, CONN 
Term opens September 26th. ‘The school offers many 
University adv anteges. For catalogues or informa- 
tion, address Prof G. B. STEVENS, New Haven, Conn. 
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ELECTRICITY ON STEAM RAIL- 
WAYS. 





THE newspapers have made much out 
of an agreement recently entered into be- 
tween the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany and the Baldwin Locomotive Works : 
but probably the argument has in reality 
but little public importance. It simply 
provides that when electric locomotives 
are wanted, the Baldwin Works shall fur- 
nish that part which their extensive plant 
enables them to produce cheaply and 
quickly, and the Westinghouse Company 
that part of the new engine which requires 
the work of practical electricians. Mr. D. 
L. Barnes, the well-known civil engineer, 
has been chosen as the one to draw de- 
signs which shall admit of the separate 
work which each concern is most compe- 
tent to do, toward the end desired. 

But does it follow that the electric loco- 
motive will supersede the steam locomo- 
tive on our main railways? Decidedly, 
no. Undoubtedly there will be an increased 
demand in the future for such electric 
motors, but not to any very great extent, 
The use of such locomotives will be ex- 
tended to such places—like the Baltimore 
Tunnel—where they are a real help, also 
to such branch and suburban roads as do 
not introduce the trolley system ; for it is 
conceded that in such cases electricity is 
better than steam as a motive power. 

Not only are the uses of electricity be- 
coming better known, but the limitation 
on that use is better understood also. 
Electricity, commercially speaking, is not 
a new force; it is rather anew method of 
utilizing the old force of the boiler with 
which we have long been familiar. The 
force which moves the trolley car is gen- 
erated in the power house through steam, 
just as the steam locomotive gets its 
power from fuel and water ; in the trolley 
case, all the power is generated in one 
place and distributed to the cars, in the 
railway case each engine produces its own 
steam. 

The qnestion, Which is the cheaper? 
depends on the commercial conditions. If 
passenger cars are to be run at a few 
minutes’ headway and run thus separately 
but continuously, the electric motor in 
some shape is decidedly better. By means 
of tro!leys the expense of generating steam 
in one boiler is spread over many cars, and 
the result is much cheaper tban if short 
trains were frequently run each having 
its own engine. 

We say, frequently, becans2 that is an 
important factor. A trolley road would 
not pay where the cars are to be run at 
long intervals, the power would be kept 
up all the time but the earnings would not. 
This is an important point in considering 
the value of the stocks or bonds of pro- 
posed electric roads—a certain amount of 
traffic, steady and continuous, is necessary 
if a trolley line is to be made to pay. 

But the conditions are again essentially 
changed when we consider the freight 
traffic. If carsof freight were to be fitted 
up with electric motors, they could be run 
each by itself along a railway; but if this 
freight traffic is at all dense—as it is on 
all our principal main lines of trunk rail- 
roads—and especially if convenience calls 
for the movement of cars not separately 
but in long trains, then steam locomotives 
qave an equally clear advantage. First, 
the movement in trains saves wages, for 
where now two or three brakemen will 
handle thirty or forty cars, there would 
be required many times that number to 
run the same number of cars separately 
by trolley or other electric power. By 
bunching the cars in train loads we get 
the maximum lading for the locomotive, 
and thus secure the most economical ex- 
penditure of steam power in transporta- 
tion. Moreover, the exchange of through 
freight cars is so great and so common 
throughout the United States, that practi- 
cally every road would have to adopt elec- 
tricity and fit all of its cars up for it, be- 
fore freight cars could be intrusted to the 
trolley system or to the electric locomotive, 
So far as we can now see there is no 
chance worth mentioning for the electric 
motor to supersede the steam engine as 
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the propelling power for freight transpor- 
tation on our main steam railways. 

The case with passengers is different, as 
we have said, and yet there, too, it is the 
local and not the through traffic which 
need fear trolley competition. Persons 
traveling from station to station or from 
suburbs to city (or vice versd) will take 
the line operated by electricity; but a 
great majority of passengers are nof 
“local” in this strict sense of the word. 
They may start from a small station to 
travel to some distant city or watering 
place off the first road; if so, unless a 
trolley reached to the same destination, it 
could not secure the passenger. Never- 
theless, railways which do a large local 
business (like the Consolidated or New 
Haven Railroad) must, of course, be 
affected. Under these conditions even 
trolleys have not everything their own 
way, while, clearly, the use of the electric 
locomotive is limited. So we need not 
expect a revolution in electric transporta- 
tion merely because two large companies, 
each with important facilities in its own 
line, chose to bargain with each other in- 
stead of setting up separate plants, which 
might not find business enough, in that 
special work, to keep them running. The 
contract is not so much an indication of 
extreme changes in electrical develop- 
ment, as of a spirit of reasonable- 
ness among manufacturers who are will- 
ing to arrange so as to secure the maxi- 
mum of necessary work at a minimum of 
cost, and to sink individual preferences to 
thatend. 


ie 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF 
NEW YORK. 


ELECTION OF A NEW PRESIDENT. 





EpWARD E. Poor, formerly Vice Presi- 
dent, was last week elected President of 
the National Park Bank, of this city, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Ebenezer K. Wright, and the senior di- 
rector Joseph T. Moore, was nominated 
second Vice President to fill the vacancy 
caused by the promotion of Mr. Poor. 
Mr. Poor was born in Boston in 1837 and 
entered the dry-goods * »mmission house 
of Read & Chadwick in 1851. Hecame to 
New York in 1864, established himself in 
the commission business at 32 Barclay 
Street,and in 1865 became a member of the 
firm of Denny, Jones & Poor, subsequent- 
ly changed to Denny, Poor & Company, 
under which name, with various changes 
in the personnel, it has continued, with Mr. 
Poor as the senior partner for the past 
eighteen years. The firm is one of 
the leading houses in their line, rep- 
resenting large manufacturing corpo- 
rations, and has houses in Boston and 
Chicago. The firm sells the output 
of many well-known manufacturing 
establishments, including the Parkhill 
Manufacturing Company and the Passaic 
Print Works—of the last named Mr, 
Poor is Vice President. Mr. Poor’s two 
eldest sons are partners in the firm of 
Denny, Poor & Company, one being with 
the New York house and the other in 
charge of the Chicago branch. In 1888 
Mr. Poor became a Director in the 
National Park Bank, and at the death 
of Arthur Leary, in 1893, was elected 
one of the Vice Presidents. He has 
been a member of the Union League 
Club since 1870, a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce since 1872, is a life member 
of the New England Society, and a mem- 
ber of the Merchants’ and Manhattan 
Clubs, 

Stuyvesant Fish continues as Vice Pres- 
ident of the Bank. Mr. Fish, the son of 
Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State under 
President Grant, is well known as the 
President of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
Mr. Fish began his business career in the 
banking house of Morton, Bliss & Com- 
pany, and before he assumed the presi- 
dency of the Illinois Central obtained 
a thorough training in the banking busi- 
ness in London as well as in this city. Mr. 
Fish is a trustee of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and of the New 
York Life Insurance and Trust Company. 
George S. Hickok, who for thirty-eight 
years bas been connected with the bank, 
continues as Cashier. Mr. Hickok, tho 
born in New York, is of New England ex- 





traction and has had a life-long banking 
experience. He entered the bank as a 
subordinate clerk in the bookkeeper’s de- 
partment in 1857, and took charge of the 
discount and loan department in 1864. 
After remaining at the head of that 
department for twenty-four years he 
was made Cashier in 1888 at the death 
of President George H. Potts. The 
Assistant Cashier is Edward J. Bald- 
win, who was born in Newark, and, 
after twelve years’ experience in the Bank 
of N>w York, entered the Park Bink in 
January of 1879. For many years he had 
charge of the collection and correspond- 
eace departments, and was made As- 
sistant Cashier in May of 1888. The Di- 
rectore, in addition to the officers above 
named, include the following well-known 
gentlemen: George S. Hart, the Presi- 
dent of the Second Avenue Railroad 
Company; Charles Sternbach, the head 
of the house of H. Herrman, Stern- 
bach & Company, large woolen importers; 
Charles Scribner, senior partner of the 
publishing house of Charles Scribrer’s 
Sons ; Edward C. Hoyt, of Hoyt Broth- 
ers, leather merchants; W. Rockhill Potts, 
of F. A. Potts & Company, coal dealers, 
anda son of the former President ; Au- 
gust Belmont, of the banking house of 
August Belmont & Company, representa- 
tives of the Rothschilds in the Uaited 
States; Richard Delafield, of Delafield, 
McGovern & Company, California fruit 
dealers ; Francis R. Appleton, of Robbins 
& Appleton, representing the Waltham 
Watch Company ; John Jacob Astor, cap- 
italist, and George Frederick Vietor, of 
Frederick Vietor & Achelis, foreign dry- 
goods importers, 

Oa March 3ist, 1856—the day that the 
Park Bank opened its doors at 5 Beekman 
Street—it had deposits amounting to 
$1,000,000. In 1865 the bank was reor- 
ganized as a National bank, with a capital 
of $2,000,000. The Beekman Street prop- 
erty, which was bougat for $75,000, was 
sold for $130,000 in 1868, when the bank 
moved to its new quarters on Broadway 
directly opposits S*. Paul’s Chapel. 
The Bank has recently acquired addi- 
tional property on Fulton and Ann Streets, 
so that it will have ample room for the 
transaction of its very large and growing 
banking business. The Park Bank is a 
reserve bank for out-of-town institutions 
which keep their reserve in New York, 
The bank is noted for its liberality, up to 
the point of safety, wit1 out-of town 
banks, For many years the deposits have 
amounted to more than the deposits of 
any bank in New York or in the United 
States. Last week the deposits were $33,- 
819.400. In addition to the $2,000,000 
capital the surplus and undivided profits 
amount to nearly $3,100,000. 


_ 
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' MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Thetrade situation is encouraging ; but 
with a few noticeable exceptions much 
quietness prevails, Bank clearings and 
leading cities showed an increase of only 
14¢ over last year, while railroad earnings 
on seventy-one roads during the second 
week of August gained less than 2%. Such 
comparisons as these with a year of excep- 
tional depression show that business is 
still very far from having resumed any- 
thing like normal proportions. Values in 
the majority of markets are not as strong 
as @ month ago, and we have been expect- 
ing large gains in the volume of business 
compared with last year, so that some dis- 
appointment is naturally felt that results 
have not been better. Again, crop re- 
ports last week were slightly less favor- 
able, the absence of sufficient moist- 
ure having slightly lowered the con- 
dition of the corn crop while a 
very considerable percentage of our 
influential business men are still giving 
more attention to pleasure than anything 
else. On the other hand, the belief in bet- 
ter times shows no abatement. It is rec- 
ognized that railroad earnings are small 
because the new crops have not yet begun 
to move, and the roads are still suffering 
from the failure of last year’s corn crops. 
Very different results are likely to appear 
within a few weeks. The decline in ster- 
ling exchange also exerted a good effect, 
by confirming the opinion that gold ex- 
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ports ate nearly ended. Moreover, it is 
remembered that the farmers are likely to 
realize much better prices for their prod- 
ucts than a year ago. Cotton and iron 
and their products have been especially 
strong, and these two branches of indus- 
try seem to be enjoying more than aver- 
age prosperity, for the present at least. 
The industrial outlook continues favora- 
ble, tho progres3 is hampered here and 
there by labor agitations or where produc- 
tion has been increased too rapidly for 
constant requirements, 


The Stock Market preserved a strong 

front in spite of excessive dullness. The 
supporting factors were, of course, the 
easier condition of the exchange market, 
the prospects of a big corn crop, and the 
improved business situation. The better 
grade stocks are exceedingly scarce and 
are held at high figures. The same is true 
even toa greater degree of good bonds. 
Europe is a ready buyer of the latter, but 
turns away from our ordinary invest- 
ments, chiefly because of want of confi- 
dence in our monetary system. Our abli- 
ity to stem the dangers of silver and cur- 
rency evils is better recognized abroad 
than formerly; but the European in- 
vestor, with his experience and accus- 
tomed view of things, will never show full 
confidence yintil the United States Treas- 
ury gives up the banking business. The 
Granger shares were generally strong, 
owing to reasons already specified. Ocher 
shares, except the Industrials, were neg- 
lected, pending the announcement of 
various reorganization schemes. The 
Erie plan was given out early inthe week 
and caused something of a sensation with 
its assessments varying from eight to 
eighteen dollars per share on commonand 
preferred, according to the promptness 
with which the assessments were paid, 
The plan is expected to raise from 
twenty to twenty-five millions in cash, of 
which about ten to twelve millions will be 
raised by assessment, The extreme neces- 
sities of the company were shown by the 
large concessions made on prompt pay- 
ment of the assessment, amounting in 
some cases to over 30%. The severity of 
the plan caused little surprise among 
insiders, but wasan unpleasant revelation 
to the average investor. The amount of cap- 
ital absorbed in these reorganizations dur- 
ing the last twelve months has been enor- 
mous, and has made a decided impression 
upon the new demand for securities. One 
calculation puts the amount called for or 
paid during the last fe v mnths at nearly 
$52,000,000, and this amountis likely to be 
increased rather than diminished. The 
Industrials were erratic in their move- 
ments, sugar and tobacco showing sharp 
fluctuations. The money market con- 
tinues easy for call loans, which are gen- 
erally quoted at 1% on stock collateral. 
Time money, however, shows a slightly 
firmer tendency, at14@37 for one to seven 
months. Funds are now being shipped to 
the West with more freedom than usual ; 
but the demand from the South is less 
than usual, apparently because of the 
better financial condition of the South. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Aug. 24. Aug.17. Decrease, 
Loans $513,532,500 = $511,275,200  * $2,257,300 
Specle.....e..seve 66,208, 0) 65,689,203 *519,300 
Legal tenders... 114,741,800 119,383,530 5,141,700 
Deposits.......0.. 573,534,500 577,223,300 3,°88,800 
Circulation...... 13,340,000 13,254,900 *35,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
t ween the reserve and the liabilities : 








SPECle.....0..0000 $66,208,500 $65,689,200 *8519,200 
Legal tenders.... 114,741,380 119,883,506 5,141,700 
Total reserve.. $180,950,300 $185,572,700 $4,622, 4u0 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 143,383,625 144,395,825 922,200 
Sarp. reserve.. $37,566,675 $41,256,875 $3,700,200 





* Increase. 
The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 


of the last five years was as follows: 
Aug. BWth, 184—Sarplas.......0.e.ceccesecesces $66,713,650 






Aug. 2%th, 1893—Deficieacy eee 6,737,675 
Aug. 27th, 1s92—Surpius... - 9,887,875 
Aug. 2th, 1891—Surplus ... o 12,767,825 
Aug. 30th, 1890—Deficiency..........c.scccecves 536,675 





BANK STOCKS. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing August 24th, were : 
Bank of America... 210 | Importers’ & Trad’s’ 4 


Bank of Commerce. 18336 | Mechauicsa’............ 
Hanover... .seseeere dtl | Mercnants’.........++. 187 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 





Bid. Asked 
DD.-stin: conrnnncpe « anetunmbabesevesecespeasbeie 9 
New 4s, Registered... 12244 123 
New 4s, Coupon. 1227 «1188 
4s, Hegistered.... eoccsccvccescocccccccces 112% 
A iss csobinnvesnnsssccen naeciorsoa Ny = 
SIOWT GD, TREIASIIGR: 00.00 scvcevesescccccesenen 115% «115% 
Be ND. coviesxunnesetersevenecescoseseiall 115% = s«&LLS, 
DUSSORST Od, BITS..00000. ccccvcevessccccces oe 1 
SE SED ccns « coscvrceenencqveseeed 101 
wh ) ee ug 
Ourrency 6s, 1308..... eoccece secceoecee coccee 106 a 
Currency fa. 1x99 . 109 


For all the issues of Cherokee ds 10084 was bid, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers quote actual 
rates as foliows: 





Ba ccne svcvdocenccenens senennesbonseoenl 4.°834-9 
BR csesecencce cocce scones «+-4.89%¢ -00 
CBOIOR, 00. ceccccccccccsccoscoce oo DOG 
Documentary for payment. © eeercce geeccced OB “BOE 
Commercial 100G.....cce.cccerce soe cocsecsecs 4.384 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 






















Bid. Asked. 
210 cove 
158 162 
240 255 
245 260 
155 170 
119 120 
KO 
350 400 
4,100 4,300 
Mo ne 
Citizens’ ......0..seeeeee cows 85 140 160 
Columbia... cccccccccccsccece 2546 odes 
COMMETCE.......c00008 oe  «=—«- dB 134 188 
COMUDENtAL. ...eccececceesee 138 125 
Corn Exchange..... ....00. 286 235 eoce 
East Hiver......... eoccecccee 138 130 150 
Eleventh Ward ........... 26 200 
DETER oc cccwcesccvcccevccssccss 320 ooee cove 
Fifth Avenve.. - 8,230 2,700 
First Nauonal.. coves cocece 50) 2.7.0 aon 
First National of S. 1 occcee 11634 12u 130 
Fourteenth Street.......... liv 170 eove 
Fourth National............ 187 175 190 
Prankla ..ccc.csccce ccovce 110 6-10 . cose 
Gallatip National.... ..... 3UB44 300 315 
(Giarneld National..... ..... 10 350 es 
German American......... 113 115 1235 
German Exchange........ - Li6 ° 
GETMADIA, ...0....se0e0eeeee 400 395 425 
GreenwiCh.....ceeee csveeees 17546 160 cone 
BORO VER« c0n00cc00000 cc00008 » i 310 3 
Hide and Leather.......... v4 cece . lw 
Hudson Kiver......cesceeeee 150 155 eevee 
Importers’ and Traders’... 517 515 580 
ES VERE. cccccccccccccccesssscce 135 140 15 
Leather Mauufactarers 170 lvu eves 
CEERI coos scubse, <inrsies ene 116 Llu 125 
Lincoln National............ 618 e00 once 
MADNALIAD ...ccccccceces cece 197 195 200 
Market and Fulton......... 220 210 
MeCDADICH’...00..000- covcce 1s8 187 190 
Mecnauics’ and Traders’. 14g 155 15u 
MErcanulle, .....ccecseresseees 184 170 2u0 
MePChaLts’......e.seeee . 1a7 145 188 
Merchant’ Exchange liv 113 aeee 
Metropolitan........... 394 2 6 
MeLFUPOIILa. ...00.eeeeee coe =: 4385 40) 465 
MOODL MOPTIB......00.ceee00 et 100 eevee 
Murray Hill. 305 saee 
B.cccces 164 150 
New \ork.. 222 232 24 
New Yors Count ose bau mane 
New Yors Nat. Exchange. 8 lw 130 
NED... .00 ccccerccccce covcce lz 118 
Niueveenth Ward 145 10 140 
North America. 14U 138 IW 
U1iental...... ° 232 200 24) 
PACING. 00. see a5 1s5 
burk... o rime 72 ww 
veople’s 249 cose 
hemix..... ll 1l4 123 
Kepublic.. 156 102 165 
ses board National 163 166 eeve 
secoud National... ... 350 duu once 
peveuth Navioual... - ki M5 os 
Suoce anu Leuvner il be 98 
DIR ccccccese « 31S Buu = 
Soutkera National. 150 140 155 
pusie ol New pat 12 10s lls 
Third Navional.. 106 ° 
Tradesmen pb. vs 91 100 
Tweifta Ward. lid TT) le 
DOM. ccksee. ans os 1904 200 ove 
Uniou Syaare....... 1% 20 alan 
Uniteu suaves National.. 175 180 210 
Westein National.. eves ill la cove 
WEBEL SIUC... .cccccccsccccces cose 230 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 
Reporteu by U. 1, Hudson & Uo., No. 36 
Wail Suet: 
Last, Whend 
Name of Co.— Div. faud payauie, | 


Aum. 66 Note LO..Xe. p.s./Q. a. Jaue, 


Bid, Askd, 
a: = 
Aum, ‘ype f'. U0.......7%5 : 


ae 





do. preieried......... 2 |May, 1833 > 30 
Burue) & dS. Caro... .. |... > = 2% 
do, preferred... ..... "ee 87 
Bucaweus VW. T.Co.. 3 |J.& J. July, 18% 74 YW 
*paiyu Ww.& W house 

Tag FRR woe [F. & A. 1945 10%3¢ 10436 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

...-The Controller of the city of Chi- 
oer. has negotiated a loan of $1,500,000 
on one Jeet SS with ‘Messrs, 
Kuha-Lost' & of this city, 





TILE INDEPENDENT, 


..+-A new line of rail- ad, to be known 
as the Pine B'uff a. W stern Railread, is 
now being surveyed. 1t will extend from 
Pine Bluff, Ark., 10 Shreveport, La. It is 
backed hy ‘lecal and Boston capital. 


...-The Controller of the City of New 
York has sold $290,000, 37, six-year gold 
bonds to Bake Biothess & Company and 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, whose bid was 100.- 
4) Sx bids were received aggregaung 


$830,000. 


....The banking house of Messrs. C. I. 
Hutsun & Compauy, who quote the prices 
of industrial socks in our colum1s, an- 
nounce for sale a limited amount of the 
Cicrro (llis.) Gas Company thirty six 
year 6% gold bonus, particulars regarding 
which may be ovtaived on applicacion. 


---.-The Wabash Railroad Company, of 
which O. D. Ashley is President, give 
notice to the holders of the St. Louis, 
Kausas City and Nurthern Railroad C. m- 
pany real estate and railway mortgage 
bouds, that the bonds and coupons will be 
paid September first at the Central Trust 
Company of this city. 


....In 1862 was established the banking 
house of Fisk & Hatch, which is now the 
well known hrin of Harvey Fisk & Sons, of 
New York, Boston and Puiladelj-bia. For 
the past thud of a Century we, 4s well as 
our subscrivers, have bad business deal- 
ings with this house, and we have never 
heard a complaint against the fair andhon 
orable business metbods of Harvey Fuk & 
Suus. Tne huuse reports an exceedingly 
wood demand tor the best securiues. Iin- 
furmatiun regarding investments, as well 
as descriptive circulars cunceruwg all 
fi st-Class securitie , will be sent free on 
uppl Cation to subscribers of 1HE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


.-Tne following securities were sold 
at aucuion : 
508 shares L. I. Traction Co.. $100 each. 20000 LK 
4% snares National Bank of Commerce...... 138596 
SU shares American Natioual Bank, siintg 


eee eee Eee E COSCO CCCOeCeCee rere rere rr er er eee 


e 
8 shares iruw wirecuory Printirg and Boukvui..u- 


ing ~~ PBOE.. wo. ce ccvccccccccesesce wees oes 7u%4 
7,0uU N. ¥., Chi. and St. Louis Kd. Ist: mort. 4% 
gola bonds, due Oct Ist, 1957, reg........ 10654 


$5,0uu Mil., Lake Snore and Weetern Rd. ist 
murt. 6% guid bonds, due May Ist, 1921, 
._ 1, Ra, lst cons. mort. gold bonds, due 
ce bo eS: 121% 
$5,0W Chi, st. Luuis aud New Orieaus Ka. 5% 
= mort. reg. bonds, due June iste 
PP bannhensdeepesenseseessecsscacesnneces - Lissa 
$4,009 St. Louis and San francisco Rd. 2d mort. 
(now fiist) 6% guild railroad and land bods, 
due Nov. Ist, i906, reg..... peasebenes eves bldg 
$6,00UU Metropolitan Gasiugul Cu. of New Y 
vouds, due July dist, idl, reg 
17 shares come iusurance Uo. 
6U Suares Kagie Tube Co. (iut).. 


-Messrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Sunes 
Mosie aud Cnaries A. Peabouy, Jr., the 
boudhvluers’ protective Comittee of the 
United States Cordage Company, have 
come reluciantly to whe CubCiusivn tuat 
aby decided Opposition to the pian of the 
S.urgis-Barbour-Wateroury Committee 
will seriously delay all reorganization. 
lhe commitiee says : 


“Tt is apparent, also, that neither com- 
mittee can Curry OUL Its piau In the tace of 
Ube uppusiuiou of the other witnouv 1m- 
Ppurtaut modificauions and witavut pro- 
tracted litigation, which might be mure 
injurious, througn loss of time aud expense, 
tua aby gain waoicu could result from the 
success of eitner plan. Ia such a case it 
seems rigut that the majority in interest 
shouu.d cuntroi,”’ 


As it is extremely doubtful if any plan of 
reorganization Cau Meet witn success 
which 1s upposed by the majoruy of 
bundnoluerr, the commitwue abuve-pamed 
Wil LOL Oppose further the reurganization 
of the Stusgis-Barbuur-Wateroury Com- 
mittee. b.fure usseutung to this course 
Meosrs. Finn, Mosle aud Peabudy received 
puslulve assurance trom the other com- 
Mitee that the Mavagem: Nt of the reor- 
ganized Curdage Compa: y would be given 
to w buard of pracucai men, familiar with 
the mauutaciure, saie uuu disiribuuon of 
Cordage, 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


If you wish to invest in 


CHICAGO PROPERTY, 


where 6 per cent. interest is guaranteed, and you 
suare the net profit, audress 


B. F. JACOBS & Cco., 
99 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paying High Rates of interest. 
We make a specialty of High Class securities, 
SS tor 
SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 
10 WALL BT., New York, 








MUNICIPAL BONDS 


scriptive circular furnished on 
application. 
mailed to those interested. 


BANKERS, 15 Wall St., N. Y. 








August 29, 1896. 


We Cannot Offer You Bonds 


paying a high rate of interest, but if you desire to 


invest your money safely we shall be glad to send 


you a list of 


SELECTED 





SECURITIES 





and furnish you with 


any 


information concerning 


INVESTMENT 
BONDS 


which you desire to purchase. 





TRADE MARK 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


24 Nassau St., New York 
75 State St., Boston 


423 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





GOVERNMENT 


AND 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 





Bond market, letter and de- 


Also special lists 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


Also Boston, Chicago. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 
Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 
To the Holders of 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern 
Railway Co. Real Estate & Rail- 
way Mortgage Bonds. 








You are hereby notified that the above-mentioned 
bonds and coupons will be paid on September Ist 
next, the date of their maturity, upon presentation 
at the office of the Central Trust Co., No 54 Wall St., 
New York. 

THE WABASH RAILROAD CO., 

by O. D. ASHLEY, President. 


Cicero, {lls, Gas Company 
30-Year 6% Gold Bonds 


At 102 and Interest. 


Cicero, though a suburb of Chicago, is practi- 
cally part of that city. The Company earns at 
the rate of 12s on its bonded debt, and is not in 
the Chicago Gas Trust. 


C.I. HUDSON & CO. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, z | 
36 Wall Street, New Yerk, 








Gnited States 
Hloriguge & Trust Co. 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL «= = «= $2,000,000. 
SURPLUS- - = «= _ £00,000. 

Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 

Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Executes all Trusts, 
OFFICERS, 

George W. Young, = -* = President. 
Luther Kountze, «= e« Vice-President. 
James Timpson, «= 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- -« «= Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, = -« -« Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Trease 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Gearies D. Dickey, Jr., Gustav E. K 
‘Theod “> — Havemeyet, {ater Kountze, 
nee ames Tim) 
— chard A. McCurdy. 
 PIRPOTRS, 
Samuel D. Babcoc 


foe Feet 
ther K+ z 
Chariton T, Lewis, 


Wil'iam Babcock, 





William P. Dixon, Lewis May, 
David Dows, Jr., Theodore e Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss. Richa Jy. 
heo. A. Havemeyer Robert Olyphant. 

Cnarles R. Henderson, William W. Ricuards, 
J mes J. Hill, James Tange. 
Gardiner G. Hubpard, George W. Young. 

A. B. MEAD. A. L. Cug. G. W. Coss, 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES managed. We rent, collect 
ee pay - A gue and look after 
LOANS negotiated, ood. papabie in gold secured 
- first lien on Chicago real estate, 
thout expense te leuder, 
Carreanon dence ee aa 


lowa Loan & Trust Uo., 


DES MOINES, |OWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company ofers its 54% Deben- 
tiree Write far daarr prinn 














LLECTION, 
ne RATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW 
August .— AU Lhe regular mee 
€ terre tuner Poets oe Myra Seca 
caused by the death of Mr. & Ext t. 





August. 29, 1896. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY {895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


RR ae re $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mor with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pavy of Hartford, ( onn., under Supervision 
Banking lepartments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


BUFFALO 
REAL ESTATE 


WILL PAY BIG PROFITS QUICK. 


[am offering for sale 300 shares of stock 
at one hundred dollars per share on 80 acres of 
land in the best residence section of Buffalo, 
with electric car service. The same will pay a 
profit of four to five hundred dollars per 
share within two years, All will stand the 
strictest investigation. For full information, 
map and reference a3 to my ability, write tome. 

JACOB MORGENSTERN, 
52 Niagara St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, New York, 














Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guir- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee. 
istrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent of Cor 
Takes full charge of Keal and Personal Estates. 
interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000. 


FRANCIS S. BANGS, President. 


W. L. TRENHOLM 
WILLIAM A. NASH, { Vice Presidents, 


JOHN Q. ADAMS, Seeretary. 
MAURICE 8. DECKER, Treasurcr. 


United States Cordage Co. 


BONDHOLDERS’ REORGANIZATION 
COMMITTEE. 


The powers given by the mortgage securing the 
bonds of the United States Cordage Company to the 
holders of a majority of the bonds, make extremely 
nncertain the success of any plan for reorganization 
which is opposed by the majority. While it iscompe- 
tent for a minority of the bondholders to compete for 
and, if they outbid the majority, to buy in the prop- 
erty in case of sale under foreclosure; yet this course 
would require, in addition to the funds necessary for 
the new Company, a@ much greater amount of cash 
than the Plan of Reorgan:zation adopted by this 
Committee with the approval of the bondholders’ 
Protective Committee would provide. This plan has 
at no time received the avhesion of a majority of the 
bonds; on the contrary there have now been deposited 
inthe Manhattan Trust Company, pursuant to 
the Reorganization Plan promulgated by Mr. Frank 
K. Sturgis, Mr. William Barbour, and Mr. Jobn I. 
Waterbury, not only a large majority of the bonds, 
but also over ninety per cent. of the Capital Stock of 
the Cordage Company. It is apparent also that 
neither Committee can carry out its plan in the face 
of the opposition of the other without important mod- 
ifications and without protracted litigation, which 
might be more injurious through loss of time and ex- 
pense than any gain which could result from the 
success of either plan. In such a case it seems right 
that the majority in interest should control. The 
undersigned nave therefore reluctantly reached tne 
conclusion that it is impossible to carry out their plan 
to a result which would be of a substantial benefit to 
the bondholders, and that the amount of securities 
deposited with them is not sufficient to warrant them 
in proceeding further, and accordingly the under- 
signed, in pursuance of the powers vested in them 
under the agreement of July 17th, 1895, do now de- 
clare said agreemeut abandoued. 

With a view of protecting the interests of all who 
deposited their securities under tnat agreement, it 

has bean arranged with the Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Sturgis, Barbour and Waterbury, above re- 
ferred to, tnat all receipts issued by the Farmers’Loan 
& Trust Company, or by the Boston Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company, may at the option of the holiers be 
delivered to the Manhattan Trust Company, of 
New York, who will in exchange therefor issue their 
own receipts uoder the Reorganization Agreement 
deposited with it. No payment will be required on 
bonds either on withdrawal from the depositaries of 
this Committee, or on deposit with the Manhattan 
Trust Company. On stock payment of the two as- 
Sessments heretofore called in by the Sturgis-Bar- 
bour-Waterbury Committee will be required, but 
without penalty. The assessment heretofore paid on 
stocks deposited witn this Committee will be re- 
funded. The members of this Committee and of the 
Bondholders’ Protective Committee have waived any 
fee or compensation for their personal services. 

Before assenting to the course above outlined, your 
Committee received the most positive assurance from 
Messrs. Sturgis, Barbour and Waterbury that they 
will confide the management of the reorganized 
Cordage Company toa Board of practical men, fami- 
liar with the manufacture, sale and distribution of 
Cordage. Tuey were also offered a representation in 
the board of Directors of the new Company, but de- 
Clined it, believing it best to leave its selection as 
originally contemplated to the votes of the majority 
in interest. 

Your Committee regret that a lack of sufficient 
Support should have frustrated the plan which they 
believe to be the more advantageous, and in conclud- 
ing their labors, they beg to express their apprecia- 
tion of the confidence which hag been reposed in 
them and to advise their constituents that the time 
for depositing tneir receivts witn the Manhattan 
Trust Company will expire September 5tn, 1305. 

STUYVESANT FiIsH, 
GEORGE MUSLE, 
CHARLES A. PEABODY, JR., 





Committee. 
BURRILL, ZABRISKIE & BURRILL, Counsel, 
J. H. RATHBONE, Secretary, 
NEW YORK, Aug. 21, 1395, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


INVESTMENT 


CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No 68 WALL STREFT. N. V. 


COMMERCIAL. 


WITH the exception of cotton and iron 
the various markets showed an absence 
of strength. Wheat declined from 70ic. to 
67}c. under good crop reports and small 
export demand. Corn also declined from 
474c. to 414c., owing to reports of this be- 
ing the heaviest crop on record. Receipts 
and exports of wheat, tho increasing, are 
about one-half of last year’s volume. The 
corn movement, however, is larger than a 
year ago. Pork products were fairly 
steady. Groceries remain very dull, sugar 
being weaker, owing to ample supplies and 
increased foreign competition. Coffee was 
more active but lower. In cotton there 
was active speculation, and prices made a 
sharp advance on foreign buying and the 
covering of short contracts. middling up- 
lands rising from 7.56c, to 7.75c. Cotton 
goods were very strong, leading makes 
being well sold up, so that cotton manu- 
facturers have experienced an unusually 
satisfactory season. The woolen goods 
trade is quiet, and manufacturers hesitate 
because of large impor:s and active foreign 
competition. Pig iron is strong, and large 
purchases are reported by heavy buyers. 
Production bas increased so rapidly that 
itis now probably equal if not greater 
than consumptior. Buy: rs of iron prod- 
ucts are growing more cautious, and in 
some instances are able to secure conces- 
sions. ‘The boot and shoe trade has sub- 
sided into a state of dullness after last 
spring’s exceptional activity. 


READING NOTICES. 
SUMMER READING. 


IT has become the custom—and a very 
good custom it is—for people whocan afford 
to do so tochange their habits and habita 
tions during a portion of thesummer. The 
relaxation from business means more time 
for reading as well as for outdoor life and 
enjoyment. THE INDEPENDENT follows a 
large number of its readers to country 
places during the summer, and in many 
cases the address is changed during that 
time to three or four different points. We 
intend that THE INDEPENDENT, duriog the 
summer, shall be filled with reading matter 
which shall not be too heavy, but shall com- 
bine all the requisites for amusement, in- 
formation and instruction. It will give us 
pleasure to change the address of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, goipg to any subscriber, upon 
receiving a postal card giving the present 
and desired addres-. A subscriber by hav- 
ing the address of bis paper changed to his 
vacation address does not run the risk of 
losing any of the special numbers which we 
print during the summer, which are always 
of very wreat interest. 

The subscription price of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is $3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 


LETTERS | 


























portion of a year. Single copies, 10 cents. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton 
Street, New York. 


THE DUNLAP HAT. 

THE DuniaP Har is known by every gentle- 
man, and, when September first comes, all are 
interested in seeing the new styles. The fall 
styles will be placed on sale at the well-known 
Dunlap stores in New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. The Dunlap Hat isalso on sale at lead- 
ing bat stores in the principal cities in the 
United States whicn are accredited agents of 
Duulap & Company. The Danlap Hats are 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
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Don’t Coran! You won't need to if you use 
Epey's CARBOLIC TrRocnES. They cure ( oughy. 
Hoarseness and Sore throat, prevent Contagious 
oe and purify the breath. 25c. and 50c.— 

v. 


2 
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THE SOHMER PIANO is well known all over 
the United States, and it never has been so pop- 
ular us it is to-day. The greatest care is taken 
in the manufacture of this instrument, and the 
increased sales att+st its popularity. An illus- 
trated cataloguewill be sent on application by ad- 
dressing Messrs. Sohmer & Coiwpany, Four- 
teenth Street corner of Third Avenue this city. 
See advertisement on page 22. 

















| We advise you to send your 
| always exceeds the supply. 


6th Avenue, 


HL O'NEILL & CO,, aswtziss, 








Fall Styles of Gentle- 
men’s Silk and Felt Hats 
now on sale. 





NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our hats are on sale only at our Retail 
Stores and accredited Agents in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States. None 
genuine without our trade mark. 





O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 


i Importers and Retailers | 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 


| Glassware, Furniture, House Furnishings, ete. 





a J 
Shopping by Mail 
Is a pleasure when you deal with a Reliable House. We Guarantee | 
Perfect Satisfaction to the Customer or refund the Money. 


| Send for our Catalogue. 


We are now booking names for our Fall and Winter Tllus- | 
| trated Catalogue, Mailed Free to out-of-town residents. | 
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name now, as the demand 


NEW TORK. 





BROADWAY ” 
Oth.& lOthSts. 
FOURTH AVE. 


SUMMER PRICES ARE 


ahead of frost time. 


Sescsscens to AT.Stewarr & Co, 


BROADWAY 
Sth.AAOthSts, 
FOURTH AVE. 


FROST-BITTEN 


And there are great 


lots of Fall and Winter things that have come here as snow 
drifts in at a half-opened door—to be quickly swept out and 


not to count in the sleighing. 


In this between-seasons wise housekeepers can pick up 
almost anything needed for furnishing or outfitting, and 
save maybe half of the usual purchase money. 





IF BLANKETS GREW 


on bushes they’d be cheaper than these, no 
doubt. But they wouldn’t be half as good. 
Nothing mean, nothing scrimped about 
them. We know the qualities and the ex- 
act sizes and weights—and we tell you. 
Half a dozen sample prices : 

$1.50 Blankets a: $1.00) air 

#3.00 Blankets at $2.50 pair 

$4.00 Blankets at $43.00 pair 

$6.50 Biankets at 8. 00 pair 

#7.) Blankets at 86.00 pair 

$9.00 Blankets at $7.50 pair 
and Scarlet Blankets, all wool, big, gener- 
ous—70x82 in.—are $4.50. Of course it’s 
surprising ; so is the whole Blanket sale. 


MORE CARPET WONDER 


All the town knows the grand business 
we've been doing in Carpets since July be- 
gau. Here’s another step ahead. 

Bigelow Axminsters, best of best. Quality 
as certain as the gold in a double eagle. 
$1.75 and $2 are close retail prices; we 
say $1.25. You couldn’t buy them to-day 
of the maker in 100 piece lots for so little, 


Wiltons, very best quality, 5and6 frames, 
the $2.50 and $2.75 grades in thrifty stores, 
we say $1.50. 

These carpets are all in new patterns and 
are mostly with borders to match. No 
matter how fine the carpeting you have to 
do you can be satisfied from these lots. 
Third Floor. 


FOUR HASSOCKS FOR $1. 
Fine Body Brussels Hassocks, 30c¢, each. 


NO SEWING MACHINE 


that we know of isso good for the money 
as the Stewart. First class in every way ; 
high arm, large bed, lock stitch, and all the 
features that sewing machive people boast 
of. Ifscldin the usual way, with agent’s 
commission and the like, the price would be 
$55 or 860. We cut off all these extrava- 
gances and say $18.75. 

Even more remarkable, perhaps, is the 
$12.75 machine, Light ruoning, up to 
date, three drawers, nicely finished in oak, 





guaranteed for five years. 
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Jusurance. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ACCIDENT 
POLICIES. 


Tue Nebraska Supreme Court recently 
passed upon the question of proper con- 
struction of Accident policies, in the ap- 
pealed case of Snowden against the Trav- 
elers’ Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
the lower court having sustained the 
claim. Snowden was a cattle dealer 
and shipper and, as such, was insured in 
the “‘ preferred” class, on a policy of the 
usual form, which set out that, in consid- 
eration as specified, the company *‘ does 
hereby insure, subject to conditions on 
back hereof.” On the back, under the 
heading *‘ agreements and conditions un- 
der which this policy is issued and accept- 
ed,” there were set forth sundry things as 
to which all liability was expressly ex- 
cluded. Among these excepted and ex- 
cluded things were: ‘‘ voluntary exposure 
to unnecessary danger, entering or tryirg 
to enter or leave a moying conve) ance 
using steam as a motive power, riding in 
or on any such conveyance not provided 
for the transportation of passengers, walk- 
ing or being on a railroad bridge or road- 
bed.” Of course, it was not pretended 
that doing any of these things, however 
dangerous. voided the policy, but that the 
policy denied liability for any consequences 
of such acts. 

Snowden was on a Cattle train, accom- 
panying twelve carloads of cattle owned 
by him, which be was taking to market. 
Taking advantage of a stop made for 
taking water, late one night, he left the 
caboose and went to look after his cattle, 
which were at the front of the train. 
Finding one animal off its feet, he was 
trying to get it up by means of what is 
called a ‘‘prod pole,’ when the train 
started. The testimony was conflicting 
as to whether he climbed upon the car 
ladder and was jolted off or was knocked 
down by a moving car while trying to get 
on, but he did fall on the track and lost 
a hand. The company pronounced the 
claim outside the provisions of the policy, 
and refused to pay. ‘The trial court de- 
clined to instruct the jury, as the company 
requested, that recovery could not be had 
if Snowden received his injury while doing 
either of the things stated above as for- 
bidden in the policy but did instruct thus : 
“the plaintiff, as a shipper, had a right to 
attend the cattle which were being shipped, 
and if he was injured while engaged in so 
caring for the cattle his loss is within the 
risk taken by the insurance company, 
provided he acted with the prudence of a 
man of ordinary intelligence and prudence 
placed in like circumstances.” 1t was not 
strange that the jury obeyed their natural 
inclination to find for the individual claim- 
ant against the company, under this in- 
strucuon, which opened a line of possible 
inquiry as to how menof ordinary imtelli- 
gence behave : for instance, whether men 
generally would leave the caboose and go 
forward during a stop of uncertain dura- 
ticn, with the knowledge that the train 
hands would not observe them and the 
train would start witnout notice as soon 
as ready ; whether men of ordinary intel- 
ligence would try to climb on the train if 
it started ; and whether Soowden was as 
sensible and prudent as ordinary men in 
the manner of his attempt to climb. 

We refer to the case because it strikiog- 
ly illustrates the habit of courts of reading 
into an insurance contract what is not 
there unless by inference, and of some- 
times reading out whac is unmistakably 
contained. The contention of the court 
seems to have been, altho not so stated, 
that inasmuch as the Travelers’ insured 
Snowden as a cattle shipper it undertook 
each and every risk attendant on shipping 
cattle and on everything which an ordi- 
narily careful man in that occupation 
mightdo. We grant that this is perfeculy 
reasonable up to the special exceptions 
and would-be completely so were tuere no 
limiting clauses. Thus, supposing there 
are special hazards directly attending tue 
handing of cattle and that riding on a 
caboose is more dangerous than ordinary 
travel, a good answer is that the company 
covered that when accepting Snowden 
with his known occupation ; but there is 
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nO inconsistency between this acceptance 
and the limiting clauses, because it cannot 
be denied that a man may successfully 
ship and accompany cattle without doing 
any of the prohibited things. We say 
this for illustration, and waive the fact 
that his occupation is described in the 
policy as ‘‘not tender or drover,” so that 
it seems not to have been intended to 
cover him as accompanying cattle at all. 

The appellate court, however, made 
short work of this. His degree of pru- 
dence in trying to board the car, said 
Judge Irvine, was not the question ; care- 
ful or carel-ss, if the company had not in- 
sured him while so doing it was not liable. 
It could have insured him against all kinds 
of injuries ; it could have insured him only 
against lightning, and would then have 
been liable for nothing else ; between these 
extremes, the parties could contract as they 
saw fit, and having unambiguously con- 
tracted that certain things were not cov- 
ered there could be no room for dispute 
and no ground to question the validity of 
the contract. The insiructions given by 
the trial court were therefore pronounced 
erroneous, and the judgment was re- 
versed. 

The reasoning of the trial court seems 
to us to imply an assumption that an in- 
surance company is under obligation to 
insure, and is vound to make its contracts 
broad enough to be serviceable. On tne 
conirary, it owes no duty to insure any- 
body, and is bound only to make its con- 
tracts distinct; if it leaves them indistinct 
they will always, and properly, be con- 
strued severely againsi it. ‘nus, if a 
company should distinctly say, ‘‘ We will 
insure you as a drover, but we will take 
no risk whatever except of injuries result- 
ing from a kick by a sheep,” this kind of 
reasoning would say ‘that is nonsense ; 
such a policy would be of no use, and it 
ought to cover general hazards.” But if 
people buy policies not broad enough to be 
of use, it 1s not for the courts to try to give 
them more than they bargamed tor. We 
have contended, and sull contend, for the 
broadest construction of the term * acci- 
dent,” because a broad construction is 
what people want and suppose they are 
getting; yet We have witu equal sirenu- 
vusuess Coatended for the right of the 
companies to limit and excluue all they 
please, provided they make their excep- 
tions prominent and really do all in weir 
power .O make sure that nobody can mis- 
understand except by his own neglect. 


> 


EXAMINATION OF THE MICHI- 
Gan MUIUAL LIFE INS, Co. 


ELSEWHERE will be found the very 
brief but complete and satisfactory report 
by the Michigan Iosurance Commissioner, 
of the result of the recent examination 
made by him of the Michigan Mutual 
Life of Detroit. After a thorough inves- 
tigation, the books and accounts were 
found in perfect shape, the assets were 
found strictly first-class, the surplus and 
security ample, and the management 
clean and businesslike. This is quickly 
said, and at first glance seems little ; yet 
what more could be said? Ic is only dis- 
ease and financial disorder which are 
striking to talk about ; success and finan- 
cial health are commonplace, and they 
offer no opportunity for newspaper 
‘* copy,” unless they are on a scale colos- 
sal enough to be for that reason catching 
for public attention. - 

It is not demonstrable—certainly it is 
not demonstrated—that the life insurance 
field is so full that a few more companies 
cannot be organized and be carried to 











{J success; yet the difficulties are such that we 
think the probabilities are that it is wise 
to wait some years before making the at- 
tempt. Thecompanies now going appear 
to have the field. The large ones neces- 
sarily grow fastest in assets, and a stern 
chase is always a long one; yet we think 
the smaller ones will, and are very sure 
that they should, move forward to a more 
prominent position. Safer and stronger 
most of them cannot be, but they can do 
more service by doing more business. 
The Michigan Mutual is one of these— 
healthy, strong, of good promise, and 
(what is better) of good performance. It 
1s not yet in this State, and so has not been 
heard of much hereabouts; but THE IN 
DEPENDENT goes everywhere, and there- 
fore among its readers there must be many 


who will read of the company with inter- 
est. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1895. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


1829 1895 





Charter Perpetual, 


FRANKLIN. 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 





Io iccccnis siosieccovnsessabacess $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve..............0+ «+ 1,696,019 62 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 36.591 47 
Be IE nicavcnieesseien sysoens 1,054,236 07 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1895..$3,186,847 16 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ABSGETS, Nec: Bl, BDM......060600s0ccsess0008 $24,252,828 71 
ERR SSESIN UUM io0cceiesinsesscoscndencesnce 22'217,399 94 
$2,085,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premium. 

Aasual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statate. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM B TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUA 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





January ist, 1895. 
ASSETS............. Sica $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES............. oe 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 








THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HO 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY ist, 1895. 


Total Admitted Assets 


ee eee eee eee) 


pabistnssebebenaensneenene seseeeeee $8,570,838 69 


Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 


surance Department 4%...........cccccccsccees 


eee 


$7,385,517 66 





Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets............. eer Spavan swiss $1,185,321 03 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 
WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 








August 29, 1895. 
OFFICE OF THE 


MICHIGAN ° 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
DETROIT, MICH. 





To Whom it may Concern: 





On January 29th, 1895, Mr. O. R. Looker, 
President and General Manager of the 
Michigan Mutual Life Insurar ce Company 
of Detroit, reqacsted permission from its 
Board of Directors, to invite the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of Michigan, to make 
an official and thorough examination of 
the business management and financial 
condition of the Company. 

Since which time the Hon. Theron F, 
Giddings, Commissioner of Insurance of 
Michigan, assisted by Hon. John J. 
Brinkerhoff, expert Actuary of the In- 
surance Department of the State of 
Ulinois and others, have been busily en- 
gaged in said examination. 

Every piece of property owned by the 
Company, or upon which the Company 
holds a mortgage, together with ali other 
securities, have been thoroughly investi- 
gated. 

All books and papers pertaining to 
every part of the business of the Company 
have also been carefully examined, and 
we take pleasure in submitting the follow- 
ing report : 


Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





LANSING, MICH., Aug. 16th, 1895. 
O. R. Looker, President Michigan Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Detroit, Mich.: 

Str—In accordance with your request, I 
herewith transmit to you astatement of the 
condition of your Company and some con- 
clusions that I have come to, resulting from 
the examination lately concluded by this 
Department. 

For the satisfaction of this Department 
and for the benefit of policy holders, the ex- 
amination was made very thorough in 
every particular, and for that purpose I 
procured the assistance of Mr. J.J. Brinker- 
hoff, formerly of the Illinois Department, 
whose expert work has been of material as- 
sistance to me in the examination. 

From an examination of the books of the 
Compuany, we arrive at the quantity of the 
assets and liabilities, and here I desire to 
quote from Mr. Brinkerhoff’s report: ‘I 
find the books of the Company, relating to 
its financial transactions, are explicit, com- 
prehensive and intelligible and well and ac- 
curately kept.’”” From a personal examina- 
tion of the quality of the assets, I am 
pleased to state that I find them in all re- 
spects first-class, and of such a nature that 
they are gratifying to this Department, as 
they must be to the officials of the Com- 
pany. 

The liabilities of the Company have been 
carefully computed, and, in the opinion of 
this Department, should be charged up in 
accordance with the figures as herein given. 
And I desire to express my satisfaction 
with the action of the Company in their 
desire to throw oat all but what can be 
considered as legitimate assets, and charge 
up all that in business reason can be con- 
sidered a liability. 

The promptness of the Company relative 
to the payment of legal claims brought 
against it, is greatly to be commended, and 
is of particular interest to policy holders. 
The inclination of the management to make 
prompt remittances after accepted proofs 
of death, deserves this good word from me 
in their favor. 

Ivis proper for me at this time to say a 
few words in relation to the general man- 
agement of the Company. It has been my 
pleasure Lo be acquainted with the majority 
of the officers of the Company for some 
years, and upon the conciu-ion of tnis regu- 
lar examination into the affairs of the Com- 
pany, | tind no more than | expectea to fiud, 
wnich is, taat the affairs of tne organiza- 
tion are couducted in an honest and busi- 
ness-like manner ; that the Company is reli- 
lable in every particular, aud tne policy 
hoiders well secured. 

Tne examinauion shows thé following to 


be tne fiaunciai condition of the Company, 
June 30th, 1895: 


Total Assets, as shown by 


DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE, t 


bovks ot Company, . - $4,854,633 09 
Total Assets, as‘ auwmitted by 
Insurance Department, 4,803,895 06 
Total Liabuiuies, ° + 4,851,357 28 
Surplus as to pulicy holders, 
as admitted by Department, 452,537 78 
Gross Surplus, as snown on 
booksofCompany, ... 503,275 81 
Yours respectfully, 
THBRON F. GIDDINGS, 
Commissioner of Insurance. 





August 29, 1895. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.”’ 


—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 


Address 
E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





A WORKMAN 


in the employ of The Independent 
lost his wife after a long iliness 
which used up his savings. She 
had a policyin the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, 
for two hundred dollars, payment 
of which was made immediately 
after her death, thus. enablin 
the husband to _ her a respecta- 
ble burial. Without th:'s he would 
have been an object of charity. The 
story carries its own moral. Write 
the company for its literature. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 1$94......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 


pO a rr AERTS 1,106,515 77 


Total marine vremiums...... ........ $3,867,436 39 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1894, to 3lst December, 1894............0.. $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 

I kb sdaneeenes ncesees, 0 $1,411,292 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
estimated at..... aeidece au eawansthabs 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Cash in Bank..........++. sasabes peneeeess sees 184,238 44 
Amount...... PeseeRasbe. stakdeceseseevesad $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 


to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is” 


declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
' geventh of May next. By order ofthe Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES. CHAS. H. MARSHALL 














W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
A.A. RAVEN EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MAVY 
JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGKROOT, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAAC BELL, 

HO RACE GRAY JOSEPH AGOSTINI 





RLES P. BURDETT,VERNON H. BRO 
w » CH 


° WN, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY RISTI’N DE THOMSEN 
Ww DO 

















LIAM E. e ANDER N. LO ‘ 
GEORGE BLISS, EVERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
C. A. HAND SORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, HN B. WOODWARD, 
N. DENTON SMITH, GEORGE COPPELL. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice Pres’t, 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice Pres’t, 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secr etary and Treasurer, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


DOES IT PAY? 


(From the Cincinnati Tribune.) 








As you ask my views regarding life insurance from the standpoint of a policy- 
holder, I submit the following: I am 65 years of age. At the age of 27 I took my 
first policy, and now have nine policies upon my life. I have, consequently, been pay- 
ing premiums for 38 years. 

I have not computed the cost of my insurance, with compound interest added, for 


several reasons. 
ONE REASON. 


I not only undertook to pay premiums when I began to insure, but subsequently I 
undertook to pay for a home, which has been paid for someyears. My family has had 
the protection that life insurance gives, and the benefit of a home through many years: 
and I see no gre;ter reason for adding interest to what I have paid for their protection 
than for adding interest to what I have paid for their shelter. 


ANOTHER REASON. 


Besides I realized at the outset that insurance was an arrangement between men 
to bear one another’s burdens, or rather the burdens that would fall upon their families 
by reason of the death of any of those thus associated for mutual protection. My hope 
was that I would be one of those who would continue longest to contribute toward the 
support of the families of my associates. This hope has been realized. My family has 
had the benefit of my earnings, instead of a share of the fund, and I am glad of it, and 
hope that the members of my family are also glad. It has been more agreeable to me 
to have a portion of my premiums used towards the support of the families of others, 
than to have their premiums used towards the support of mine. A portion of their 
premiums would, however, have been used for the benefit of my family had my death, 
at any time during these 38 years, deprived them of my earnings. As my family has 
been thus protected, I do not see that I have any claim for interest, either simple or 


compound, 
STILL ANOTHER REASON. 


I do not compute interest upon the premiums I have paid, for another reason, be- 
cause of the belief that much of the money used might not have been invested so as to 
bring much interest had I not insured my life. I have invested money not used in 
paying premiums in other ways—some in gold mines without gold ; some in silver 
mints without silver ; some in corner lots in cities without population ; some in rail- 
road shares in roads that have passed into the hands of bondholders, and some in other 
things that have given no return of either principle or interest. I wish it had 
been invested in life insurance. Investments do not always bring interest, but 
the payment of a premium does result in a majority of cases in compulsory savings 
that might otherwise slip away in unnecessary expenses or in questionable investments. 
I know this from experience. 


WHAT HAVE I TO SHOW FOR IT? 


But you may ask what I now have toshow for all this outlay. I will tell you. 

I have $50,000 of insurance, upon which I am paying about $1 500 a year. My 
wife and children need the protection it affords, and I could not give it to them had I 
not taken policies long ago, for I am now uninsurable. Were Linsurable it would cost 
at least $1,000 mere than my earnings to take that sum upon my life at my present 
age. The premium would exceed $5,000 per annum. I am one of those fortunate 
persons who cannot be hurt by the tax upon incomes. I barely escape, however, as 
my average earnings are about $4,000. After the payment of my premiums the 
net amount left for living expenses is $2,500, upon which we manage to make ends 
meet, 

A CAPITAL CREATED. 

When my policies become payable by reason of my death, there will be $50,000 to 
invest, which at 5 per cent. will net my family as much as the net amount we are 
now getting from my earnings, and as there will be no more premiums to pay, nor any 
expenditure for my personal maintenance, the actual net incone of my family will be 
a little greater when I am gone than now. I am, therefore, only a luxury to my 
— SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 

You ask me to give my experience in receiving dividends. My object in insuring 
my life was to give my family protection. I did not insure to get dividends. For that 
purpose I put money into other things. But investments do not always turn out as 
expected. The dividends upon my policies have been quite satisfactory. Those from 
other investments have been, in many cases, unsatisfactory. 

So far as life insurance is concerned, these results, and the present situation, are 
eminently satisfactory to me. 

Were I dissatisfied it would be because I cared more for the gratification of self 
than for the protection of those whom it is my joy to protect. I am not only 
thankful for life insurance, but believe that the shadows that may gather about 
me when the end draws near, will be softened by a consciousness of the fact 
that it will give some measure of comfort to those I love, long after my life shall 
have closed. I bave not won by dying, nor have I desired to, but by beginning 
early I have had the inestimable privilege of giving my family the protection of life 
insurance through many years, and now have the satisfaction of continuing this pro- 

ion. 

_— OTHER ADVANTAGES. 

Besides this, I have policies the cash value of which amounts to many thousands 
of dollars. 

Iam satisfied with life insurance, as it has given my family protection, compelled 
me to save money, and enables me when no longer insurable to carry a liberal amount 
of insurance upon my life. 

If I had not availed myself of these benefits, the financial future of my family 
would be dark indeed, and these clouds would, I am sure, cast heavy shadows upon the 
remaining days of my life, and undoubtedly shorten its duration. A 















Yours respectfully, AN OLD POLICYHOLDER. 
1876. THE 1895. AMERICAN 
FIDELITY AND,CASUALTY ¢o., —_ FIRE 
NEW YORE. ae. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, ae oo 
BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, SSEAD BOS " Philadelp hia 
eT PEATE CUA ce S| | cutee rsa anes Baek 


Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
asees seeeeees 1,716,750 47 
178,855 75 


PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR 
surplus over aii Liabiitties.12002200°00202 


Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
$ PAID SINCE ORGANIzar, 
Lose $5,480,525.02. On, 
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“HE THAT HATH WIFE AND CHIL- 
DREN HATH GIVEN HOS- 
TAGES TO FORTUNE.” 


Daring the last half century Life Insurance has 
attained the plane of a science, challenging the ad- 
miration of thinkers’ earning universal confidence, 
radiating its beneficence in ever widening circles. 





It is a theme for the eloquent, a summum bonum for 
the widow and orphan. 

Its tendeacy is to develop many of the highest 
moral traits in the assured himself, unselfishness, 
self-respect, and, in sequence, happiness, while pari 
passu, it conquers care and compensates for disap- 
pointment, that “Sad EKrinnys” of the mind. It has 
been defined as “ A borrowing from communism just 
enough to cure the worst evils of family isolation 
without impairing the stimulus to personal exer- 
tion.” 

The great mass of mankind are wage earners at a 
rate of compensation precluding adequate provision 
for their dependents by any ordinary method of sav- 
ing. Their onerous efforts, like the labor of Sisy- 
phus, only serve to keep the stone of present adver- 
sity from rolling back upon them. The father plan - 
ning the future saw that even such results as he might 
obtain by self-denial and incessant toil depended on 
his living out his active years. But if he failed in 
this! Here was a contingency against which, un- 
aided, he could not provide. This need was the 
parent of Life [nsurance. And here the true defini- 
tion of the subject is suggested. It is not thelifethat 
is insured but an equivalent for the earnings which 
those years would have produced had life been pro- 
longed to the active limit. No other equivalent for 
this contingent loss has ever been devised. 

For those whose specialized education has become 
a capital the utility of life insurance is obvious in 
the same way but to a greater degree; for not only is 
it incumbent on the lawyer or engineer to leave his 
heirs enough to maintain them, but it is a sound busi- 
ness proposition for him to go further and secure his 
estate from loss by insuring the extra income his 
trained efforts are bringing in. His peculiar capital 
is a part of himself and, uninsured, dies with him. 

For the merchant or manufacturer the arguments 
are similar with others accruing from his invest- 
ments. His business acumen and experience are 
capital just as are his stock or machinery, but of 
greater value in that in evert of loss they cannot be 
replaced. Conceding that it is policy for the mer- 
chant to insure his stock and fixtures against the 
chance of fire, is it not even more imrortant for him 
to so protect his most valuable and productive capi- 
tal against the certainty of his final end ? 

The amount he should carry may be determined 
by estimating what his death would cost his estate. 
In addition tothe value of his personal activity we 
must consider the other losses which his death might 
entail. His capital is generally so invested that t 
could not be converted into cash immediately with - 
out great shrinkage. The benefit of insurance in- 
demnity at this juncture is apparent; by itsaid hasty 
sacrifices can be avoided and opportune advantages 
awaited. 

The keen business man’s argument that he can 
handle his money as well as any company can, 
assumes that he will make no mistakes and also live 
to realize. But he may die before he has done so, or 
his best planned enterprise may fall through. Statis- 
tics show that only a small percentage of business 
men ultimately succeed, and if the results of these 
are averaged they will not exceed the returns made 
by a well-managed insurance company. Moreover, 
the latter does not require a premium that would 
hamper him in his legitimate enterprises. The cost 
of an ordinary life policy is comparatively light. It 
cannot be considered prohibitive even by the man 
whose family have other provision in prospect. Ina 
world of vicissitudes it might become the only secur- 
ity left them. He does well to make insurance 
doubly sure against the adverse chance of fortune. 

For the Capitalist, the man of large and diversified 
ynterests, the value of life insurance can readily be 
shown. Likethe merchant his wealth is tied up and 
generally in more diversified ways. The settlement 
of his estate will bea more complicated and costly 
process and may be attended with disaster if the 
times happen to be unfavorable for the conversion of 
his assets. Here insurance would remove the neces- 
sity for hasty action and conserve the judicious in- 
vestinents for a lifetime, thus guaranteeing to his 
heirs the full results of his foresight and sagacity. 
With ready money on hand his realty would not be 
forced upon a depressed market where the apprecia- 
tion of years of taxpaying and waiting is so often 
sweptaway. Thus at his final harvest his life insur- 
ance may become the golden sheaf that binds the 
whole bundle tégether. 

The adequately insured capitalist may be com- 
pared to the successful general who, while using his 
main forces for attack, details a reserve which he 
can spare to secure a line of retreat. ‘“ What boots 
it at one gate to make defense and at another to let 
in the foe?” 

The capitalist who insures makes one provision 
that will be safe from post-mortem litigation. Under 
the latest plans developed by the Mutual LiggInsur- 
ance Company, of New York,an absolute fixed life 
income is provided for one’s beneficiary, thus dis- 
posing of one more argument against insurance, that 
its end might be defeated through the inexperience 
of the heirs in handling a large sum of ready money. 

Nor can this article be closed without a reference 
to that synthesis of insurance, endowment and in- 
come, the Mutual’s 8 per cent. Consol. It seems espe- 
cially designed for the man who “ doesn’t want to die 
to win” 

But it is not within the scope of this paper to go 
into technical details; indeed, under the limitations 
imposed, to attempt more than an outline of argu- 
ments would be trying to “ turn the accomplishment 
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of many years into an hour-glass,” 
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Old and Young. 


TOM O’LARY. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 








Tom O’LARY the blacksmith’s wife, 
Lay with a white sheet over her spread : 
** Little rest had she in life; 
Why should we mourn her *” the women 
said, 
Who, over her eyes, had the raised lids 
prest, 
And tied her hands on ber pulseless breast. 
Beneath the line of her soft, brown hair 
A hard, strange look on her face was set, 
As if life’s sorrow, and pain, and care. 
She could not, even in death, forget. 
“Poor soul! poor soul!’ so the women 
sighed, 
‘She shows the grief that she used to 
hide!’ 


Tom O’Lary, with hand that shook, 
Upraised the latch of the chamber door ; 

**O God !” he said, ‘‘ on that face to look, 
And thiuk she will speak to me no 


more !”’ 

The darkened room seemed astrange, dread 
place ; 

He drew the sheet from the white, stil 
face ; 


A hard and reproachful look it wore, 

A sternness it never had before ;— 

The look of one who had suffered long, 

’Till graved in her heart the sense of wrong. 

“Ob, Mary! Mary!” he wildly cried: 

“On, was it with bitter thoughts you died ? 

Through all these years I have used you ill, 

But, down in my heart, I have loved you 
stall!” 

His tortured face in his hands he hid; 

**T loved you Mary ! you know I did !” 

He kissed the brow ’neath the soft brown 
hair; 

He could not soften those lines of care ;— 

With eyes turned off from ber look of pain, 

He drew the sheet o’er the face again ; 

Yetstill he saw it as, to and fro, 

He wildly paced through the narrow 

room. 

The clock on the mantelpiece ticked low ; 
It seemed to him like the day of doom; 
God’s judgment day for his wretched past, 

And even Mary had turned at last! 
“Oh, Mary! Mary !”’ the passers-by 
Looked up, surprised at that bitter cry. 
Again and again those words he said, 
Till paled in the west the sunset’s red, 
And darker yet grew the darkened room. 
He raised the window to light the gloom, 
And, trembling, lifted the sheet once more; 
When, lo! the face of the sleeper shone 
With beauty that never was there before. 
Yet still, a look that was al) his own, 
Serene and sweet, on the white lips lay; 
The tender gleam of life’s early May. 
Her old, sweet smile! It was nothing 
strange 
(The faces of dead men often change); 
But to Tom O’Lary’s raptured thought, 
It seemed a miracle Love had wrought. 
**Oh, Mary! Mary!” he wildly cried ; 
** Not yet has your patient pity died; 
God’s mercy still for my soul may be; 
If you forgive me, then why not He ?”’ 
His face in her shrouded breast he hid; 
“i loved you Mary! you know I did!”’ 
BRISTOL, N. H. 
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FINDING THE OLD OAKEN 
BUCKET. 








BY MABEL GIFFORD. 





Miss SOMERS was tired of fashionable 
summer resorts. Miss Somers was an in- 
valid ; and, to tell the truth, she was tired 
of everything and everybody. She had 
been told of a delightful, quiet, retired, 
Sleepy Hollow sort of a place below Bos- 
ton, down on the ‘‘ South Shore” railway 
route. She thought she would try it just 
for the novelty of it. 

The fact was, Miss Somers was rather 
afraid of quiet and retirement and had 
taken good care to keep out of it. But 
now, anything would do for a change. 

To prevent possible stagnation, depres- 
sion and distraction, she sent for her eigh- 
feen-year-old niece, Molly Lindstrom, to 
be her companion for such time as she 
should see fit to remain in seclusion. 

To Molly, who lived in a busy, bustling 
town, and had hardly spent more than a 
day at the seashore, this invitation prom- 
ised the hight of happiness. She had just 
graduated from the High School, and her 
mother was only too glad of this outing 
for Molly, after her hard study. 

“It is a lovely nook; they did not ex- 
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aggerate,” said Miss Somers, as the coach 
that was conveying them from the station 
to their destination reached the top of 
the hill that gave them their first sight of 
Humarock. ‘That broad, unbroken ex- 
panse of open sea is grand, incomparable. 
That narrow strip must be the beach, and 
that large building standing out so dis- 
tinctly must be the hotel. My friend said 
there was one hotel, and many Boston 
people go there. One may happen, also, 
upon a friend from Philadelphia, or New 
York, from the lakes, the mountains, or 
Bar Harbor.” 

‘* And this narrow strip of blue is North 
River, of course,” said Molly ; ‘‘and there 
is the bridge where Mrs, Peterson said we 
could get such glorious sunset views on 
the river. 

‘“*Oh, but I love those marshes, those 
green-brown, wide marshes! They are so 
roomy ; don’t you think so, Aunty? They 
make you feel as if you might spread out 
and stretch out all you possibly could, and 
not crowd anybody. 

‘‘And there are the little houses dropped 
down on the sides of the hills, and nestled 
at the foot. Weshall have to wait uatil 
we get down there and can look back be- 
fore we have a fair view of the hills. 
Why, Aunty, Humarock is just a little 
gem of a place! I think of so many things 
right off that I want to do all at once that 
Idon’c know where I shall begin.” 

How refreshing this niece Molly was, 
to whom evrything was so new and de- 
lightful, and to whom life looked filled 
full of pleasures just now, while she was 
already shrinkivg from the dread of ennui, 
It was all pretty enough, pretty as a pic- 
ture; but what was she todo with herself 
after she got there? What would there 
be to do besides admiring the scenery day 
in and day out? 

Molly was her one hope; with Molly 
she might endure it. 

They were to stop this side the bridge ; 
for Miss Somers could not endure the un- 
ending dash of the surf on the beach, and, 
besides, part of the novelty was boarding 
in a private family, instead of a hotel, 
The invalid began to scan the modest 
dwellings scattered about the hill they 
were descending. Each one in turn gave 
her a shock, as she thought of the possibil- 
ty of its being her fate. 

‘“‘Tf iv’s that little black one, I won’t 
stay a day,” she declared. ‘‘I am surel 
should want the whole of it myself, If it’s 
that yellow one behind it, it never wil) 
do; iv’s too highup; I couldn’t get any. 
where. If it’s that brown one on the other 
side, I never will forgive Mary for choos- 
ing such a boarding place for me. It is 
so shut in, I couldn’t see anything but a 
hill either side of me.” 

But tne coach horses jogged on, by the 
littte black house, yellow house and brown 
house, greatly to the invalid's relief, 

** Ah, there’s a little red house! Molly, 
do you suppose that is the place? It isn’t 
as high up a3 the yellow house; but it’s 
rather high, and there is no veranda, and 
only two little old apple trees. Molly, don’t 
you think this is a little too much coun- 
try ?” 

But by this time they had safely passed 
the unsatisfactory red house, and were at 
the foot of the hill. Tne next house they 
came to was quite a picturesque cottage, 
with vines and rose bushes and fruit trees 
about it; but—it was exactly in the hol- 
low. 

Now they came to an orchard, and the 
branches were broad and low, making al- 
most a bower of green. They ascended a 
rise that could hardly be called a hill, and 
halted abruptly before a plain white cot- 
tage close to the road, and considerably 
higher. 

A motherly, gray-haired woman, in a 
fresh print gown, opened the green door 
blinds and smiled a welcome that made 
the strangers feel at once at home. She 
was quite a large, fleshy woman, and her 
plump, trim, wholesome figure eased Miss 
Somers’s nerves wonderfully. 

** She’s neat ; thank the Lord she’s neat, 
neat as a pin; and so is the house,” ex- 
claimed the invalid, as soon as they had 
been shown their rooms and left to them- 
selves. 

** Ah, Aunty, how cool and sweet and 
fresh itishere! Weare just going to take 


no end of comfort,” cried Molly, dropping 
down beside the low window, and looking 
off over marsh and river and ocean, with 
a deep sigh of content, 

‘* But what shall we do with ourselves 
all day, every day?” questioned the in- 
valid, plaintively. ‘‘I suffer so all the 
time, I need a good deal to take up my 
mind. There'll be nothing and nobody 
here. I begin to feel homesick already, 
it isso deathly'still here, and nobody in 
the house but ourselves.” 

‘*Why, Aunty, I can’t begin to tell you 
all the things we will do now; but Til 
agree to keep you busy,’ was Molly’s 
answer, 

‘* First,” she continued, ‘‘ we will wash 
off the dust of travel, and you shall put 
onacomfortable gown. I can’s take the 
trouble to change mine, for Iknow I shall 
dive off as soon as we have had dinner, or 
supper—most likely it will be supper, here. 
Now you just lie down and rest until I 
call, and after supper if you do not care 
to look around the house or grounds, or 
to enjoy the sunset, you can come up 
here and unpack.” 

Having been so well provided with en- 
tertainment for the rest of the day, and 
the little old imp Ennuz quite left in the 
background, at least until another sunrise, 
Miss Somers was able to rest in peace. 

Molly having explored the house and 
the orchard, cast longing looks toward 
the hill back of the house and to the 
bridge across the river. Finding her aunt 
in a happy frame of mind, she proposed 
a trial trip; and Miss Somers, quite eager 
herself to know what it was like across 
the bridge and what sort of looking people 
were at the hotel, urged her to go. 

So down to the bridge skipped Miss 
Molly, and leaning over the railing to see 
how deep the river was, came face to face 
with a young fisherman who had just cast 
anchor, and was about to step into the 
litule float bobbing impatiently beside his 
boat. 

He stared at the fresh young face lean- 
ing over and at the slim figure in the 
natty outing suit, and then, remembering 
his manners, he touched his hat, smiled, 
and stepped down into the float. 

‘*Oh, could we have those, do you sup- 
pose?” cried Molly, eagerly, pointing to 
the bucket of clams in the float. 

‘*That depends upon where you are 
staying,” was the answer, with another 
smile. ‘‘If you are staying with Mrs. 
Lovely, they are yours; for she ordered 
them this morning.” 

Molly clasped her hands. 
name truly Mrs, Lovely ?” 

‘* Yes, and she is as lovely as her name.” 

‘*How ”"—lovely, Molly was about to 
say, but instead she stopped and laughed. 
‘- It is so queer,” she said, and then seeing 
the young man flush with pleasure at the 
sound of her laugh, she immediately be- 
came silent and vanished from the railing, 
but only to return the next moment and 
call down to the float : 

**On! do you suppose Icould get a nice, 
easy carriage and a gentle horse any where 
about here? Aunty will want to go driv- 
ing nearly every day.” 

‘*There’s a livery stable across the 
bridge. I think I can fiod just what you 
wish there,” answered the young man, the 
red in his face deepening. ‘If there’s 
anything any time”’— he paused, then 
went on, ‘‘ Mrs. Lovely will tell you ’m 
a sort of Handy Andy about here.” 

Just as the last bit of crimson had faded 
from the sunset clouds, and Miss Somers 
was beginning to feel dreary in the gray 
twilight, Molly’s bright face appeared at 
the window. 

‘““Oh, Aunty! it was glorious on the 
bridge ; the sunset was everywhere. It 
was over the hills, and on the river; and 
Andy said it was on the ocean, too. If 
only I could stand on the bridge and look 
at the ocean and the river at the same 
time! It was so beautiful I got no 
further than the bridge. And Andy says 
there is a dog-cart and a gentle pony, just 
the turnout for youand me, when we want 
to take a drive, and a neat sun-down, 
when we want two seats, anda landauand 
span when we want to goinstyle. And 
Andy says”— 

Aunty had raised her eyebrows at the 
first mention of “ Andy”; had frowned 


‘* And is her 
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at the second mention, and now looked 
quite shocked, and in a significant voice 
inquired, ‘‘ Who?” 

“Oh, Andy—Andy Briggs, the fisher- 
boy, you know,” rep!ied Molly. innocent- 
ly, ignoring her aunt’s alarming symp- 
toms. ‘ He’s a nice boy, only he’s a little 
shy. You ought to see how he blushes 
every time he is spoken to. And he knows 
all about everything around here. 

‘*There’s a stable across the bridge 
where they let horses, and he knows just 
what we want. And he ¢o¢s and drives 
when any one wants him to ; and he knows 
the way to all the places. He’s coming 
up to-morrow at four. I told him to come 
with the two-seated carriage, for I knew 
you would not want to be worrying about 
finding the way all the time. 

** And he’s so funny ; when I asked him 
his name he said ‘ Andy,’ and woulda’t 
tell me anything else. He said every- 
body called him Andy, and Handy Andy. 
But, finally, he said his last name was 
Briggs. However, he will answer to 
nothing but Andy, so Andy it is.” 

‘*What does he look like—this Briggs 
boy ?” asked Miss Somers, 

‘-Oh, you mustn’t mind, Aunty, if he 
looks a little queer,” said Molly, the dim- 
ples coming in her rosy cheeks. ‘‘I am 
afraid you won't admire his looks; but 
he is very obliging, and he will be so use- 
ful.” 

Aunty heaved an inward sigh of relief, 
while Molly feared her aunt’s silence med- 
itated the refusal of the Handy Andy’s 
services, but wisely concluded that it 
was best to say no more until he had made 
his bow to Miss Somers. 

The first ride proved to be so many miles 
of delight; green Janes, sbady hollows, 
hills with their glimpses of valley, and 
marsh, and ocean, quaint old houses, and 
now and th:na milland a mill stream. 

‘-I don’t like tow-heads; he’s a regular 
tow-head,” remarked Miss Somers of the 
Handy Andy, when they had seated 
themselves at the windows after their re- 
turn. 

‘* Hush ! he is going by,” warned Molly. 

‘* Well, I don’t think he could hear me. 
How can you tell that he blushes? He’s 
so red all the time I’m sure I couldn’t tell. 
A red-faced tow-head is ridiculous.” 

**Itv’s the sea air colors him so. Don’t 
you notice how white his forehead is when 
he takes his cap off? He is out all day 
every dsy. He does look queer.” 

Aunty was in a very comfortable state 
of mind. Humarock with its promise of 
endless drives, with a modest and skillful 
driver, so shy and homely that he was safe 
for the most romantic girl in the worid, 
and so accommodating that nothing was 
too much trouble; with its winding river 
for rowing and sailing, its green hills for 


- climbing, its miles of sandy beach and its 


bridge and plank walk over the break- 
water for promenading; its hotel when 
when she wanted society—really, it seemed 
as if she might be entertained for a while, 

But after they had explored the country 
in all directions, visited the Springs, the 
Peregrine White apple tree, or the spot 
where it once stood, the Webster place, the 
Governor Wentworth and Adelaide Phillips 
places, seen Adelaide Phillips’s last season’s 
stage costumes swinging gayly from a 
clothes-line, seen Governor Carver’s old 
hat, and achair that came over in the 
‘* May flower,” ventured even to Rainbow 
bridge, and visited the Atlantic Cable; 
after all this, Humarock attractions began 
to pall. 

‘*T haven’t met a soul at Humarock ho- 
tel whom I ever set eyes on before. 
There’s a party coming now, coming from 
the hotel, in a landau. They’re off on 
some sightseeing tour, I know.” 

After the party came Andy, loitering by 
the house in an aimless fashion, as if all 
the work in the world had been com- 
pleted. 

‘© Andy!” called Molly, ‘‘ where is that 
party bound ?” 

‘*Going to see the Old Oaken Bucket, 
Everybody that comes to Humarock has 
to take a trip to the O.d Oaken Bucket.” 

‘*Why haven’s we ever been? Why 
hasn’t he mentioned it to us? ask him. I 
had rather see the Old Oaken Bucket 
than all the places we have visited.” 

‘* Why haven’t we been? Why haven’t 
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you mentioned it to us?” asked Molly, 
obediently. 

‘““Why, I suppose I didn’t happen to 
think anything special about it. Almost 
every one has been there, and ”— 

**Can’t we go? Can’t we go this very 
hour ?” asked Molly. 

‘Then go and get the sun-down, quick, 
before any one else gets it.” 

*“*T amsorry, but I can’t go. I engaged 
to take a party fishing, and the tide will 
be up in half an hour. But you can find 
the way without any trouble.” 

The team was brought and the direc- 
tions given. ‘ Besure to turn to the left 
when you come to the hay scales,” were 
Andy’s parting words. 

**This is pleasant,” announced Miss 
Somers. ‘I really am getting tired of the 
sight of that tow-head. There is no need 
of taking a driver with us now we are so 
well acquainted.” 

‘This is pleasant,” echoed Molly. 
‘* Now be sure we remember the directions 
straight.” 

They rode a good many miles according 
to directions, but no hay scales did they 
find. Then they inquired ; but the direc- 
tions were so vague they were unable to 
follow them, and atlast reluctantly turned 
about and began their homeward journey. 

‘*TIt seems as if 1 had been to the ends 
of the earth,” said Miss Somers, wearily. 
‘Do let us stop at this neat looking little 
cottage and see if we. can buy a glass of 
milk.” 

They found a paralyzed woman in the 
house, who spoke to them from the win- 
dow and invited them in. She said ‘ Mi- 
randy,” her sister, had gone to a neigh- 
bor’s, and she told Molly where to find 
the milk, and anything else she might like 
for luacheon. 

Sne was much pleased with Miss Som- 
ers, and praised ber gown and bonnet and 
her looks, and begged her not to hurry, as 
she did not often have company, especial- 
ly ** city company.” 

And Miss Somers, who, despite her 
never-failing complaint of her ‘‘ suffer- 
ings,” was a kind-hearted woman, finding 
she was giving the poor soul so much 
pleasure, became confidential, and gave 
her the whole history of her invalidism, 
and the paralytic, in return, gave her the 
history of her ills. 

Aunty seemed quite refreshed when 
they again set out, and Molly mentally 
remarked that paralyzed old ladies seemed 
to do her aunt more good than all the 
beauties of Humarock, sea air and all. 

‘*T am going again,” said Miss Somers ; 
‘«she said I did her a world of good, and 
I promised I would go again. I’m going 
to carry her that red cashmere shawl 
when I go. I have shawls enough with- 
out it, and it’s an old-fashioned thing. 
She would be delighted with it, 1 know. 
We shall have to take a driver with us 
next time,” remarked Miss Somers, after 
a pause ; ‘* but dosee if there’s some other 
man they send. I am so tired of that 
Andy.” 

The next morning the sundown was 
sent up with a black-eyed, black-haired, 
good-looking young man holding the 
reins. - 

‘There, that is something like it,” ob- 
served Miss Somers. 

At last they were at the old homestead 
of the author of the ‘* Old Oaken Bucket.” 
Miss Somers had been fearing to seea 
bare, old, dilapidated house w ith nothing 
picturesque about it ; but here was a well- 
kept little brown cottage set right in the 
depths of a green dell. And there was 
the well at thecorner of the house. 

Molly laughed when she sawit. “It 
looks as tho they feared some one would 
come and carry it off, and had taken it 
up there for safe keeping.” 

The driver, who had introduced himself 
as ‘*Mr. Benson,” got out, and Molly got 
out, and they went upto the well, and 
Mr. Benson lowered the bucket. 

Aunty had congratulated herself on the 
appearance of the new driver ; but before 
they were halfway to the Old Oaken 
Bucket she had repented. He devoted his 
whole attention to Molly, which Andy 
had never done. He was altogether too 
free with his glib tongue and his black 
eyes, And the worst of it was, Molly 
seemed to like it. 
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Now they chatted at the well, and 
laughed, and repeated poetry, and sang 
bits of the ‘Old Oaken Bucket,” and 
gathered some leaves for keepsakes. It 
seemed an endless time to Miss Somers, out 
in the carriage, before they came back, 
bringing with them a dripping glass of 
water. 

** Of course it isn’t the same bucket,” 
said Molly, ‘‘ but do taste. It is the most 
delicious water I ever drank.” And in- 
deed Miss Somers agreed to this; but she 
did not like the sparkle in Molly’s eyes or 
the color in her cheeks. 

On the way home Mr. Benson stopped 
at a farmhouse, and while the ladies wait- 
ed in the carriage they heard birds sing- 
ing in the house. 

**T should like to see the birds,” said 
Miss Somers. 

‘*Come right in,” said a piping little 
voice, and a pale-faced, hump-backed 
child stood at the door. ‘I like to have 
ladies look at my birds,” she said. 

“Why! why !” exclaimed Miss Somers; 
‘*what a lot of them! What do you do 
with so many ?” 

‘*T sell them,” said the child. 

** Do you sell many ?” 

‘* Not very many.” 

‘*T am glad you sell them,” said Miss 
Somers, ‘‘ for I want one somuch, I never 
heard canaries sing like that.” 

The child’s face grew radiant, and the 
kind-hearted invalid noting it, hastened 
to say, ‘‘ I believe I must have two, one 
might be lonesome.” 

**What will you do with all that 
money ?”’ asked Molly. 

The child stepped nearer and said, 
softly : ‘‘ I'll buy me a frock and a pair of 
shoes to help Father, and the rest I will 
send to my brother to help him get his 
education—all but twenty-five cents. I 
always save out twenty five cents to send 
to the hospital where they take care of 
poor sick children who haven’t any 
homes.” 

Miss Somers was too tired to take her 
promenade on the beach that night; not 
so Molly. She came into the parlor on 
her return, with the dimples dancing in 
her cheeks, and Jaughter in her eyes. 

**Oh, Aunty! We haven’t seen the Old 
Oaken Bucket homestead after all. Didn’t 
you notice that there was nothing there 
but the house and the well ; not one of the 
places the song tells about? Andy says 
there are two places that lay claim to the 
Old Oaken Bucket, and the other place is 
not so neat and pretty, but has all the 
points the song mentions. Just think how 
delightful! Now I know what they have 
the well tucked up so close to the house 
for.” 

Molly sat down and laughed, but Miss 
Somers felt aggrieved. ‘‘That makes twice 
we have gone on a fool’s errand,” she said. 
‘* Why didn’t Andy tell us?” 

‘© Why, he supposed of course that Mr. 
Benson knew ; everybody around here 
knows.” 

“I don’t think Mr. Benson knows his 
place as well as Andy,” observed Miss 
Somers; ‘‘ we had better have Andy here- 
after. He doesn’t speak except he is 
spoken to. I know I thought it very tire- 
some of him at first, but now I believe I 
prefer him to a young man who doesn’t 
know when to keep still, and who takes 
liberties. Don’t you think we had better 


~ have Andy hereafter ?” 
** Yes, I think we had,” answered Molly;- 


but she colored up so that Miss Somers 
feared she should have further trouble 
with Mr. Benson. 

‘‘The third time never fails,” said Molly, 
merrily, next day; ‘‘shall we try again 
for the Old Oaken Bucket ?” 

** Yes,” said Miss Somers ; ‘‘I have un- 
dertaken to see it, and I am not going to 
give up. But be sure they send no one but 
Andy.” 

Halfway to the homestead they came 
upon a wrecked team. The horse was 
crippled, the carriage broken, the occu- 
pants (three women) half frightened out 
of their wits, and, being in a long stretch 
of woods, they did not know what to do. 
One woman had a sprained ankle, and 
another a bruised head, and the third 
seemed equal to nothing but wringing her 
hands and wailing. 

Andy drove to the nearest house and 


left Miss Somers and Molly, and went back 
for the three women. He took them to 
the house and then drove off and hunted 
up two men to help him get the wrecked 
team to the barn. All this took time; 
and when Andy drove to the door for 
Miss Somers and Molly there was nothing 
to do but return home, 

Molly seemed more disappointed than 
her aunt, who was occupied with the 
afternoon’s adventures. ‘* Molly, those 
four sisters that live in that house in the 
woods are very interesting,” she said. 
‘*They have no neighbors for two miles 
one way, and a nile and a half the other. 
They are delighted to have company. Iam 
going again. They are going to show me 
over the house ; and I know it’s full of 
curious old things, and Iam going to tell 
therm about the city and my travels. They 
asked me if I wouldn’t. They seem to be 
very intelligent women.” 

What with the paralytic and the little 
bird. girl and the four isolated sisters, Miss 
Somers had enough to occupy her mind 
for weeks. It was a new sensation to her 
to find herself the object of so much in- 
terest and delight. Sne was experiencing 
more real happiness than ever she had 
known, and she did not know that it was 
the joy of serving some one begjdes her- 
self, 

Molly was secretly jubilant, for the 
charms of Humarock only deepencd for 
her as the days and weeks sped by ; and it 
was not until the first September gale 
swept down the coast and thundered on 
Humarock beach that the invalid gave 
a thought to forsaking her summer 
home. 

**It has been the pleasantest season I 
can remember,” remarked Miss Somers, 
as she and Molly were packing the trunks. 
**T don’t know why, either. I think I 
must like rusticating better than fashion- 
able boarding.” 

“I think, Aunty, it’s because you are 
such a dear aunty, and have made so 
many people happy,” said Molly. 

Miss Somers looked up, and something 
in Molly’s face arrested her attention. 

“Molly, what makes you look so—so 
radiant? Are youso glad togo home?” 

“Oh no; it isn’t that. I think—per- 
haps it’s because I—have made somebody 
happy, too.” 

Aunty sprang up in sudden alarm, and 
the trunk lid fell with a bang. 

‘*Now, Molly Lindstrom, if you have 
been into mischief—I never shall have 
the face to return you to your mother. 
Tell me all about it, quick !” 

But Molly’s face was hidden in her 
hands, and the crimson glow that shone 
between her fingers confirmed Aunty’s 
worst fears. 

‘*You see—you don’t like him, and I 
am afraid ”’—stammered Molly. 

‘*Molly Lindstrom, don’t tell me you 
have lost your heart to that bold Mr. Ben- 
son.” 

‘**N-o-0, it isn’t Mr. Benson.” 

‘*Ig it that fellow that wears the fancy 
yachting suit co much ; Mr.—Mr.”"— 

‘“*Mr. Morey?’ from Molly. ‘Oh no, 
not Mr. Morey !” 

‘*Dear, dear! there’s no knowing what 
sort of an adventurer you have got inter- 
ested in. And I thought this was such a 
safe place. Of course it isn’t the man with 
the goggles ; he’s old enough to be your 
father. There’s no one else but Andy, 
and it’s too absurd to mention him.” 

There was such a peculiar silence after 
this that Aunty grew excited and shook 
Molly by theshoulder. ‘‘If you don’t tell 
me I’ll have hysterics this minute,” she 
said. And poor Molly, who feared she 
would have hysterics if she did tell her, 
faltered : “‘Iv’s—it’s—it’s Andy !” 

Aunty was speechless for a moment. 
She sat down on the trunk and fanned 
herself. At last she said, slowly : 

*‘ That red-faced tow-head !” 

Molly’s hands came down from her face, 

‘Oh, Aunty, I think pale hair is beauti- 
ful, and I’m sure he will whiten out as 
nice as anybody when he gets away from 
the shore. And he’s so good and kind, 
and he’s so interesting.” 

‘* Interesting !” exclaimed Aunty. with 
an upward curve of her nose; “that 
dummy !” 

‘But he talks with me; he knows in- 
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teresting things about everything. And 
—and—he thinks so much of—me.” 

‘© Ob, of course! And he a stable boy 
and a man of all work. And there's no 
knowing what his people may be. Your 
mother never will forgive me.” 

‘*There’s a secret to that,” said Molly, 
smiling through her tears, ‘He isn’ta 
man of all work, only vacations. Heis a 
college student, and this is his last year. 
A rich uncle is educating him and going 
to give hima good start. He spends his 
vacations here at his grandfather’s because 
iv’s good for his health. 

‘*When we are—married,” said Molly, 
beginning to glow again, ‘for a wedding 
trip we are going to the Old Oaken Bucket 
homestead.” 

‘¢ Why didn’t I know all this before?” 
demanded Miss Somers. 

‘Because I didn’t know it myself. 
Andy didn’t tell me until after we were— 
engaged.” 

Then Molly fled, leaving Aunty in a 
dazed state, repeating to herself: ‘‘ That 
tow-head !” 

ABINGTON, MASS. 


THE PEAR TREE AND THE WISE 
MAN, 


BY J. A. M. HEMMEON, 





On a pleasant slope in the midst of a 
great country there grew an Orchard in 
which were many fine Trees; but among 
all the Trees that grew in the Orchard the 
Pear Tree was the tallest and fairest to 
see, 

There all through the summer days the 
bees kept up an incessant drowsy hum- 
ming, and the birds sang sweetly some- 
times, tho mostly they were too busy to 
sing; for which the Pear Tree laughed at 
them. 

Underfoot the Grass grew luxuriantly, 
decorated with Yellow Dandelions and 
Ox-eyed Daisies and Buttercups; but 
these the Pear Tree despised because they 
were low onthe ground. Sometimes Peo- 
ple would walk through the Orchard or 
sit in the shade of the Tree; and it would 
take no notice of the People, forgetting 
that if it had not been for them, it would 
never have been in the Orchard. 

Only two things the Pear Tree envied, 

When the Sun shone over the Orchard, 
him the Pear Tree envied because he was 
so bigh and powerful. 

Sometimes the Wind came winnowing 
through the Orchard, gently stirring the 
leaves and sending showers of snowy 
Petals fluttering to the ground, But 
what he might do when angry and bois- 
terous no one knew, tho there wis a tra- 
dition that be could easily uproot Trees: 

So him the Tree feared because he was 
so powerful, 

Now, with all its beauty the Tree was 
false. 

True, its blossoms were beautiful, but 
they had no perfume. 

Its fruit was handsome, but always rot- 
ten at the core and wormy. 

Sometimes the other Trees talked among 
themselves about the Pear Tree because it 
was so proud, and because the Gardener 
cared for it so greatly. 

‘*Fancy!” said the Apple Tree, with 
wide-spreading branches and large white 
blossoms. ‘‘ He is dishonest and yet holds 
his head so high. What is the use of liv- 
ing where such dishonor thrives ?” 

‘© Yes, isn’t it shameful ?” chattered the 
Cherry Tree. ‘‘ How [ would hate to be 
like him!” Yet in its heart the Cherry 
Tree envied the Pear Tree a little, 

‘* See here !” said the Purple Pium Tree, 
with several suspicions of black knot, a 
degrading disease; ‘‘let us petition to 
have him put out of the Orchard.” 

But this was only talk, or rather, rustle 
of leaves, and never amounted to any- 
thing. Oaly the Quince Tree blushed and 
said she thought the Pear Tree very fine- 
looking. 

One day the Manager walked into the 
Orchard and looked among the Trees, He 
heard them talking and understood them 
well; for he had learned the Monkeys’ 
language, and are not Trees more learned 
than Monkeys? And he knew that the 
Pear Tree was deceitful and was fooling 
him ; but managers like to be fooled some- 
times, so he said nothing, 
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Then he called the Gardener and said : 
** The Ground is overcrowded and cannot 
suppert all these Trees; you must cut 
some down. The Pear Tree is too tall and 
handsome; let him live, and cut down the 
chattering Cherry Tree.” 

Now, the Cherry Tree, tho he was a 
chatterer, was honest withal. 

Of course the Ground should have been 
consulted, as it had always been in times 
long ago; but because it had been as oirt 
under the feet for so long, and had gaid 
notbing, it lay quite still and silent. Prob- 
ably it had forgotten how to act. 

Then the Cherry Tree was cut down, 
and the Wind moaned, and the Trees 
sighed; only the Pear Tree clapped its 
leaves. 

So the Pear Tree grew and throve, and 
its bloseoms were more beautiful ard its 
fruit more rotten. And one by one the 
otber Trees were sacrificed by the Garden- 
er’s ax until the Pear Tree stood quite 
alone in all its dishonor. 

Now all the world might bave known of 
the Pear Tr: e’s dishonor, for the sparrows 
were guardians of the Orcbard, becavse 
they are foreigners and have little brain. 
And they can fly far and fast and are vol- 
uble; but the Pear Tree stuffed their 
mouths with its roiten frvit. 

But the Wind would not be bribed, and 
told the histcry of the Orchard to a Wire 
Man who dwelt near by. 

Now the Wise Man knew that the 
Ground alone should say what it would 
support, and grieved that it should sleep 
so long. So he went into the Orchard, 
and around about it, and collected the 
History of the Pear Tree, which laughed 
at him. 

And the Manager, strangely, would 
have prevented the Wise Man, but darcd 
not, for the Wind was backing him. 

Then the Wise Man stamped on the 
Ground and struck it and goaded it until 
it opened one eye. And then he read the 
Hisiory to the Ground which stirred it to 
a great depth so that it was moved ever 
80 little. 

Presently it yawned and swallowed the 
Pear Tree and many sparrows that perched 
in its branches, stuffed with rotten fruit. 
And the Manager and Gardener, sitting 
in its shade, were swaliowed also, Then 
the Wise Man planted other good Trees, 

and trained them, and the Orchard be- 
came famous, and the finest in the cuun- 
iry. And alsoanew Manager was ap- 
pointed, and a Gardener, and People came 
from far to copy from the Orchard. But 
what the Ground could do, if tully awak- 
ened, can hardly be estimated. 





Now the Orchard is a City, and the 
Pear Tree an Institution of the City, while 
the other Trees are other Institutions ; but 
that is neither here nor there. The Man- 
ager and Gardener are certain dignitaries 
of the City. But the Wind is the Power 
of the Press, and the Ground, Public Sen- 
timent, while the Wise Man is just a Min- 
ister. 

WOLFVILLE, N. S., CANADA. 
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MOTHER'S LITTLE LAD. 


BY NANNIE FITZHUGH MACLEAN, 








HE leans, caressing, at his mother’s side, 
Just newly rid of girlish kilt and plaid— 
The long-sought triumph of his boyhood’s 

pride— 
And plans her future, Mother’s little lad. 





He dreams, impatient of his lagging youth, 
To conquer fate, and all her life make 
glad ; 
Strong in the strength of love and fearless 
truth— 
A dear defender, Mother’s little lad. 


While on her cheek falls soft that light 
caress, 
Small weight hath care to make her mu- 
sings sad ; 
Such power is bis a life to blight or bless ; 
And yet he is but Mother’s little lad! 


Whatever meed of fortune’s favoring grace 
The fickle-hearted years may take or add, 
Within one stedfast heart in changeless 
place, 
He is forever Mother’s little lad. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
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TIM. 


BY M, ELOISE TALBOT. 











TIM sat upon the curbstone, with his 
feet planted firmly in the gutter, amusing 
himself by aiming mud balls at a wilted 
head of lettuce, which had been thrown 
out from the cheap produce stall just 
behind it, to grow yet more despondent 
upon the cobblestones, under the broiling 
heat of a July sun. 

Tim was a very ragged little boy. It 
was impossible to tell what color his 
clothes had originally been; at present 
they were the same hue as the sidewalk, 
the street and the shop windows. 
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Everything looked just alike in Cardinal 
Street, except the sky, which always kept 
its true blue behind the smoke; and on 
clear Sundayr, when the furnaces were 
out, the children used to look up at it 
and wonder what it meant. 

Tim had stopped wondering. He had 
found it was of no use, for no one had 
ever told him. Tim had shaggy hair, and 
a bungry mouth and an ugly little nose. 
His eyes, which were very bright and 
fearless, were the only pleasant things in 
his weather-beaten little face. They were 
eyes from which the other boys hid every- 
thing that, according to the standard of 
Cardinal Street, was called *‘ mean.” 

They said, when he saw anything of 
that sort, they did not like the look of 
him, and they knew by experience that 
Tim’s fists, tho small, were as hard as 
Tim’s eyes were big. 

In many ways, however, Tim was no 
bett'r than most of the little city boys 
who like to sit on curbstones. He wasa 
newsboy by trade, and one of the dirtiest 
of them. He was only employed because 
he was so quick in jumping on and off the 
electric cars and never got caught between 
them, 

When he went to the Newsboys’ dinner, 
which was given on Thanksgiviog Day, 
he did not steal the spoons to be sure, but 
he did filfhis pockets with fruit, and then 
hold out his plate for more, with a look 
of neglected innocence. 

He usually managed to get an astonish- 
ly longer ‘* grab” of peanuts, when a 
bushel basket of them was carried down 
between the lines of boys, after dinner was 
over. 

Tim had one friend, a boy of the streets 
hke himself, who was named Pat. He 
was quite fond of him, and if it had not 
been for Pat, he would never have seen 
Smut. Pat called to him as he sat on the 
curbstone, 

‘Can yer keep yer mouth shut ef I 
show yer sumthin?” he asked, Tim nod- 
ded assent. ‘* All right, look here thin.” 

Pat led the way into an alley, and, stoop- 
ing down in a muddy corner, pulled a 
blue rag off of an old box, which it part- 
ly covered. 

Something small and black lay curled 
up there. When it felt the airit began to 
move. 

‘*Pick him up,” said Pat, grinning 
broadly. ‘‘ Ain’t he a dandy ?”’ 

Tim’s eyes were wide open. He lifted 
the bundle in both hands, and it began to 
unwind itself and show that it was made 
up of asmall body, a round head likea 
little bullet, four aimless legs, and a wisp 
of a tail. 

It was very soft and warm, and it sent 
a queer thrill into Tim’s rocky little heart, 
which had never been touched at all by 
the dozens of cats he had chased. 

‘*Give him to me,” said Pat; but at his 
rough touch the puppy gave a feeble yelp, 
and, stickiog out his tiny tongue, licked 
Tim’s fingers pleadingly. 

Tim was melted entirely. 

‘* Look a-here, Pat,” he said. ‘ Yer 
ain’t been good to him! Won’t yer sell 
him to me?” 

‘-What’ll yer gimme ?” said Pat, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘I don’t care nothin’ much about 
him. I fished him out of a bar’! las’ night. 
I thought first he was a coal till he 
squealed.” 

“‘T'll give yer fi’ cents,” said Tim, hur- 
riedly. 

Five cents was a very large sum in 
Cardinal S.reet. Pat did not hesitate. 

**Pll take yer,” he replied; *‘ but yer 
ain’t got the money.” 

““Tli bave it to-night,” said Tim, stur- 
dily. ‘‘ You jest keep the dog for me; 
and don’t yer hit him no more,” he added, 
as he laid the bundle gently back in the 
box, with a final pat on its bullet head. 

It would have been quite impossible for 
Tim to save five cents out of his daily 
earnings. They were barely enough to 
save himself from hunger; but he had 
another plan. 

There was a mysterious gentleman who 
used to drive into Cardinal Street every 
afternoon, and stop at the door of a large 
factory across the way. He sometimes 
gave money to the little urchins of the 
place for very strange reasons. 


For instance, Tim knew that he gave - 


five cents to Mike O’Brien, the boy who 
held his horse, every day that he had clean 
hands with which to do it. Tim could 
not understand why in the least, but his 
reasoning was simple. 

If this unaccountable gentleman gave 
five cents to Mike if he had clean hands, 
why should he not give five cents to him, 
Tim, if he washed his, also? So he b2gan 
to make ready. 

A friendly washerwoman lived in the 
house with him, and she gave him a piece 
of soap which had once b-en white. He 
had acracked bowl which he filled with 
cold water, and began. He had not 
washed his hands for so long that he had 
almost forgotten how. It was hard work, 
the dirt would stick, and the water was so 
cold and harsh that it hurt. 

But he did not falter, and he finally 
reached such a result that, on looking at 
his finger-tips, he exclaimed in astonish- 
ment: ‘* Why, they’re pink !” 

An hour later, when the mysterious 
gentleman opened the factory door, and 
came out to his buggy, he felt a pull at his 
coat skirts, and, looking round, saw a 
small boy standing beside him, who held 
up both hands in a strange fashion. 

‘* Please, sir, 1 want fi’ cents,” said the 
sniall boy. 

‘* What for ?’ asked the gentleman, sur- 
prised. 

‘* Because,” replied the small boy, “I 
weshed my hands like Mike, sir, and I’m 
wantin’ yer to gi’ me fi’ cents like yer 
gives him.” 

The gentleman looked puzzled, then a 
light broke over his face, and he threw his 
head back to laugh heartily. 

** Don’t you think that I should be ruin- 
ed if all the boys in Cardinal Screet fol- 
lowed Mike’s bad example?” he asked, 
with a twinkle in his eyes. 

*’*Tain’c at all likely, sir. I:’s too hard 
work for most of ’em,” responded Tim. 

The gentleman laughed more heartily 
still, and, putting his hand into his pocket 
drew out a nickel, and dropped it into 
Tim’s outspread palms. Then he wheeled 
about suddenly, and put both hands on 
Tim’s shoulders. 

‘*What are you going to do with it?” 
he asked. 

‘*Goin’ ter buy a pup, sir.” 

‘* And what are you going to do with a 
pup?” 

‘“*Why—why,” stammered Tim, growing 
red in the face, ‘‘I guess as how I wants 
him for a friend, sir.” 

‘“-Ah!’ said the gentleman, his smile 
becoming grave. ‘’ Well, I hope he may 
be a good friend to you, my boy.” 

Then he got into his buggy thoughtfully, 
and drove away. 

Therefore it was that Tim and Smut, the 
dog, came to know each other, and they 
became more than friends; they were 
brothers. 

Tim loved Smut more than he had 
known he could love anything in the 
world, and Smut loved Tim with all the 
heart he had, and there was a great deal 
of it. 

Smut grew up intoa fiae black dog. He 
was not large, but he had enough rains 
to make up forany lack of size. 

They slept together, Smut’s nose thrust 
into Tim’s neck. They ate together; and 
when [um went to the Tnanksgiving din- 
ner this year, be put a slice of turkey into 
his pocket instead of fruit, so Smut had 
the most royal feast he had ever known 
since he began life in a barrel. 

Tim soon taught him t» sell newspapers. 
It was astonishing to see how much more 
quickly people would buy papers when 
they were offered them by acurly little 
dog, than by a dirty little boy. 

But then, perhaps Smuc’s wistful nose 
had s>mething to do with it. 

Besides Smut had fine powers of dis- 
crimination. He never could be induced 
to offer the news on winter mornings to 
certain wrapped-up gentlemen, who 


looked as if the frost had gotten into their 


pinched faces; but the men with red 
cheeks, who walked with a springing 
step, and the motherly women who 
carried big bags— Ah! Smut knew his 
customers well. 

But one day, when Tim jumped upon 
an electric car, and shouted in at thedoor, 
‘* Pape’s !” Smut did not follow him for a 
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very sad reason. The confusion of the 
big drays and rapid carriages had, for 
once, been too much for the little fellow ; 
and when Tim jumped off the car, there 
he lay on the stones panting, one poor 
little paw, run over, bruised and bleed- 
ing. 

Tim’s heart was almost broken. He 
took his pet up in his arms, and the dog 
moaned and licked his hand. 

Poor Tim did not know what to do. 
He owned not even ahandkerchief with 
which to bind up the injured leg. He 
carried him to a fountain near by to let 
him cool his hot tongue in the running 
water: but tho that seemed to give a little 
relief, Smut’s eyes were fast growing dull, 
and a dreadful thought caught at Tim’s 
heart that he might die. 

At this moment two young men came 
down the street, and stopped beside him. 

** Hullo!” said one of them, ‘‘ what’s 
the matter here?’ He examined Smut 
closely as he lay in Tim’s arms. ‘‘ Have 
you had him in a fight?” he asked, and 
added, to his companion: ‘* By Jove! he’s 
a fine dog; has good points. Where do 
you suppose the little beggar got him?” 

‘-He’s mine!” exclaimed Tim, indig- 
nantly ; ‘‘ and I never went fur ter have 
him ina fight. He got runned down by 
@ car.” 

“Oal”’ said the young man, with a 
half-scornful laugh and side-glance at his 
friend. ‘* Well, I don’t suppose you want 
him any longer now. What do you say 
toa dollar for him? I'll take him off your 
bands.” 

Tim’s eyes blazed, and he hugged Smut 
tightly. 

** No, yer don’t,” he said. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
sell him, not for no hundred dollars !” 

‘But look here,” began the man, im- 
patiently, when the gentleman who had 
not spoken before interrupted him. 

‘* Your dog is very badly hurt,” he said. 
‘* If you will giwe him to my friend here, 
he can do much better for him than you, 
and very likely cure him entirely.” 

Tim’s face fell. He knew it was very 
true. What chance was there for a poor 
little lame dog in Cardinal Street ? 

Smut opened his eyes and moaned 
piteously. 

Tim made up his mind. He iaid his 
cheek on Smut’s head for good-by, and 
then, because he thought he was going to 
choke, he spoke very fast indeed, 

‘“‘Vil give him to you,” he said, placing 
the dog in the arms of the last speaker ; 
** but don’t yer let that other feller touch 
him.” 

The first young man laughed and, draw- 
ing a coin from his pocket, dropped it into 
Tim’s hand. 

Tim’s face was on fire as he threw the 
silver back again with all his might, and 
ran away into the crowd to escape Smut’s 
pleading cry. 

The two weeks that followed were the 
very longest that Tim ever kaew. All 
that made life pleasant had gone away 
with Smut, and he could not bear to sell 
papers when his faithful little friend was 
not trotting by his side. So he did not sell 
many, and grew very hungry in conse- 
quence. 

He was standing forlornly, one after- 
noon about five o’clock, ina doorway. It 
had begun to snow earlier, and the side- 
walks were quite covered already. The 
crowd of passers-by hurried and jostled 
one another more vigorously than ever in 
their desire to reach their cheerful homes, 

Tim stared at the gray sky. 

There did not seem to be any hope for 
him any where. 

A sudden cry drew his attention. A 
lady who slipped upon the pavement, re- 
covered herself, and went on ; but, in her 
start, a pin with a bright jewel had fallen 
noiselessly from her dress. It lay glisten- 
ing on the soft snow. 

Tim looked quickly round. No one had 
seen it but himself. Ina moment it might 
be his. He knew, all little street boys 
know, where he could get money for such 
things. 

If he bad money, Smut might be his 
once more, and he could buy everything 
that was needed for him, as well as the 
gentleman in broadcloth, who had spoken 
so unkindly tohim. The temptation was 
very great. 
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He started forward, when a band was 
laid on his arm. 

‘*My boy, did you not see who dropped 
that pin?’ Tim looked round. 

There, behind him, stood a man whom 
Tim instantly recognized as the myste- 
rious gentleman of the five-cent pieces. 
He had a wonderfully winning face, and 
a pairof very kind brown eyes ; but some- 
how, as Tim looked into them, he felt 
that they would have nothing but the 
truth from him. 

The words which he longed to speak, 
died upon his lips. He shrunk back into 
his corner baffled, and a hard look came 
into his face. 

** Yes, Idid,” he said, sullenly. 
I spose yer’ll go and tell on me.” 

‘*No,” replied the gentleman, quietly, 
‘*T give you my word I will do nothing of 
the sort. I think you are going to be 
man enough to pick that pin up, and give 
it back to its owner.” 

Tim looked across the street. The lady 
had stopped in front of an opposite win- 
dow, and stood looking in at a beautiful 
picture which hung there. 

Tim looked again at the shining jewel 
in the snow. If only she would goon and 
give him an excuse for taking it up, and 
then—but the kind brown eyes were grow- 
ing keener every minute, and that thought 
died also. 

His anger melted, for the world seemed 
to hold nothing for him at that moment 
but Smut’s longing eyes. 

He looked up pitifully. ‘‘It isso hard,” 
he said. 

The gentleman put his other hand on 
his shoulder. ‘‘Are you going to be 
afraid of anything because it is hard?” 
he asked. 

Tim never quite knew how he did it, 
but in anotter instant he had cayvght up 
the pin, dashed across the street under the 
noses of half-a-dozen horses, and, thrust- 
ing it into the astonished lady’s hand, had 
rushed away at such a pace that the mys- 
terious gentleman, altho doing his best, 
was utterly unable to follow him. 

It was a wild and stormy night, and Tim 
could not sleep. The wind howled around 
the garret where he lay in bed, and the 
flakes drifted in through the cracks in the 
casement and dropped upon the floor. It 
was such a long night. Tim thought it 
would never end, and every time the 
clocks rapg the hours out, if took longer 
than ever before the long strokes died into 
silence. 

The sun rose so late that Tim crawled 
out of bed before it. The storm had 
ceased. He pulled his clothes on slowly, 
not caring in the least that there would be 
splendid sliding outside in the streete. 
Suddenly he stopped. There wasa strange 
noise without on the stairs. There wasa 
patter, a run, a sbarp little bark, which 
made him catch his breath. 

The door burst open, and in rushed 
something helter-skelter, all black and 
white, jumping, wagging, standing on its 
head, rolling over and over, whining, 
barking, nearly eating Tim’s hands in its 
crazy desire to lick them, leaping finally 
into his arms and burying its head in hi 
neck; Smut had come back to his little 
master again. 

Two gentlemen bad been standing at 
the garret door for some minutes before 
Tim had apy eyes to see them. Oce was 
the mysterious gentleman, and the other 
was the young man to whom Tim had 
confided Smut on the day of the accident. 
The latter held part of a leathern strap in 
bis hand, the otlier end of which dangled 
from a shinin: collar about Smut’s 
neck, 

**T could not hold him,” he explained, 
ruefully. ‘‘He broke away from me the 
moment we turned into the street. I 
thought he would choke himself, he was 
in such a terrible hurry.” 

But Smut’s very lively tail assured them 
that he never had felt quite e0 well before 
in all his life. 

The two gentlemen sat down upon the 
bed because there were no chairs, and 
Tim sat on the fluor in front of them. As 


“Now 


for Smut, he planted himself between 
Tim’s legs, and knocked his tail upon the 
floor until it sounded like the thump of 
the bass drum in a military band. 

The gentlemen asked Tim a great many 
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questions, and at the end they smiled, as 
if they were satisfied. 

“Tim,” said the mysterious gentleman, 
‘*do you like horses ?” 

‘*T don’t favor ’em as much as dogs, 
sir,” replied Tim. ‘I ain’t so well ac- 
quainted with ’em. But they ain’t half 
bad,” he added, anxious lest he had been 
rude. 

‘“‘T have a good many horees,” went on 
the mysterious gentleman, ‘‘ and I have 
several men who take care of them ; but I 
have been thinking, lately, that it would 
be well to have a boy help in grooming 
them, and to make himeelf generally use- 
ful. Do you think you would like to 
come and learn how to do that?” 

‘*Would I have to leave him behind?” 
asked Tim, a little doubtfully, pulling at 
Smut’s ear. 

** No indeed !” exclaimed the mysteri- 
ous gentleman, laughing. ‘‘ I brought you 
two together in the first place, and do you 
suppose I am going to take the risk of 
separating you again?” 

Tim’s face shone. ‘ Indade, I’ll come 
sir, and be very glad too. Get down, yer 
rascal !” for Smut was beginning to prance 
once more. 

He picked the dog up under his arm 
and went over to the mysterious gentle- 
map, and gave him a dirty little hand. 

‘** I want ter thank yer fur itall, sir, an’ 
fur the other day, yer know. Yer said 
yer hoped me and Smuvd be friends, and 
we are, sir. I guess we won't try ter drop 
each other, him au’ me, any more, for we 
can’tseem ter get along nohow, without 
we're together.” 


2 
. 








PEBBLES. 
Nell: “Is he one of the Four Hun- 
dred ?” Belle: ‘I wouldn’t be surprised. 


He might easily be one of the naughts.’’— 
Philadelphia Record. 


....'' Sorry, Madam, but you will have to 
get somebody toidentify you.’”’ ‘* The idea! 
Don’t you see my name right there on the 
eheck ?”’— Boston Transcript. 


..-.** The farmer said one of the little pigs 
was sick, so I brought it some sugar.’’ 
“Sugar!” ‘Yes,sugar. Haven’t you ever 
heard of sugar-cured hams ?’’—T ruth. 


....“* When I first took hold of tbis place,” 
said the new proprietor of the grocery store 
on the corner, “it was doing absolute.y 
nothing, and now the business has dou- 
bled.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


....Blabzer: “Out in the country don’t 
you find it aggravating having to hurry to 
catch trains?” Mazner: “Ob, no! It’s 
hurrying to miss them that we find aggra- 
vating.”—Roxbury Gazette. 


.... Street Car Conductor: *‘I can’t take 
this Canadian money. The company won’t 
take it from us.” Mrs Z.: “Dearme! Ié 
that’s the case, I should think you’d be 
giad to take it.”— Roxbury Gazette. 


.--“*Do you think, Professor,’ said a 
musically ambitious youth, **that I can 
ever do anything with my voice ?” ** Well,” 
was the cautious reply; ‘‘it may come in 
handy to holler with in case of fire.”’— 
Washington Star. 


..-Mrs, Billus: “Don’t you believe it’s 
true, John, that a person pirtakes to a con- 
siderable extent of the nature of the crea- 
ture he eats?” Mr. Billus: “No. [ve 
been eating fish all my life, and I can’t 
swim a stroke.’”’—Chicugo Tribune. 


....Fogg says he received a letter the 
other day, and he had a strong presenti- 
ment that he would find a ten dollar bill in 
it. When he opened it he found a bill for 
ten dollars which, he says, tho not exactly 
the same thing, shows that his impre-sion 
was not altogether astray.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


...-An old colored man sat on his front 
doorstep last evening, doing his best to keep 
cool. Chloe, his wife, was sitting near him, 
and said: ‘‘Say, Sambo, it’s dun been a 
purty hot day, ain’t it?” ‘ Yas, Chloe, it 
dun has; an’ I heard a gemmun say dat it 
was 96 in de shade.” ‘** Why, what duz -dat 
96 in de shade mean ?” ‘I dunno; just 96” 
‘Oh, dere must be surnting more ob it dan 
dat.” Sambo scratched his woolly pate for 
a few minutes, and then gave this very sat 








Feed them properly 
and carefully ; reduce the painfully large per- 
centage of infant mortality. Take no chances 
and make no experiments in this very important 


matter. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- - 


densed Milk has saved thousands of little lives. 





isfactory explanation: ‘‘ Well, honey, I jus’ 
guess it must be dis way. You know when 
dey play sum of dose games dey say a man 
got so many out of a hundred. Now, I dun 
guess dat a hundred’s just as hot asit can 
be, and de 96 to-day means dat we wuz only 
four points from being de hottest we could 
be.”—Hartford Post. 


..--A young farmer, who had great con- 
ceit, little discretion and scarcely any edu- 
cation, presented himself ata Presbyterian 
Conference and said he wished to be ordained 
as a preacher. ‘I ain’t had any great 
learnin’,’”’ he said, frankly, ‘‘ but I reckon 
I’m called to preach. I’ve had a vision three 
nights runnin’; that’s why I’m here.” 
‘* What was your vision ?”’ inquired one of 
the elders. ‘‘ Well,” said the young man, 
‘*T dreamt I see a big round ring in the sky, 
an’ in the middle of it was two great letters 
—P. C. I knew that meant Presbyterian 
Conference, an’ here I am.”’ There was an 
uncomfortable pause, which was broken by 
an elder who knew the young man and was 
well acquainted with the poverty of his 
family and the neglected condition of the 
farm in which his father had taken such 
pride. ‘‘I haven’t any gift at reading 
visions,” said the old man, gravely, as he 
rose from his seat; ‘‘ but I’d like to put it to 
my young friend whether he doesn’t think 
it’s possible those two letters may have 
stood for ‘Plans Corn’? Fortunately, 
this version was accepted by the applicant. 
—The Outlook. 
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ODD KNOTS. 








LThese knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a reaily novel and interesting 


kind are always desired, ant will be welcomed if 
sent to THE LINDEPENDENT.1 





375.—REVERSED RHOMBOID. 

Across: 1, Suffered to go at large, on his 
finding surety for his appearance at a day— 
said of a prisoner : 2, specimens of a granu- 
lar variety of pyroxene ; 3, nocturnal races 
run at Athens during the Panathene and 
other festivals (Standard); 4, Mormons; 5, 
specimens of a whitish mineral—a hydrous 
silicate of lime and soda; 6, made a circle 
around (Obs.); 7, a princely family of Bag- 
dad (Standard); 8, salts of mannitic acid; 
9, tears; 10, duchesses (Standard). 

Down: 1, A letter; 2, a game at cards: 3, 
to tangle; 4, a bench: 5, a trench (Stand- 
ard); 6, a woolen nightcap (Standard): 7, 
mermen or mermaids (Standard); 8, pieces 
for the organ or harpsichord ; 9, baving a 
special outer covering of a nature unlike 
the interior part; 10, Mornions; 11, braces 
used to join two or more staves: 12, fossil 
footprints ; 13, granular crystalline rocks, 
consisting essentially of a triclinic: feldspar 
and hypersthene; 14, calendered; 15, cer- 
tain cereal grasses; 16, a tribe of Indians of 
Northern Bolivia(Century Csclo. of Names): 
17, seas (Century); 18, a worm (Century); 
19, a letter. A. F. HOLT. 

376.—CONUNDRUMS. 
Ee 
Since guessing bouts are popular, 

I’!l ask a question : Who can tell 
Whaat is the difference between 

A sunshade and an obstacle ? 

2. 
And here’s another—not quite the same— 

Let any answer who can: 

When does a surly pedagog 

Somewhat resemble a motor-man ? 


It is a Fact 


That Hood’s Sarsaparilla has an unequalled record 
of cures, the largest sales in the world, and cures 
when all others fail. Get only Hood's, because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye to-day. 


Hood’s Pills 








acte harmoniously with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. They 


cure biliousness, constipation, sick headache, indi- 


gestion, and all liver il's. 
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3. 
The crate of chickens sent to town, ! 
And those tired folks who, for the season, 
Are setting out forrtral haunts, 
Are traveling for the selfsame reason ; 
Solvers, good guessers all, I know, 
Now tell me this—why do they go? 





ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, AUG. 22b. 
369.— 


370.—1, Her(r)-etic ; 2, Her(r)-itor ; 3, Her- 
(r)-schel ; 4, Ber(r)-mit; 5, Her(r)-cules; 6, 
Her(r) etog; 7, Her(r) od; 8, Herr-ing: 9, 
Her(r)-ald ; 10, Her(r)-mes. 

371.—** [hose who read of everything are 
thonght to understand everything, too; 
but itis not always so. Reading furnishes 
the mind only with materials of knowl- 
edge; itis thinking that mikes what we 
read ours. We are of the ruminating kind, 
and it is not enough to crim ourselves with 
a great load of collections; unless we chew 
them over and over again they will not give 
us strength and nourivhment.” 

372.—Doughty, onght, ugh, G: (four A’s 
(forays) ; O, high O (Ohio); low L (Lowell): 
acht (German eight) 

373.—1, Brown; 2, Champaign (cham- 
pagne): 3. Dark(e): 4, Defiance: 5, Fair- 
field, Rich-field ; 6, Greence); 7, Morrow; 8, 
Pike: 9, Pickaway; 10, Warren; 11, Sum- 
mit; 12, Marion (marry on). 

374.—1, Pea soup (peace); 2, halibut 
(halloo, butt); 3, capon (cape, pun); 4, 
green peas (green, piece); 5, potato (pot, a, 
toe): 6. champagne (sham, pain); 7, ice 
cream ([, scream): 8, grapes (gray apes) ; 
9, pears (pairs); 10, Café noir (calf, fane, 
war.) 


Sticky 


weather, heat humidity 
mike life miserable uuless y ou 
realize that Pond’s Extract 
poured in the water you bathe 
with is refreshing and invigorat- 
ing. The other annoyances — 
mosquito bites, prickly - heat, 
hives, ete., Pond’s Extract re- 
ieves, too. Always have handy 
a bottle of genuine Pond’s 
Extract and hot weather is a 
bugbear no longer. 


POND'S EXTRACT 00.. 76 Fifth Ave , N. Y! 
This Girl 


was old enough 
to know better 
than to put a 
cheap wool braid 
on her skirt, next 
time she’ll 
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SKIRT BINDINGS. 


The kind that lasts as long as the skirt. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materia’, to 
the S. H. & M. Co,, P.O. Box 60%, New York City. 
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. Recamier Cream. 


New York, November 13, 1887. 


My DEAR Mrs AYER:—Asone of the *‘ Corps of Paysicians” employed 
by the New York Eveniny World for sick babies, the past summer. [ have 
had cecas‘on to use your Récamier Cream for the terrible skin diseases so 
prevalent among little childrea, particularly those suffering from want of 
I tound Récamier Cream a CURE for Scaid- Head, for Chafing 
and Eczema, and, used in connection with Récamier Soap, I cured any 
pumber of most obstinate cases. 
have ever used, and sbould be in every nur-ery. 

J. H. LOMBARD, M D, 38 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 131 West 3ist St., N. Y. 


The Cream surpasses any ointment [ 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 





Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTR, 
MERCHANTS, 


LFor the week ending Thursday, August 22d, 1895.] 
TEAS.—At the weekly auction sales yesterday 
most grades of teas sold at steady prices, and 
the country demand was larger than usual. The 
large offerings of green teas were the feature of 
the day. Amoy is quoted at 9@13c.; Formosa, 
14@30c.; Fuhchau, 10@25c., and Japans, 14@30c. 
SUGAR.—The demand for refined sugar is 
steady but moderate, and most of the country 
orders are for immediate delivery, showing that 
the supplyis small. Cut loaf and crushed are 
quoted at 51-16@5\%4c.: powdered, 434@4 15-16c. ; 
cubes, 411-16@4%c., and mold “* A,” 411-16@4%c. 
COFFEE.—Mild coffee is barely steady, with 
the demand light; but Brazil coffee is in a little 
firmer position. Java coffee is qnoted at 21@ 
8lc.; Mocha, 254@26c.; Maracaibo, 17@20c.; La- 
guayra, 16@21c., and Br zil, 16@17i¥c. 
COTTON.—Cotton has climbed higher this 
week, and the market closes firm. Middling 
uplands quoted at 7%c., and middling Gulf, 7%c. 
WOOL.—The market for domestic wools has 
not been so satisfactory this week ; but the firm- 
ness of the foreign wools gives holders confi- 
dence. The undertone on all grades is steady, 
and prices are practically unchanged. Ohio XX 
and above are quoted at 18@19%c ; X and above, 
1@lic.; other grades, 20@22c.; washed combing 
and delaine, i8@22c.: unwashed combing. 17@ 
2c.; Texas, 8@13c.; Georgia, 18@19c.; California, 
9@13éc.; Oregon, %213%c., and Territory, 10@ 
6c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are firm at 64@8c. per h. Dressed mutton 
is steady at 344@7c., and dressed lambs at 6K@ 
10%c. City dressed veals are steady at 7@11%c., 
and country dressed 64@10\éc. 

PROVISIONS.—Hog products are dull and 
lower. Pork closes quiet. with mess at 
$11.25@11.75 per bbl.; family, $12.50@12 75, and 
short clear, $12@14. Beef is quiet. with mess at 
$7.50@8; tamily, $11 5%@12, and packet, $9210 50. 
Beef hams are quiet at $16@16.50. Lard is quiet 
at $6.50 per 100 tb. Pickled bellies are dull at 
7@iec.; shoulders, 5¢c., and hams, 9@9léc. 
per fb. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Efforts were made 
late last week to establish a higher range of 

rices for butter: but the dullness of trade and 
iberal receipts have made the market weak and 
easy again. Sellers find difficulty in maintain- 
ing present quotations. Exporters are showing 
some interest in factory, but State dairy and 
imitation creamery are both dull and easy. Ex- 
tra Western creamery is 20c.; extra Siate and 
Pennsylvania, 19t9@20c.; firsts, L7@18¢c.; thirds 
te seconds, 13@lb6c.: State dairy, half-1ubs, 12@ 
18l¢c.: Welsh tubs, 12@18c.; imitation creamery, 
ll@lic.: Western dairy. 9@13c., and factory, 8@ 
12%6c. There is very little business doing in cheese, 
and last week’s quotations are barely sustained. 
Low grades are very cull, and part skims are 
generally neglected. rge size fancy fuil cream 
cheese is 744@734c.; common to choice, 54@73¢c.; 
fancy small sizes, 844@834c.; common to choice, 
6@8c.: choice part skims, 4@6c.; common to 
prime, 24@4c., and full skims, 14@2c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry shows 
a little more strength to-day, and accumulated 
stock is working off. Ducksand geese are steady, 
and also choice fowls and chickens. Local spring 
chickens are 11'¢@12c. per tb; Western, ll%c.;: 
Southern, llc.: fowls, 11@11%c.; old roosters, 
Tlee ; turkeys, 10@Lic.; ducks, 50@80c. per pair. 
Dressed fowls are liberal, and hard to move. 
Only choice chickens are steady, and ~~ | 
ducks and geese are more than plentiful, anc 
dull. Turkeys are quoted firm at 1l@l2c. per ; 
fowls, 9%@10c.; Philadelphia chickens, 13@19c.; 
Western dry-picked, 11@13c; scalded, 9@l1lIc.; 
spring ducks.13@15c.; Western, 8@l1lc.,and East- 
ern geese, lic. Eggs show a little improvement. 
The coo! weatber and falling off in receipts 
cause the firmer undertone. Jersey eggs are 
154@l6c. per doz.: State and Pennsylvania, 14@ 
lic.; Western, 1834@l4c., and defective, 9@llc., 
case count. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in Jarge supply, 
and only choice hand-picked grades are steady. 
Red varieties are $1@1.75 per bbl.; green, $1@ 
1.50, and windfalls, 3@50c. Pears are very 
plentiful, and Bartletts are going into cold stor- 
age to relieve the glut. Bartiettsare quoted at 
$1 50@2.25 per bbl; Clapp’s Favorite, $1.50@2, and 
common kinds, 75c.@$1.25. Peackes are in heavy 
supply, and the market lower. Jersey peaches 
are 3d0@75c. per basket; Delawares, 40@85c. 
Grapes are plenty and lower. Up-river Dele- 
wares are #1 50@1 74 per case; Niagara, $1.25@ 
1.50; Worden and Moore’s Early, 75c.@°1.25, and 
Southern black. 0c.@$1. Watermelons are low 
and easy at $12@14 per 100, and muskmelons 
steady at 50c.@§$2 per bbl. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are about steady at $1@] 37 per bb]. Sweets are 
a shade higher at $1.75@2.25 for yellow, 75c.@$81 
for red. Onions are dul], with white at $1.0@ 
2; yellow, $1 25@1.75, and red, 75c.@$1 25. Cauli- 
flowers are easy at 50c.@$1.50 per bbi: cabbages, 
$1.50@2 per 100: cucumbers, 50c.@$1 per bbl; 
celery, 15@50c. per doz. stalks : tomatoes, l0@35c. 
per bux; squash, 50c.@$1 per bbl. 








To the Young Face 
Pozzonr’s COMPLEXION POWDER gives fresher 
charms; to the old, ren.wed youth. Try it. 




















WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, Their 
Del'cious Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
Nochemicals used, Costs less than one cent a cup. 
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U HE LSE FAIL 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists, 


CONSUMPTION 








Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to rae e 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel epecial y 
interested.) 


THE LITTLE BROTHER OF CHINA. 
BY ANNETTA JOSEFA ANTONA, 


As the earth gradually awakes from the 
avesthetic of winter, and the opening of 
the tree buds and flowers signifies her re- 
turo to sensibility, the Koreans celebrate 
the birthtime of the year; and the admira- 
tion and love which the far Oriental 
lavishes upon the breakivg flowers which 
open while the snow is yet upon the ground, 
is strange for the foreigner to comprehend. 

All vegetation is extraordinarily rich, as 
the country is blessed with a beautiful 
climate and aspring and autumn peculiar- 
ly wholesome and magnificent. 

Besides the many woods of medicinal 
qualities, there exist in Korea great forests 
of pine, fir, birch, oak, beech and lime; 
but as there are no forest restrictions, they 
are cut into aud cut down with the greatest 
indifference. The Koreans do not appre- 
ciate or value‘ the splendid gold-colored 
varnish tree of their central provinces 
which lacquer wood workers in China and 
Japan prize so highly. So, too, with the 
mulberry tree, which grows up neglected, 
but would, if properly cultivated and the 
rearing of the silkworm promoted, yield a 
large crop of fine silk. 

The bamboo tree and the cork tree, the 
cotton shrub, hemp, flax, tobacco, dye-stuff 
and indigo are also valuable products of 
this little peninsula, while the ginseng, 
which is worth its weight in gold in China, 
and sometimes costs £400 a pound, grows 
wild on the hill slopes here. 

Korea, too, is famed throughout Asia for 
her fine fruits, grains and vegetables, little 
or no care, however, being paid to agricul- 
ture. 

By the end of January, the pretty blush- 
pink flower of the plum tree is in blossom, 
and few are the houses which are withouta 
spray, each room being adorned with it, 
and the branch of bloom entering for the 
time being into the in-door life of the 
owner. The way in which the trees flower 
in eastern Asia may be compared to the 
blossoming rod of Aaron. Early in April 
the cherry trees are covered with white- 
tipped pink buds, and here, as in Japan, 
the cherry-blooming season is one of the 
events of the year. Crowds of admiring 
people visit the trees and make pilgrimages 
to the places that are celebrated for their 
orchards ; and suddenly one morning, after 
a Warm, moist night, the whole earth seems 
transformed, for against the bright, blue 
sky mass the cherry trees, a great clot of 
delicate color, while the ground beneath is 
thick with fallen white petals. During the 
season, it is a continual iéte, first in one 
place and then in another where the differ- 
ent varieties grow. 

Spring, indeed, seems disposed to dally in 
land where it is so idealized, and until the 
long summer rains set in, and the two 
months of very hot weather—cholera and 
dysentery weather—with which Korea is 
favored appear, it is one succession of flower 
festivals; for after the cherry beauty has 





passed, the grape-like clusters of the wista- 
ria attract the crowds of pleasure lovers, 
and then comes the turn of the tree peony, 
and, close following, the purple iris. 

With the advent of autumn the vast hill 
ranges, covered by extensive woods, among 
which the maple is prominent, are one mass 
of color; if red is the hue with which the 
day begins and ends, it is also the coming 
and departing tint of forest and plant life. 

In November the north winds, frozen in 
their passage across the Siberian steppes, 
make themselves felt, the water-courses 
freeze, and flow under a thick coating of 
green ice, while the drifting snow, and the 
thermometer below zero, assures the Ko- 
reans that winter has come to stay. Skates 
and sleighs, however, are unknown. 

At the great fur market in Seoul, the 
capital of the country, magnificent tiger 
skins are for sale taken from northern Ko 
rea, also panther, leopard and bear skins; 
while the fur of foxes, martehs, otters and 
sables sell for ridiculously low prices. At 
the same market are displayed birds of 
prey—hawks, eagles and vultures—to be 
sold for domestication and caged pets; also 
wild game—ducks, pheasants and geese, 
and a kind of red-legged partridge, much 
like a Scotch grouse. Pigs and goats are 
almost unknown, and sheep are very rare, 
the right to keep them being re-erved by 
the King. But the principal sustenance of 
lower Korea is derived from fishing, all the 
markets being supplied by this industry, 
and fertilizers for the ground made of the 
surplus; and besides the sardines, herrings 
and many unknown to our waters, the 
oysters are fine and large and much valued. 

Rich as is the Korean peninsvla in all of 
these resources, they areas nothing com. 
pared to the mineral treasures which are 
neglected and permitted to go to waste, as 
the mining of precious metals is strictly 
probibited and punishable by death. Asa 
consequence, altho much gold is yearly 
smuggled over the Chinese frontier, the 
mountain ranges are rich in silver ore, 
copper mines and coal; iron of the best qual_ 
ity is found everywhere, so, also is gold, 
either in quartz or in dust in the river beds, 
while certain provinces abound in lead» 
arsenic, tin, quicksilver and sulphur. 

Several Korean folk tales mention a 
mountain of pure silver upon the summit 
of which exists a city built of the beautiful 
granite and marble of the country. The 
whole Asiatic continent offers little that can 
compare with Korea in mineral wealth; but 
the land until the present arousing for war 
has been long asleep. Even in the capital 
there is not the stir of business and life that 
exists in second and third-rate Chinese 
towns; aud the annual fair, which has been 
irregularly held on the Northern frontier, 
might be more properly defiued as a barter- 
ing of sables, tiger skins and ginseng for 
the cotton goods of Europe and Chinese 
silks, than as anything else. 

The Koreans as a nation rauk far below 
other Asiatics in workmanship and indus- 
trial art; there are, doubtless, among them 
as clever and as able workmen as the Japa- 
nese or Chinese ; but tbe restrictive form of 
the present Government is entirely respon- 
sible for the hindrance and suppression of 
improvement. It is only by friction and 
competition that the artisanship, and the 
mechanical and intellectual growth of a 
country increases ; what then to expect ofa 
land where enterprise has been systemat- 
ically crushed, and intercourse with other 
nations interdicted ? 

The perilous nature of the coast ap- 
proaches, the dangerous shoals, reefs and 
banks facilitated the Government policy of 
seclusion for a long time; and even China 
and Japan knew nothing of its internal 
affairs or political condition, while to us the 
kingdom of Korea remained a sealed book 
whose contents were written in an unknown 
tongue, 

China and Japan have long been our only 
sources of information on Korean questions, 
the prodigious rise and fall of the water in 
the rivers at the tide time forming another 
hazardous item in the navigation of the in- 
terior. 

The two principal industries are the man- 
ufacture ot paper, whicn in its oiled state 
takes the place of glass, and the straw- 
plaiting, of which all hats are made. Me- 
tallic works, lacquer ware, ivory curiosities 
and china manufacture are known only in 
tbe lowest rank of art, and woolen gouds 
are replaced by furs. Once upon a time 
the pottery of the peninsula was famous, 
being both glazed and unglazed, and ol a 
dull green hue, with butterflies and flowers 
upon them in beautiful shimmery colors; 
but this has long been a lost art. 

One may search in vain throughout the 
capital of the kingdom for shops of rich and 
artistic curios such as may be found in 
Canton, orin almost any of the Japanese 
towns. Woman is not allowed to induige 
in the pleasures of shopping, and trade is 
not considered necessary to the well being 


of man ; therefore, of shops there are few, 
and the few are scattered. 





August 29, 1895. 


As 4 people the Koreans are amiable and 
mild, loving the sciences. music and dane- 
ing, and in almost all ‘classes understand- 
ing and speaking the Chinese laneuage. 
All educated persons are comnelled to wear 
two feathers attached to their hats or caps, 
while nearlv six hundred years ago began 
the reiyn of the dynasty of bright colors 
whose power and glory are noticeable in the 
mass of glowing tints and hues seen in the 
Korean streets to-day. 

The general costume consists of baggy 
trowsers, short jacket and flowing tunic, 
with the addition of a short petticoat. when 
the wearer is a female. The national color 
—that affected hy the masses—is white 
tinged with a delicate skvy-blue: but the 
officials are more gorgeous and fond of bril- 
liant hues, several wide jackets, one upon 
the other, often being seen, in dark yellow, 
brown, violet and blue, or bright scarlet 
and fine purple. Silk in its various forms 
of watered, finished and raw, is much used 
avd very cheap; and there are many finely 
spun bleached cottons. In winter furs in 
abundance are worn, and jackets are quilted 
and lined witb sheep skins, while high com- 
ical hats of sable are the mode. Shoes of 
Chinese cut and workmanship are in use, 
and tobacco pouches—for both sexes are 
inveterate smokers—are an important ad- 
junct to all costumes. 

As to architecture, it is at a very low 
standard, there being no buildings in all 
Korea calculated to give one an idea of 
splen‘or or grandeur. Cbinese taste is im- 
itated, and, while the residences of the 
ar:stocracy or the nobles are of brick and 
woo, the majority of Koreans live in prim- 
itively built heuses of wood, consisting of 
several doorless rooms and windows of oil 
paper, either in white or deep yellow, for 
giass is an unknown luxury. 

Landscape gardening here, as in Japan, 
has attained to a fine art, these far East- 
erns turning directly to Nature for a 
source of inspiration, finding the crowning 
glory of all scenery in her reproduction, 
and making of their copies of her a beauty 
undreamed of by us. Foreigners ignorantly 
criticise Asiatic art as too cenventional, 
whereas it is not artificial in the least, but 
purely patural. All Eastern art, ceramic, 
painting or otherwise, if carefully studied 
may be found to embody the idea that the 
odd forms a great sbare of the beautiful. 
With them it is Nature only which is rev- 
erenced and copied, and while tbe artistic 
aim of the Oriental 1s strongly simple, its 
ideal is all worthy. 

To a Korean there is no beauty in the 
human form, there is nothing atiractive in 
woman ; be bas never taken the trouble to 
study her, and physically and mentally she 
offers to Lim no suggestion of fancy and no 
sense of companion-hip. He marries at a 
certain age because it js the custom of the 
country so to do, and because otherwise 
he would be considered a boy and under 
subjection, tho he lived until a bundred 
years. There is but one wife recognized as 
a wife, but as mauy concubines permitted 
as a man’s pocket is rich enough to sustain ; 
and as descendants ure all-important in 
this land where the day begins, most ille- 
gitimate children are legitimatizcd. Among 
the wealthy, wife and family and mis- 
tresses and children all live tcgether under 
one roof; aud more than once has it hap- 
pened that the issue of a paramour has 
occupied the Oriental throne. 

But human nature is much the same in 
Korea as elsewhere, and to atone for the 
want of companionsvip in woman as a sex, 
there exists the peculiar class known as 
geishas, or ** accomplished oues,”’ whichis a 
characteristic of tne Far East. They are all 
handsome women, ranking from the bhigh- 
est to the lowest strata of society, and 1t is 
their aim and business in life to entertain 
and to be agreeable; no banquet 1s con- 
sidered compiete without a number of 
them who sivg, dance, flirt and talk, 
much after the manner of the lighter 
sisterhood 1n other countries. So popular, 
indeed, are these Korean women that tney 
are pumbered by hundreds; and those 
officials who have served at Peking fora 
time in the suite of an embassy, strive to 
copy the so-cal ed fine breeding of the bigh 
Chinese functionaries, emulating cach other 
In the number ot geishus clothed aod main- 
tained. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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MIDSUMMER FARM NOTES. 
BY E. P. POWELL, 





I HAVE heard a judicious old farmer say, 
“Well, [really believe that these droughts 
were needed. We are a pig-headed set, do- 
ing just the old ways, wasting like sixty, 
and not knowing or caring much about im- 
provement. The factis, we have got to get 
our eyes opea, or get off’n the land for good 
and all. It is too easy business licking us 
out of our homes and crops. Here's this 
year just a dry spell, and away goes the 
whole caboodle—everything lost—Lay, fruit, 
potatoes ; and we’ve got to sell our cattle 
or starve ’em. Now we’ve gotto learn how 
to manage so’s not to get whipped; that’s 
all. There’s lots o’ things to be learned, 
and we won’t do it till we’re driven.” 

The farmer was right. There is no ques- 
tion but what farmiug need not be acatch- 
and-come business, in which we lose or gain 
according to frost, wind and rain. 

A splendid provision for fodder for all 
animals is a field of beets and carrots. 
Horses prefer the latter, cows the former. 
The real point with the owner of a cow is 
to keep upa flow of milk. Most cows are 
dry, or nearly so, from two to four months 
in a year. This is to lose all profit and 
make it out of pocket to feed a cow. A 
cellarful of roots is better than a barnful 
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of hay. The fame of the Jersey cow arose 
because it is or was a root-fed animal. In 
the islands where it originated it is kept 
‘throngh winter almost wholly on carrots 
and beets and parsnips. Any one who has 
observed has discovered that milk is fla- 
vored verv quickly by what the animal eats, 
Even different grades of hay cause different 
grades of butter and milk. There should 
be millions of bushels of roots grown where 
we have now hnrdreds. Thev will not be 
liable to he affected by the dronght that 
may have cut off the hay: but with a good 
bay crop they are also essential. Sell your 
hay ratherthan your rootcrops. Turnins 
can he sown all summer: so can carrots be 
profitably sown in mellow soil as late as 


Juv. 

If one-fourth of the oats grown in the 
United States were mowed jnst.as the grain 
is in fnll milk, and before the straw hecame 
vitreons, it wonld be better for the farmer 
as well ac the cattle. Horses prefer it to 
anv kind of hav or grain. and eat. the whole 
substance: but if we cut it after the straw 
is rine it jis totellv last. Cows fed with one 
meal a dav of this fodder thrive admirably. 
The farmer wonld have a substitute in nart 
for hav when the eron is short. T believe 
wheat also. when the price is not above the 
average of the last two vears, would pay 
much hetter as a fora’ e cron. 

Thetronble with corn fodder as a suhsti- 
tute for hav is. that in droughty rears, it is 
quite as likely to fail as grass. Sowed corn 
with me last year at this time stood nine 
feet high: this vear it stands at three, and 
istasceling ont at that hight. Still the 
wonderful amount of fodder produced to 
the acre makes sowed corn one of the most 
important items in small farming. Every 
tive-acre homestead. whatever else it omits. 
shonld grow a quarter or half an acre of 
sowed corn. T have given up growing mv 
own grains, mv potatoes even It is cheaper 
to buv: but if I keep a cow I must have mv 
sowed corn. I keep two cows always, and 
so never fail to plan for this substitute for 
grass, 

Pumokins and corn were the two crops of 
the aborigines. I have found pumnkins of 
no use with bigh-bred stock. unless the 
seeds are removed. Butif care is used to do 
this, the pumnkin, fed once a day. is of 
great valne. Some of my dairv friends in- 
sist that this food shonld be given in the 
open lot where the cows run about and ex- 
ercise. I prefer to feed less quantity, care- 
fully cut un and salted. Cabbages. if gath- 
ered carefully and stored just above freez- 
ing, can be made of splendid value in keep- 
ing up milk. I feed one head at noon to 
_- cow as long as I can keep up my sup- 
plv. 

Tam satisfied that in no one thing are our 
farmers more ignorant than in the relative 
values of hay. Cows on some hay will give 
as much milk as on fresh-cut grass or pas- 
turage: on other hay thev will barelv carry 
on the other functions of life, and vot be 
ableto give milk at all. Itis a wonder that 
animals can even exist at all on grasscutin 
August, or the very lastof Jnly, when it has 
been dried before cutting. The nutriment 
of the plant has been given back to the air, 
and little is left but wood. Most of the 
grasses should he cut by the end of June, 
Timothy and clover scon after. But it is 
rare that a meadow is found that has no in- 
termixture of what is called weeds, most of 
which can be made valuable. The daisy, if 
cut just in bloom. adds largely to the fat- 
tening of animals, and if not in too large 
proportions increases the milk. Couch 
grass, or quack, as it is called generally, is 
of excellent quality for hay, if cut early in 
the season, but is worthless if cut late. 

But we have got to come to the silo. 
There is no escaping the fact that hay must 
not be our only reliance. The silo makes 
available all winter the enormous yield of 
corn fodder which bas heretofore been usa- 
ble only during August, September and Oc- 
tober. What corn fodder was not used by 
November 15th, was of necessity cut and 
stored as dry stalks. This was neither pal- 
ateble to the stock, nor a great milk pro- 
ducer. Like late cut hay it served to “ get 
through winter on.” The silo bas turned 
dry fodder into evergreen fodder and given 
the cows green corn all winter. I believe 
the lesson of these droughts is to put in 
silos even when we have but two or three 
animals. I believe the general introduction 
of the silo is sure to increase the value of 
farm stock one-fourth to one-third. The 
corn that is stored in this manner is far 
better if sowed so wide in the rows as to 
get acultivator through, and then allow it 
to form small ears, as it will. It should be 
less watery than most sowed corn is that is 
siloed. . 

lf sowed corn be cut, as much of it is by 

the end of August, it is still in time to raise 
on thesame ground a fine crop of rutabagas 
and turnips. Let the stubble alone; run 
the narrow cultivator lightly through the 
rows, and then sow thinly. We do not get 
from our ground acre for acre over two- 
thirds what easily can be secured. 


CLINTON, N.Y. 











SYSTEM IN MODERN WESTERN 
AGRICULTURE. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 


For many years the Western farmers have 
been proceeding in their crop sowing and 
harvesting upon the theory that the soil 
was inexhaustible, that harmful weed 
growths were unknown, that the moisture 
was sufficient for all plant purposes. 

A great change is going on all over the 
West in this respect, and the old idea is 
being rapidly wiped out. The settler who 
claims that his farmcan be cropped steadily 
without fertilizer or rest forever; so com- 
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mon a few yearssince, is seldom met with. 
At first it seemed plausible enough. To the 
farmer who came from the Vermont hills 
or the heavily fertilized acres of central 
New York the rich dark soil, several feet in 
depth, appeared a never failing mine of 
agricultural riches. But ten to twenty 
years of continuouscropping has told the 
story; and whether the winds have blown 
away the Jife of the soil or whether the con- 
stant drain of plant life has left it weaker 
than before,certain itis that few farmers to- 
day contend that the soil is inexhaustible 
or that cropping has had no effect upon it. 

The weed problem, too, has grown serious. 
With the advent of civilization and the 
preparation of a good seed-bed numerous 
noxious growths have made alarming prog- 
ress and have spread so rapidly as to require 
legislative enactments to restrict their rav- 
ages. Notably is this true of the Russian 
thistle, to provide against which the Kan- 
sas Legislature passed a stringent law, re- 
quiring every occupant of land to clean up 
bis premises before the plant went to seed, 
or become guilty of a misdemeanor, most of 
the central and western Kansas counties 
have begun an enforcement of the law, altho 
a test case as toitsconstitutionality is likely 
to be brought before another season. 

The Russian thistle has done but litt'e 
real damage to Nebraska and Kansas, altho 
it is becoming too numerous for safety, and 
its huge, tumbling form is ready to scatter 
thousands of seeds upon the fertile lands 
after the summer is over. It is claimed 
that in the Dakotas in an area of 30,000 
square miles, 1,000 square miles suffer an 
annual loss of fwe bushels. Government 
correspondents lay much stress upon it, and 
the weed is considered the most damaging 
of all noxious growths. Not only does it 
*‘cumber the ground,”’ but its tough fibers 
break machinery, and its light, spherical 
form and small root make it an easy play- 
thing of the wind to carry prairie fires over 
guards and into forbidden grounds. Fur- 
ther than this there is a festering soreness 
about the wounds made by its spines that is 
very annoying to man and beast. 

Legislature, county commissioners and 
private citizens have united in this move- 
ment to rid the lands of the despoiler, and 
indications are that success will, to a con- 
siderable extent, follow their efforts. One 
city has already spent $5,000 in the work on 
its additions and vacant lots, and has not 
yet completed the task undertaken. The 
public is beginning to realize that land 
cannot be neglected without there being a 
compensating deterioration in its strength, 
and the result will be an additional prodnc- 
tive force rather than a lessening one in 
the new States. 

The road Jaws of the new States are being 
enforced better than ever before as regards 
weed growths. It has been no uncommon 
thing to drive between great rows of sun- 
flowers that nearly met above the carriage. 
The lands on either side were affected by 
the weeds, and in the corn rows late in 
summer so extensive was the growth as to 
necessitate hard work with a sharp bladed 
knife, cutting out the huge weeds one by 
one in one iu order to retain a little soil- 
power for the crop. Road overseers are be- 
ing forced to obey the law and see that road- 
ways are kept clear of weeds, such as net- 
tles, sunflowers, thistles, etc., before the 
seeding season. 

The possibility of soil-exhaustion is also 
receiving attention. There are many farms 














A SUNLIGHT EFFECT. 
> The clear morning sunlight brings 4 
with it gladness and renewed en. 
\ ergy, an 


| Sunlight } 
Soap’ 


drives into the background, like a dark shadow, 
that old bugbear “wash day,” and does its 
} work quickly, easily, perfectly. Use Sunlight 4 
Soap, and you will realize that “Sunlight” 
come into your life. 

4 It Makes Home Brighter. 
Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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on which the fields receive all the manure 
from the cattle yards, where formerly such 
a thing would have been ridiculed. A few 
years ago it was the custom to burn the 
wheat straw stacks; and the autumn nights 
would be lighted by these destructive bea- 
cons, telling of the absolute waste of valua- 
ble farm material. 


straw alike were taken off; and he consid- 
ered it strange when, after a dozen success- 
ive wheat or corn crops, there was notbirg 
left to fill out the grain in its old-time vigor. 
The header was responsible for much of this, 
as it made the straw short and hard to han- 
dle. With the improvement of the binder, 
and its well-nigh universal usein the wheat 
section, where farms are also homes, the 
straw is stacked at the barns. and eventu- 
ally finds its way back to the surface again. 
In consequence the soil is gaining rather 
than losing in strength, and agriculture 
becoming a systematized pursuit rather 
than a speculation or a hazard. 

For mapy yerrs the prairie farmer bas 
been accused of storing bis plow and reaper 
in the field where be last used them. ard of 
becoming bankrupt because of his waste- 
fu'nessin the use of implements. He has 
been laughed at, and severe morals, some 
of them entirely logical, have heen drawn 
from his recklessness in handling bis tools 
and his extravagance in their care. But 
the barn is taking the place of the hav-cov- 
ered shed. With the cutting un of the 
farms into smaller holdings and a better 
svstem of farming the farmer has a better 

ride in the management of his place, and 
tis seldom, indeed, that the old-time ac- 
cusation will be found deserved. 

No ore who travels across the newer 
States can fail to notice a change in these 
essential features of farm mapagement. It 
is probable that the agricultural pnewspa- 
pers and journals bave bad much to do with 
this ; but the different ideal that obtains in 
these times is more largely responsible. 
The day when it was considered that any- 
body could run a farm, when men went 
West and attempted to pay for a section of 
land with ore crop. when work was done by 
contract and details were ignored because 
the aggregate profits were expected to be 
very large are past. 

In the place of speculative farming has 
come business farming. The prairie farm- 
ers have learned tbat their brothers back 
East were not so “‘cld-fashioned” after all 
when they mulched and fertilized and ar- 
ranged for fallow fields. The Western soil 
is not unlike Eastern soil, except that it is 
of greater natural strength. It has a less 
certaiu moisture supply and contends with 
greater wind forces. It must be managed 
with a due regard for its possibilities, and 
this is what the new Western agriculture 
is doing. 

ABILENE, KAN. 








What's the use of having 
a first-rate lamp if you put a 
wrong chimney on it? 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney belongs 
to every lamp and burner. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, will send it free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
ylass. 





HALL’S BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. Wa. HALU’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p tient when cure is hopeless, 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00. 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 


As a result, the farmer | 
gave nothing back tothe land. Grain and | 
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Always Effective. 





“ Having used Ayer’s Pills, I would 
say that for all diseases of the Bow- 
els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 
remedied by pills, these are always 


effective.” — ALEX. 
Choudrant, La. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 
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SANDERSON, 








THE POCTOR’S COLUMN. 

Anna, New Orleans.—For some time I have 
been tronbled with dyspepsia and constipation. 
What shall I take? 

Take Gastrine, a teaspoonful three times 
a day, after meals. Twice a week take 
two teaspoonfuls of Nathrolithic Salts, in 
atumbler of water, a half-hour before 
breakfast. 

Chas. W. W., St. Louis.-Am troubled with 
eczema. Please advise. 

Take Thvroidine, extract of the thvroid 
gland, in three-drop doses, twice daily, 
for two months, 

S. B. M., Pittsburgh.—Am almost prostrated 
with nervousness. Very constipated. Please 
state remedy. 

Take Cerebrine, extract of the brain, in 
five drop doses, three times dailv, on the 
tongne, for two months. <A dose of 
Nathrolithic Salts, twice a week, before 
breakfast, 

H., Yonkers, N. Y.—I have had a severe illness 


that has left me with a weak heart. Will any of 
your remedies help me? 


Take Cardine. extract of the heart, in 
three-drop doses.on the tongue, twice daily, 

George, New York.—Send full name; 
will advise by mail. 

W. T. PARKER. M.D. 
Med. Dept., Col. Chem. Co., Washington, D.C. 
THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS, 
CEREBRINE, From the Brain. MEDUL- 
LINF, From the Spinal Cord. CAR- 
DINE, From the Heart. OVARINE, 
THYROIDINE. 
Price, Two Drachms, $1.25. 


Dose, 5 Drops. 
GASTRINF. 
A new and valuable remedy for Dyspepsia, $'.%., 
FF RRICIDF PILLS For MALARIAL AFFEC- 
TIONS, NEURALGIA and SICK HEA®*CHE, 50 cents. 
RRHINF. For Catarrh. Hay Fever, etc. 
Month's treatment, including Insufflator, $2.50. 
NATHROLITHIC SALTS 
For Habitual Constipation, Torpor of the Bowels 
and Inaction of the Liver, 50 cents. 
At all Druggists, or frem 
; COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO.,, 
Send for Lierature. (182) Washington, D.C. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


1 Number (1 week)................ $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks).............00. 20 
4 Ke |) 25 
13 ” (3 months)......cccccoce 45 
17 “ ae) Pee ae 1.00 
Bia © Ge “¥ caccseusecgaas 1.50 
52 _ CR PON eseecescccncsuns 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clut bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 
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QU FIVE OR MORE COW 


If so a “ Baby” Cream Separator will earn its cost for 2) 
Why continue an inferior system S 

another year at so great a loss? Dairyingisnowthe 4 
only profitable feature of Agriculture. Properlycon- # ) 
ducted it always pays well, and must pay you. You & ‘ia 
Separator, and you need the BEST,—the 

All styles and ca 
upward. Send for new 1895 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 
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St. Louis and Chicago. 
ULSTER, 
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UNION, 
STFINWAY 144 Kinds of Pens in one box 


ESTERBROOK’S 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International | 


_Ask your Stationer for them. 


FSTER BROOK PEN CO., 26 John St., N. ¥. 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, 
and to-day carries the major portion 
of AROUND THE WORLD 
Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to 
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oes not oy tT ‘send name and address to 


A 
wugeint 
William street, New York. 


For Descriptive Pamphiets, Time Tables and Tickets 





FINE CHINA AND GLASS. | "4 UNITED STATES | 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has aets it that the sine qua non of success 
is the ey of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 

eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
| conservatism which ts the best possible safequara of 

the policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. ey are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
! ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
| demonstrates its absolute security. 


38 and 40 Flatbush A:enue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 





Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the —— ent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New Yo 











. OFFICERS: 
Workmanship, GEORGE H, BURFORD............President. 
; Mt $. NI 

Uniformity, oR e = 

D b i] it JOHN P. masa oneen nen i taster. 
a : 

urabilty. $59.5, WILLIAMS........-. Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
. OHIN 0. TUCEBR. ....cccccccccce-ccccccccs: ove Tr 
Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, HW BERKINS Ju, Prest, imp.& Traa're Nat. Bank 


for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


_* 450 Broome St., New York. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
ee 2 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January lst, 1895, 








CIR oc icccescigstsoscctl $1,000,000 00 

ULPI Reserves for Insurance in 
SU | S NR ccccksiecscsseceseewn - 3,943,639 46 
Ls IR ss xancscsosssecccese 1.811.269 24 
27 eS, oo Policy-helders’ Surplus...... 2,511,269 26 
Gross Assets..................... 6,754,908 723 


Send 5e. stam eee 
P =a ewe 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
ae A Rott? | Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
W. &B. DOUGLAS, R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
Middletown, Ot. a 3 


New Y _ C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S. W. 


Oe ee cor. Court and Montague Streets. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
POLS PSS FS PO | 5.5. McDONALD, Gen’l Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 


$60 a month to sell Leach’s | Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department. 
A s Oi) of Pine, the great Kid- Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ney medicine. Oil of Pine Med. Co.,incinnati,O. | Wg nuyyat, General Manager. F.C. BARKMAN, 
° Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart 

LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? | Sons rime stree. San Prenetco Cat 

Send this “ad.” and Ise. in | @ESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED 


DEAFNESS 


CST wae 


mee _ STH 

















iners to 
Free send for it. 





% DOUCLAS 
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PS eters for Teas, Coffees, 
Baking Powder and Spices to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEKACO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N, Y. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Taric 





P.O. Box 289. 








WILSON EAR a 
Omeos: { 355 Broadwarc Bow York. 





PIANC S PIANOS 
Are the and the 
favorite of the refined 


Artist musical publie 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST (4TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AUTILON.—The buying public will please not confound the genuine S-0-H- M-E-R Piano with 
one of a similar-sounding name of a cheaper grade. 





apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


NORWICH LINE, | as Gorvine152 Washivctonst., Boston. 
= C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
THE INSIDE ROUTE. J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
NEW YORK W._R. CALUAWAY. Guarantee Loan 
To “Building. Minneapolis. 
NEW LONDON, BOSTON, WORCES- M. M. =TERN, Chronicle Building. San 


Fraucisco, orto 
TER, and POINTS NORTH and D. McNIC OLL, General Pass. Agent. Mon- 


EAST. treal, Can. 
Direct connection at New London with Steamers 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


fer Watch Hill, Block Island, and All Principal Long 
a 
Hotel Brunswick, 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 











Island Sound Summer Kesorts. 
Fine Steamers “City of Lowell” and “City of 
Worcester "’ leave Pier 40, North River, New York, 
» P.M., week-days only. 
Finest Cuisine and Service. 
Orchestral Concert on Steamers every eyering. 








Py Steamboat Sxeress train arrives Boston BOSTON, 
A.M., Worcester 7:55 A.M 
GEO. F. RANDOLPH. Gen'l Trame M BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
en’l Traffic Manager. 
. R. BABC OCK, Gen’'i Passenver Agent. _ PROPRIETORS. 


THE MAGNIFICENT TRANS-CONTINENTAL FLYER, 
“SUNSET LIMITED,” 


Will be resumed October 2d, leaving NEW ORLEANS and SAN FRANCISCO simultane- 
ously on Mondays and Thursdays, 





Making the Longest Continuous Run in the World in 41-2 Days. 


The Engines will be of the same style as the famous “ 999’ of the Empire State Express. The 
six sleepers will have ten sections to each car, with drawing room at either end; and the com- 
posite cars will be made up of the usual Baggage, Smoker, Barber Shop and Bathroom combined. 
The Dining Cars will be complete in every detail, and supplied with every delicacy as well as the 
most substantial fare. COMBINED BOU DOIR and DRAWING ROOM CARS have been designed 
for the especial use of the ladies. One end will be fitted up with seven boudoir sleeping compart- 
ments, each containing two berths, a wash-stand and necessary lavatory fittings. The other half 
will be furnished with library, writing desks and the most comfortable furniture; and a lady's 
maid will be in attendance. 


Parties holding through tickets to California will be allowed to stop over as long as may be 
desired to attend the 


COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION at ATLANTA, GA. 
which opens September 18th: 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


TEXAS—NEW AND OLD MEXICO—ARIZONA—CALIFORNIA—JAPAN—CHINA— 
INDIA—-AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND—HAWAITIAN ISLANDS 
and ROUND-THE-WORLD. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY'S “Sunset,” ‘‘ Ogden” and “Shasta” Routes. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CoO. 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL S&S. 8S. CO. 
HOUSTON & TEXAS CENTRAL R.R. 
MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R. 
SAN ANTONIO AND ARANSAS PASS Ry. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, Maps and Time-tables, also lowest Freight 
and Passage Rates, apply to 


seomr w, ~,.\ E. HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., 
wae VOns: 1 L. H. NuTTING, Eastern Passenger Agt., 
BOSTON : E. FE. CURRIER, N. E. A., 9 State St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.: R. J. SMITH, Agent, 49S. 3d St. 
BALTIMORE, MD.: B. B. BARBER. Agent, 209 E. German St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.: F. T. Brooks, T. F. & P. A., 210 W. Washington St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: W. J. BERG, T. P. A., 40 Exchange St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.: W. G. NEIMYER, G. W. A., 230 Clark St. 
8S. F. B. Morse, G. P. &. T. A., T. H. GOODMAN, G. P.A., 

New Orleans, La. *Sao Francisco,CalL 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of Tu Inpepenpent who would like to have a specimen 


copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 


' 343 Broadway, and 
} 1 Battery Place. 











THE INDEPENDENT PREsS 4] AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 


